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CECCO DEL ORSO. 
BY THE EDITOR. 
I. 
THE CONDOTTIERE. 


On the 14th of April, 1488, and about the middle of the day, a great 
concourse of persons assembled in the public place in front of the palace 
of Geronimo Riario, Count of Forli. The aspect of the crowd was 
gloomy and menacing, and it was easy to see that some popular outbreak 
was at hand. The guard, however, stationed at the gates of the palace, 
took no notice of the meeting, nor was any interruption offered to it by 
the count’s retainers, most of whom were at dinner at the time. 

All at once the trampling of hoofs was heard, and three horsemen rode 
into the place, the foremost of whom was a powerfully-built man of 
middle age, equipped with a breastplate and cuissards of Milan steel, and 
having on his head a velvet cap, surmounted by a plume of ostrich fea- 
thers. His arms were pa and poniard. He was a condottiere, or 
captain of adventure, in the service of Innocent VIII., the reigning pon- 
tiff, and bore the papal badge on his sleeves and housings. The two 
officers who followed him were similarly attired, except, that in place of 
velvet bonnets, they had steel caps on their heads. On reaching the 
spot occupied by the assemblage, all three dismounted. 

“’Tis our deliverer!” cried several voices. “ ’Tis the condottiere, 
Cecco del Orso !” 

“‘ Not so loud, friends,” replied the condottiere. ‘ I hope to free you 
from your tyrannous ruler. But to make sure of our prey we must pro- 
ceed with caution.” . oe 

‘Let me go with you, noble captain?” cried a young man, stepping 
forward, pa tony ing a ioe “ This accursed Tilerio has dis- 
honoured my sister, and I have sworn to wash out the stain in his blood. 
I care nothing for my life.” ne 

“ It is a friend,” replied the condottiere. “ I will deliver him 
to you, ere many minutes have elapsed. You can then tie his body to 
the tails of these horses, and rouse your fellow-citizens to join you.” 

“Tt shall be done, noble captain?” replied the bystanders. The 
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tyrant has ground us to the dust. It is meet he should trail in it him- 
self.” 

“ His atrocities have alienated all hearts from him, unless it be that 
of Battista Malvezzio, commandant of the citadel,” remarked a tanner, 

“ And he will yield up the fortress when he hears what we have done,” 
cried a mercer. 

“If not, we will take it by assault,” replied the condottiere. “ But we 
lose time. You know the tyrant’s apartments, friends. Keep your eyes 
on that window, and do not stir till it is thrown open.’ 

So saying, and followed by the two officers, he marched towards the 
palace, and, after a brief conference with the guards, passed through the 
trates, 

Intense anxiety held the concourse breathless, and every eye was fixed 
upon the window. ‘Ten minutes went hy— it seemed an hour to the 
watchers—still nothing oecurred. The servitors passed to and fro in 
the court, and all within the palace appeared tranquil, 

Suddenly the window opened, and Ceeco del Orso was seen at it, 
holding upa blood-stained poniard. 

“Justice has been dealt upon the tyrant!” he exclaimed in a loud 
voice. 

At these words a fearful and exulting shout was raised by the crowd, 
who rushed tumultuously towards that part of the palace. 

The next moment the condottiere’s place was taken by his two officers, 
who advanced towards the window, bearing in their arms the body of 
Riario, stripped of all covering, and bleeding from several wounds. 
They cast it forth into the place, where it was instantly seized by the 
populace, who, after venting frightful indignities upon it, and hacking it 
with their knives, tied it to the horses, and dragged it, as they had been 
directed, through the city, calling upon their fellow-citizens to rise. 

The murder of Riario had been thus accomplished. On entering the 
palace, the condottiere directed his course towards the apartments of the 
count. He encountered no one but an usher, who was seated in the 
ante-chamber, and who, on seeing him and his companions, all three 
being well-known to him, and possessing the right of ingress, merely 
rose to salute them. Cecco then passed into the chamber of the prince, 
and found him alone, and seated at a table, writing. On entering, 
Ronco stationed himself at the door, with his back to it, and his hand 
upon the hilt of his sword. Cecco and Panzero, meantime, advanced 
quickly towards the table. 

Alarmed by their manner of approach, and still more by their looks, 
Riario started to his feet, and being wrapped in a loose gown, and having 
no weapon by his side, strove to reach his sword which was placed against 
a cabinet at a little distance. Before he could accomplish his purpose, 
however, Cecco seized him, and struck at him with his poniard. But 
the count, who was remarkable for his strength and agility, avoided the 
blow, and grappling with his antagonist, overthrew him, and wrested the 
weapon from his grasp. But while thus engaged, he was at the mercy 
of the two other assassins, the foremost of whom stabbed him between 
the shoulders, while the other wounded him in several places, so that the 
next moment he fell weltering in his blood, upon Cecco. Unable to 
offer further resistance, Riario was speedily despatched ; after which his 
body was stripped, and disposed of as before related. 
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“ And now for the countess!” cried Cecco, quitting the scene of 
slaughter. 

On returning to the ante-chamber, he found that the usher, alarmed 
by the noise of the struggle, had rushed down to the court to summon 
the guard and the retainers of Riario to their lord’s assistance. Most of 
these, however, being devoted to the condottiere, planted themselves at 
the foot of the stairs, and intimidated the few faithful friends of the 
count. At this juncture, Cecco appeared ; and hastily ordering the gates 
of the palace to be closed, and his opponents to be disarmed, he proceeded 
to the apartments of the princess. 

Quick as was his progress, some alarm had been given, and he found 
the female attendants in great dismay, and trying to secrete the count’s 
three children, the eldest of whom, a boy, was only ten years old, while 
the two others, were of the opposite sex, and very tender age, the 
youngest girl, indeed, being an infant in arms, Consigning these help- 
less innocents to the guard, Cecco threw open an inner door, and stood 
before the countess. 

Covered with blood, and still carrying his dripping poniard in his 
hand, his appearance was so frightful, that the unfortunate lady, on be- 
holding him, uttered a ery of terror. 


II. 
CATERINA SFORZA. 


Caterina Srorza, niece of Ludovico Sforza, Duke of Milan, was one 
of the most Yeautiful women of the period. Her person was magnifi- 
cent—tall, stately, and nobly proportioned ; her features were lovely, 
and stamped with majesty, while at the same time they bore the impress 
of indomitable pride and courage ; her complexion was pale, her eyes 
large and black, and her hair of the hue of the raven’s wing. 

When Ceeco passed through the door, it was instantly closed after 
him by his attendants, and he was alone with the countess. 

‘“ What have you done? Why come you here ?”’ she demanded. 

“ Can you not guess ?” rejoined the condottiere. “ Forli is delivered 
from a tyrant ruler. You are delivered from a tyrant husband.” 

Caterina uttered an exclamation of despair, and sank back upon the 
seat. 

“Do you not hear those shouts?” cried Cecco, throwing open a win- 
dow ; “ they proceed from the populace, who are dragging the count’s 
body through the city.” : 

“And you have murdered him, villain?” cried Caterina, bitterly — 
“you whom he befriended—whom he hired as his defender ?”” 

“Tam a mercenary soldier, countess,” replied Cecco, “ and I fight 
for him who pays best. At one time, I served your uncle, the Duke of 
Milan; at another time, your husband ; then I engaged with his Holiness 
the Pope, and secretly with Lorenzo de Medicis.” : 

“Then Lorenzo de Medicis is the cause of this foul assassination !” 
cried Caterina. q 

“ Not entirely, madam,” replied Cecco, “ though he has paid me a 
good round sum for it.” 
x2 
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“ My curse alight upon him!” cried the countess, raising her hand to 
heaven. 

“ You forget, madam,” replied Cecco, “ that Lorenzo had a brother's 
slaughter to avenge—that Julian de Medicis was slain ten years ago by 
the Pazzi, and that the Count Riario was one of the heads of that con- 
spiracy. But I should not have taken Lorenzo’s gold—I should not 
have helped him to vengeance—had not my own feelings been interested 
in your husband’s destruction. I love you, Caterina.” 

“ Oh, that I should have lived to be degraded by such an avowal!” 
cried the countess. 

“ This might have been well an hour ago, Caterina,” rejoined Cecco. 
“ You are now wholly in my power, and cannot refuse me your hand.” 

“ You may deprive me of life, assassin,” she rejoined, folding her 
arms upon her breast, “ but you cannot terrify me into becoming your 
wife.” 

The condottiere smiled scornfully. 

“ Tam charmed with your spirit, countess,” he replied ; “ and if you 
were less beautiful, I would wed you for that alone. But I have much 
to do,” he added, stepping back to the door. ‘ What, ho! Ronco and 
Panzero! Take charge of the countess. Show her due respect, but do 
not leave her a moment alone.” 

“ The countess escapes, captain!” cried Ronco, pointing to Caterina, 
who was in the act of passing through a secret door. 

Ceeco darted forwards, but ere he could reach her, she had disappeared, 
and the door closed. The condottiere sought for the spring in vain, 
and the panel being of stoutest oak cased with iron, resisted all his efforts 
to force it open. 

“ | know a way to make her come forth speedily,” he said. And he 
gave an order to Ronco. 

The next moment, the children of the countess were brought in. 
Frightened at being torn from their nurses, the two younger were crying 
bitterly. Ceceo commanded silence, so that the lamentations, so moving 
to a mother’s heart, could be distinctly heard. After a brief pause, he 
cried in a loud voice— 


* Put them to death! Since the countess has fled I will no longer 


spare them !” 


As Ronco, feigning to execute this threat, drew his dagger, and seized 
the boy, the little fellow, who had not betrayed any apprehension till 
this moment, uttered a piercing scream. 

** Mother! mother!” he cried. 

At this appeal the secret door opened, and Caterina stepped forth. 
Ceeco glanced at his followers, and Panzero immediately flees. round so 
as to cut off the countess’s retreat. 

‘Spare them !” she cried, tenderly embracing her son, who flew to 
her —* spare them, and do what you please with me!” 

“ Let them be removed to an inner chamber, and place a careful watch 
over them,” said Cecco to Ronco, “ while I go forth and complete the 
work I have begun.” 

While these orders were obeyed, the condottiere entered the area in 
front of the palace, which was now filled with nearly a thousand armed 
men, part of whom were his own followers, and part the citizens of Forli. 
They received him with the loudest acclamations. 
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At the head of the insurgent army, he marched towards the citadel, 
the drawbridge of which was raised, and the walls covered with soldiers, 
and by sound of trumpet summoned Malvezzio to surrender the fortress, 
threatening, in case of refusal, to put him and the whole garrison to 
death. 

To prove to the commandant that his threats were not idle, the muti- 
lated body of the count was attached to a lofty permanent gibbet, used 
for malefactors of state, and erected in front of the citadel. Notwith- 
standing this, Malvezzio refused to comply with the commands of the 
condottiere, declaring that he would not p mn up the fortress until he 
received an order to that effect from the countess herself, after she had 
been set at liberty. 

‘Enough, commandant,” replied Cecco; “if that is all you require, 
you shall soon have the order.” 

' And, attended by a small escort, he rode back to the palace, leaving 
the insurgent army before the citadel. 

Confident, from his recent success, that he could work upon the ma- 
ternal fears of the countess, Ceeco proceeded to the apartment in which 
she was detained with her children. 

** Malvezzio refuses to deliver up the citadel unless he has your order, 
madam,” he said. 

“Ah, the brave man!” she cried, her eyes sparkling ; “ he was always 
devoted to my husband. I defy you, then, perfidious villain. If you are 
not master of the citadel, you are not master of the city.” 

‘“ Tam master of you and your children, countess,” rejoined the con- 
dottierre, gloomily. ‘ I am come to conduct you to the commandant to 
give that order.” 

‘“ Never!” she replied. 

‘Reflect, madam,” said Cecco ; “ I have means to bend your stub- 
bornness.”” And he glanced at the children. 

The countess seemed struck with a sudden idea. 

‘1 will go with you,” she said. ' 

Surprised by her eagerness, and suspecting some latent design, the 
condottiere rejoined, sternly—“ I am glad of it, madam; but, remember, 
I hold your children as hostages. If there is any attempt to play me 
false, I will instantly put them to death.” 

‘“‘ Oh, do not leave us, dearest mother!” cried the second child, a little 
gir] of four years old, clinging to her; “ we do not like to be left with 
these men.” 

“ Tshall return to you soon, Bianca,” she rejoined. 

“ Do not return on our account, mother,” said the boy, “I am not 
afraid.” 

“My own Ottavio,” cried Caterina, ‘‘ you inherit your father’s 
courage.” 

“Come, madam,” cried Cecco, impatiently. a 

And he proffered her his hand, but the countess rejected it with 
loathing. 

Caterina was then placed on a led horse, and conveyed to the citadel. 

Arrived there, she cast one glance at the gibbet, and its ghastly 
burden. A hot blush overspread her cheek, but she said nothing. 

‘Dismount, madam,” said Ceceo, “ and command Malvezzio to de- 


liver up the fortress to me.” 
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“ T am not at liberty,” she replied. “ Malvezzio will not attend to 
my orders, knowing that Ido not give them freely. Suffer me to go to 
him and all shall be done that you require.” 

“ Be it so, madam,” replied the condottiere, after a moment’s reflec- 
tion; “ but remember, your children are left in my hands.” 

“ T have not forgotten it,”’ she replied, with deep emotion. 

A profound silence reigned throughout the insurgent army. All eyes 
were directed to the countess as she advanced towards the citadel. The 
drawbridge was lowered, but instantly raised after she had crossed it. 
A wicket was next opened, and loud shouts welcomed her entrance to 
the citadel. Cecco looked on uneasily. But instead of the gate being 
unbarred, and the commandant coming forth, a herald appeared on the 
battlements. 

« Listen to me, Captain Ceeco del Orso,” cried the herald. “ The 
noble lady, Caterina Storza, will make no terms with you nor with your 
traitorous companions ; but she calls upon the subjects of her murdered 
lord, to return to their allegiance, and to liberate her son, the young 
Count Ottavio.” 

“ Malvezzio then refuses to surrender the fortress!’ exclaimed Cecco. 

“ He does,” replied Caterina, mounting upon the battlements, armed 
with a sword and buckler, and having a helmet on her head. ‘ He does 
—at my command! The fortress shall never be surrendered while we 
live to defend it!” 

‘* Remember my hostages,” cried the condottiere, furiously. “I will 
put them to death. The young count shall be hanged beside his father.” 

‘Lean have other children,” replied the heroic lady. ‘ But you dare 
not harm them. You dread the vengeance of my uncle, the Duke of 
Milan, too much. But I have conferred too long with you, traitors. 
Draw your bows against them, my men! Shoot well—shoot well! He 
shall have a noble reward who brings down the assassin, Cecco.” 

As the signal was given, a shower of arrows, bolts, and other missiles 
were directed against the insurgents, doing considerable execution. 

‘* Ah !—maledizione !’’ cried Cecco, frantic with passion. ‘ Thus it 
is to trust a woman. To the assault, my men, to the assault! Bring 
the ladders,—bring the rams! I will soon repair my fault.” 


Il. 
THE GIBBET AND ITS BURDEN. 


THe siege continued till nightfall, but without any sensible advantage 
to the insurgents, who on their side sustained considerable loss. Cecco 
himself was wounded by the thrust of a pike, and stung by pain and ill- 
success, proclaimed that if the fortress were not delivered up to him, at 
noon on the following day, the three children of the countess should be 
hanged on the gibbet before its gates. This message was treated with 
scorn by the heroic lady, though her heart was torn by suppressed 
anguish. | 

On quitting the battlements, she descended to a chamber, and sum- 
moned the commandant to her presence. When they were alone, she 


said—‘ You have heard Cecco’s threat, Malvezzio. Is it your opinion he 
will keep it ?” 
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“ T cannot disguise my fears from you, madam,” he replied. 

“ Will not the dread of my uncle Ludovico’s vengeance deter him?” 
she rejoined. 

“T fear not, madam,” replied the commandant. “ He is supported 
by the Pope and by Lorenzo de Medicis.” 

"« Then the children must be rescued to-night,” said Caterina. 

“ Would it could be so!” exclaimed Malvezzio. ‘ But the citadel is 
environed by our foes, and the palace, no doubt, is strictly guarded.” 

‘* Nevertheless, I will find means to enter it,” returned Caterina. 

“ My life is at your disposal, madam,” said Malvezzio. “ Command 
a sally upon the insurgents, and I will head it. But I forewarn you it 
will end in our destruction.” 

‘* Mount a dozen of your bravest men on your fleetest horses,” rejoined 
the countess. ‘* We will then force a passage through the enemy’s ranks, 
and ride off in the direction of Faenza. Acquainted with the road, we 
can speedily bafile our pursuers. When all is tranquil, we will return; 
and I will find a means of entering the palace. Are you willing to incur 
this risk for me ?” 

“I have already said that my life is at your disposal,” returned the 
commandant. ‘ Your orders shall be obeyed.” 

With this he disappeared, and shortly afterwards returned, to say that 
all was in readiness. 

The courageous Caterina passed with him into the court, where a 
dozen horsemen, armed to the teeth, awaited her. Malvezzio assisted 
her to mount, and this done, sprang upon a steed beside her. 

“ Give me a man’s cap, and a sword, and fling a mantle round me,” 
cried the countess. 

The disguise effected, she called out—‘ Now, throw open the sally- 
vort |!” 

No sooner was the command issued, than obeyed ; and striking spurs 
into his steed, Malvezzio dashed through the narrow doorway. He was 
followed by the {countess ; and the — drawbridge being instantly 
lowered, they traversed it with lightning swiftness. 

The manceuvre had been so suddenly executed, and was so entirely 
unexpected, that it took the insurgents completely by surprise. Before 
they could spring to arms, the fugitives were gone ; and as the latter 
took the road agreed upon, they were not pursued. Ceeco having al- 
ready despatched messengers to Antonio Boscoli, commissary of the re- 
public of Florence, who was then at Faenza, claiming his aid; on the 
faith of the promise of Lorenzo de Medicis, he entertained no pee 
sion from that quarter. The disguise of the countess prevented her from 
being recognised. Having made the round of the insurgent army, Ceeco 
returned to the palace, where, finding the — ranger ite he 
gave some instructions respecting them, and withdrew to Riario’s awn 
chamber, to have his wound dressed, which began to give him great 
pain. ; 

Meantime, the countess and her companions, finding they were not 
pursued, came to a halt, and then returned cautiously to the city. For- 
tunately, the night was very dark, so that they were enabled to reach 
the precincts of the palace unobserved. A private gate admitted them 
to the garden, and having stationed the soldiers in an orange grove, 
Caterina and the petra, a proceeded to a small door communicating 
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with the secret passage into which the countess had previously flown, 
and having opened it, they hurried up a narrow staircase, built in the 
thickness of the wall, and soon arrived at the sliding panel. 

An eyelet-hole enabled them to examine the room, and _ perceiving 
nothing, Caterina touched the spring, and found the apartment 
empty. The sound of heavy footsteps told them that a guard was pacing 
to and fro within the corridor. Whispering a word to the countess, Mal- 
vezzio drew his poniard, and waiting till the footsteps turned, stealthily 
followed the man and stabbed him to the heart. 

While this was executed, the princess flew to the adjoining chamber, 
and found there only a female attendant, seated beside a couch, on which 
the two youngest children were lying, while Ottavio was slumbering in a 
chair. On seeing her, the attendant could not repress a ery; but Cate- 
rina, snatching up the two youngest children, ordered the woman to follow 
her with the boy. The infant thus hastily disturbed from its slumbers, 
cried loudly, but was speedily pacified by the countess. 

The alarm, however, had been given. A second man-at-arms, at the 
lower end of the corridor, hearing the groan of his comrade, hastened 
to the spot, and, attacking the commandant with his pike, shouted loud] 
for aid. ‘Tumultuous sounds from below proclaimed that the whole guard 
was roused. Not a moment, therefore, was to be lost. Clasping her 
precious charges to her bosom, the countess flew to the further room, 
followed by Francesca, and the young count. 

Just as they gained it, Cecco del Orso appeared at the further end of 
the corridor. Aroused by the noise, he had flown to ascertain the cause 
of it; and on beholding his prey thus snatched from him, dashed forward, 
with a furious ejaculation. He was attended by his officers, Ronco and 
Panzero, and a host of men-at-arms. Seeing no other means of accom- 

lishing the countess’s escape, Malvezzio called her to fly, and planted 
Fimself resolutely in the path of the condottierre. His fate appeared 
certain; but Ceeco ordered his men not to kill him, as he would prove a 
valuable hostage. In the terrible struggle that followed, Malvezzio, 
glancing backwards, perceived that the fugitives were gone, but that the 
secret door was left open. On deserying this, he leaped backwards, and 
dashing through the aperture before any one could intercept him, suc- 
ceeded in closing the door. 

Nigh frantic with rage, Cecco ordered the panel to be burst open ; but 
this was a work of some difficulty, and before the necessary implements 
could be procured, it was evident that the fugitives would have made 
good their retreat. Leaving the accomplishment of the task to Ronco 
and some of the others, he hurried off with Panzero to search the 
garden, as he conciuded the secret passage must have an outlet in that 
direction. 

Meanwhile, Malvezzio overtook the countess and her companions just 
as they were issuing forth. A few seconds enabled them to gain the 
grove where the horsemen were concealed. In another instant the 
countess was mounted, and the nurse and children committed to the care 
of the troopers; Malvezzio himself taking the infant in his arms. Scarcely 
was this accomplished, than Cecco del Orso and his men appeared. The 
fugitives were instantly discovered, and several bolts were launched at 
them, one of which struck Malvezzio on the right hand, but notwith- 
standing the pain it occasioned him, he kept fast hold of his charge. 

“ Whither shall we go, madam?” he demanded of the countess. 
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“ To the citadel—to the citadel!” she rejoined. 

The distance between the palace and the fortress was speedily cleared. 
Dashing through the ranks of the insurgents, most of whom were buried 
in slumber, they crossed the drawbridge, which their vigilant friends on 
secing them had caused to be instantly lowered. As the last man 
assed over, and as the gateway received the countess and her children, 
the baffled condottiere reached the edge of the moat. He made an effort 
to vault upon the bridge, which was just rising, but was stricken back- 
wards, and had only the mortification of hearing Malvezzio’s laugh of 
detiance as he entered the fortress. 

On dismounting from her steed, Caterina flung herself on her knees, 
and offered up heartfelt thanks to Heaven for the providential deliverance 
of her children. She then proceeded to a chamber where the young 
count and his little sister, notwithstanding the alarm they had so recently 
undergone, were speedily composed to slumber. 

Accompanied by the nurse Francesca, bearing the infant, Caterina 
next descended by a deep stone staircase into the great hall of the 
citadel where several of the officers were carousing. It was a long chamber 
lighted by a brass lamp suspended from the coved stone ceiling, and was 
chiefly remarkable for the enormous thickness of its walls, as shown by the 
deep embrasures on either side. Across it stood a large oak table, at 
which, on huge benches of the same material, the officers were seated, 
making the vaulted roof ring with their joyous toasts and laughter. In 
one of the embrasures two damsels were stationed gazing into the outer 
court, where a great fire had been lighted, the ruddy blaze of which was 
reflected in the hall, while a third damsel was listening to the converse of 
an amorous young soldier. 

On seeing the countess, the officers instantly arose, and saluting her, 
expressed their delight at the success of the enterprise. Thanking them, 
Caterina begged that her presence might be no restraint upon their mirth, 
and took a seat on a couch, placed near an antique oak cabinet full of 
silver drinking vessels, and surmounted by breast-plates, morions, and 
pikes, while Francesca took a seat on a rich carpet spread out at the feet 
of her mistress, and tried to hush the babe to repose. For some time, 
the countess remained with her head resting against her hands, pondering 
over the strange and terrible events that had recently occurred. She was 
roused from her abstraction, by hearing the tread of armed men approach- 
ing, and looking up, saw Malvezzio, attended by a dozen ——, enter 
the upper part of the hall from a passage on the right. As he approached, 
Caterma rose to meet him. 

“You bring good news, commandant ?” she said, noticing the glad 
expression of his countenance. 

“I do, madam,” he replied. “Iam oe that the success of 
your achievement has wrought a — and most desirable change in the 
temper of the insurgents. They have refused to obey Cecco’s orders for 
another attack.” 

“Ha!” exclaimed Caterina, joyfully. 

“ And, what is more,” returned Malvezzio, “the condottiere’s mes- 
sengers have just returned from Faenza, bringing word that the commis- 
sary, Antonio Boscoli, refuses to send assistance to the rebels.” 

“ Lorenzo de Medicis, then, disowns all share in the deed?” cried the 


countess, 
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“Tt is his policy to do so, madam,” returned the commandant, 
“ Having used Cecco as an instrument of vengeance, he will now leave 
him to his fate. Have you any further orders, madam ?” 

“ Announce to the insurgents that I offer a free pardon to all, with 
three exceptions, if they throw down their arms, and own their allegiance 
to the Count Ottavio.” 

« The exceptions, madam, are——”" 

“The assassins of my husband—Cecco del Orso, Ludovico Panzero, 
and Jacopo Ronco. 1 will not spare them.” 

“ The proclamation shall be instantly made,” replied the commandant. 
“Go, Orlando,”” he added, to an officer, “and summon a herald.” 

And as the officer departed, he said—* Is this all, madam ?” 

“It is,” she replied. ‘ Stay,’ she added, quickly. ‘ What ails your 
hand, Malvezzio 2” 

* T have been hit by a quarrel from an arbalist,” he replied, carelessly. 

“The wound must give you great pain. Let me dress it,” she re- 
joined, 

And taking ointment from a medicine-pouch suspended to her side, 
with which she had provided herself previous to her late perilous expedi- 
tion, she anointed the wound, and then bound it round with linen. 

* Of a surety, the hurt is much easier,” said Malvezzio, as he submitted 
to the gentle ministry. 

Enchanted with Caterina’s kindness, several of the officers drinking at 
the table rose, and lifting their tall glasses, charged with wine to the 
brim, above their heads, shouted—** A health to our brave and noble 
lady!" 

‘* Thanks, my friends,” she replied; “ but I pray you drink, also, to 
the health of your brave commandant, for to him I owe my freedom, and 
the lives of my children.” 

* Health to Malvezzio!—health to our brave commandant !” cried the 
officers, again raising their glasses. 

Repairing to the gateway, Malvezzio caused a trumpet to be blown 
thrice ; after which, the proclamation was made by a herald. It was 
received in perfect silence by the rebels, and the commandant, fearing 
some surprise might be intended, kept his men in readiness throughout 
the night. 

About an hour before daybreak, a thick fog came on, and the darkness 
was so intense, that he could not discern a single object. He heard, 
however, a stir amongst the insurgent army, followed by suppressed 
groans, coming from the direction of the gibbet ; and then all was still. 

After a while, not even the tread of a sentinel could be heard; but a8 
the darkness continued, and he was apprehensive of a sudden assault, he 
ordered his men to redouble their vigilance. In this way, he anxiously 
awaited the dawn. 

Meanwhile, Caterina had in vain sought repose. Visions of her loved 
and slaughtered husband continually flitted before her eyes, and chased 
sleep from them. As soon as it became light she arose, and had just left 
the room, when she met Malvezzio hurrying towards her. Perplexed by 
the strange and undefinable expression of his countenance, she hastily 
demanded the nature of his errand. 

“Come with me, madam, and you shall learn,” he replied. 
And without a word more he led the way to the battlements. 
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Arrived there, Caterina uttered an exclamation of surprise. The in- 
surgent army was gone. Her husband's body had been removed from 
the gibbet, and in its place three others were swinging. A glance at 
these wretches showed her that they were the assassins of the count—the 
condottiere Ceeco, and his two officers. 

‘* Are you satisfied, madam?” asked Malvezzio. 

“ T have never beheld, fairer sight,” replied the countess, with a ter- 
rible smile which gave her, for a moment, the appearance of an avenging 
fury. ‘* Call Count Ottavio! Take him forth, and proclaim him 
throughout the city Lord of Forli and Imola!” 


| |See notice of the Baroness Calabrella’s “ Evenings at Haddon Hall.”— 
ost, p- 419.] 








MY ROOM IN THE COUNTRY. 
BY ANDREW WINTER. 


WirH aspect south, my little room 
Should ever be exempt from gloom, 

In straight white shafts the morning sun, 
From the east should inward run ; 

And the last faint streak of day, 
Through the western pane should stray, 
And cooling chintz of fashion old, 
Retaining still its careful fold, 

Should cover all the spacious chairs, 
And seem to speak of housewife cares. 
So dumb the carpet should be wrought, 
No sounds of footsteps might be caught, 
Much less sly Nan’s, whose sweet surprise 
Should be to creep, with laughing eyes, 
On fearful tip-toe up behind, 

With little hands to make me blind. 


Of pictures round I would have few, 
But all of nature speaking true. 
A Constable, so lucid sweet, 
On sultry days my eyes to greet; 
As bove atibanlel beside a brook, 
So dewy cool should be its look. 
And Danby, chiefest of his band, 
Within the compass of my hand 
Should picture me a desert vast, 
A toiling caravan o’ercast, — 
And founder’d mid the burning sand. 
And on the wall towards the east 
I would have an endless feast, 
A lan of that rare old Cuyp, 
Of breathing full, and sun-warmth ripe; 
And when the great orb downward roll'd, 


Along the wall the squares of gold 
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Athwart its face should slowly melt, 
Whilst nature art, art nature felt. 


Not all alone I'd keep apart 
This room from her who shared my heart, 
And as affection ever masks 
The sacredness of oe love tasks, 
My own dear girl should often find 
Excuses perfect to her mind ; 
“ Her fuschia, lacking water, droop’d ; 
Or, “ The long curtains were unloop’d.” 
And on such small pretexts as these, 
She should be my fondest tease ; 
Disturbing me from deepest books 
By constant hindrance of sweet looks. 


One window should be trellised deep 
With jasmine stems, and om should peep 
Anarm’s depth through the shelt’ring green ; 
And there should struggle up between 
A rose tree, and its blooms above, 
Heavy as woman’s heart with love, 
Should, when the fitful winds bode rain, 
Throb gently ’gainst the casement pane. 
The lattice i'd have open wide 
(The hind’ring stems just push’d aside) 
Upon the cool deep grass of June, 
’Thwart which there should be swathes beat down, 
Such as we trench with feet all white 
From dusty roads with pure delight, 
Just issuing from a city hived, 

With pure delight, and heart revived 
That we have lived once more to feel 
God's breath about the country steal. 
And when an idle fit came on, 

I'd ope the window, and the song 

Of birds in high up branches clear 

Let in upon my charmed ear. 

And as I lay at length, the breeze 
From base to spire the poplar trees 
Should ever stir with slumberous song, 
Whilst quiver'd all their leafy throng. , 
And, like a fall of summer snow, 

The apple blooms should softly flow, 
*Till every nook within the room 

Was fill’d with drifts of fresh perfume. 
Then musing, half awake, I'd lie, 
And, as I gazed, a bird should fly 
Swiftly across the window pane, 

And hen a full shrill note should strain, 


Right in my ear, andas I mused, 

Both sight and sound should grow confused ; 
But still, within my inmost brain, 

That bird’s song should bring back again 
With one sad touch of sense refined, 

Some old forgotten state of mind. 
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THOUGHTS ON INNS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ HILLINGDON HALL,” &c. 
Cuap. I. 
Shall not I take mine ease in mine inn ? 


No doubt our recollections are very materially tinged with the cha- 
racter of the entertainment we receive, therefore it behoves all mayors, 
sheriffs, aldermen, common-councillors, &c., to pay attention to the 
hostelries in their respective jurisdictions. 1 would particularly draw 
their attention to the measures, it being a notorious fact, that a private 
quart decanter holds three inn pints. It surely is quite as important 
that the wayfarer should be insured his allowance, as that butter and 
flour should be the right weight. If, in addition to this, the authorities 
aforesaid would attend to the quality, the boon would be very considerably 
increased. ‘To suppose that an inn-cellar boasts a large stock of old 
wine is only for Oxonians and ensigns to believe—the very assertion of it 
on the part of a landlord would be almost tantamount to a declaration of 
want of trade; nevertheless, I cannot but say that I think some closer 
imitations of the wines they profess to have is desirable, and I really be- 
lieve would be remunerative to themselves, it being scarcely possible to 
get any quantity of the spurious stuff they now foist off under French 
names down one’s throat. Ports and sherries must be ex to be 
sweet, hot, and new; for, notwithstanding all their professions, one 
never sees an inn stock of wine, &c. “ walked into” by the sheriff, without 
being struck by the smallness of the ‘quantity. In London and —_ 
towns this is different, hotel-keepers often being wine-merchants as well, 
and precious nuisances, I may add, they sometimes are, persecuting an 
unfortunate inmate at every meal, until they succeed in sticking a bar- 
gain into him. These vintner inn-keepers are as bad as hair-dressers’ 
apprentices, with their coloured and candle-ends and hog’s- 
lard, which they dignify with electrifying names, and poke so pertina- 
ciously at their customers. “Sorry to see, sir, your hair is getting ray- 
ther thin at the top.” 

No answer. 

“ Sorry to see, sir, you are getting bald on the crown”—the varle 
looking in the mirror to see how that acts. 

But to inns. 

The head waiter at an inn generally takes all the fees, and po the 
people under him. I have known more than one head waiter with a share 
in the concern, I have one in my mind’s eye now, who, twenty years 
ago, when gentlemen used to get fastidious, would put on an imposing 
face, and recommend a bottle of the “green seal; and I was in the 
same house not long ago, and heard his successor PA op the 
same thing. “ Very curious old Port, sir—what we call green g 
said he, setting the bottle pompously on the table, having first held it 
up to the light to see it was all right. 

“Green seal” promises to last as long as greenhorns—most probably 
to the end of time. 
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One of the best jokes of the Reform times was with a waiter. “ All 
reformers here, waiter, I suppose?” said a tory, paying his bill. 

“Oh, yes! all reformers, sir—master, mistress, self, and all.” 

“Then there's the bill, the whole bill, and nothing but the bill,” said 
the gentleman, laying down his money. 

It is odd what different views different people have respecting the 
same thing. What one thinks perfection another thinks purgatory, 
This applies particularly to inns. “ Capital inn!” “ Worst inn in 
England!” On the continent, hotel-keepers invite the expression of 
opinion on their establishments. Of course they expect favourable ones 
on their own ; but still, keeping the sort of books they do, enable tra- 
vellers to record their opinions on the entertainment at the stage, on 
either side. Some of the observations are very quaint, and D’Israeli 
might do worse than coHect them for his next “ Curiosities of Literature.” 
In England, the freedom of the press, facetiously described at after- 
dinner carouses “as like the air we breathe,” &c., is not encouraged to 
hoist the lantern, ‘“ Beware of a bad house!” about inns ; and judges 
and juries really are such queer things, that “ the less a man has to do 
with them the better,” as the highwayman justly observed, when he was 
going to be hung. 

To show, however, how differently people view the same establish- 
ment, I will relate what happened to me the other night. I was intro- 
duced to a man, who, my host on presenting, accompanied with this 
specification, —“ The gentleman who lived a week at the ‘ Bull and 
Mouth’—Mr. Peter Parkinson, the gentleman who lived a week at the 
‘Bull and Mouth’ ’’—just as he might have introduced Mr. Van Am- 
burgh, as the gentleman wot confides his head in the lion’s mouth, 
or Mr. Michael Angelo Titmarsh, who stuck Punch’s poster on the 
pyramids of Egypt. 

But as I see it wants an hour to dinner, and the day is of Washington 
Irving’s “ spongy order,” I will tell the story, with particulars, premising 
what every person, I dare say, has observed, that there are various ways 
in this world of becoming “ famous,” as Lord Byron said. 

I knew a man who gained a name by upsetting the “ Quicksilver” 
mail, and, though to have a man brought up to one, or, in conformity 
with the rules of the “ Book of Etiquette,” to be taken up to be intro- 
duced to a gentleman, because he had lived a week at the “ Bull and 
Mouth,” *might, per se, appear rather ridiculous; yet, taken in con- 
nexion with the party—all being more or less famous—the singularity in 
my mind vanished at once, and I looked at the interesting individual 
just as I should have regarded Captain Back after he had obeyed the 
Admiralty laconic— 


Ross is come—come Back ! 


Here, too, let me premise, that the “Bull and Mouth,” when my hero 
spent his week there, was not what the “Bull and Mouth” now is, 
standing in statel deur, noble, clean, and well-proportioned, but 
the old origi “B and Mouth,” swarming, as it used to swarm, with 


(if with nothing else), with its dark coffee-room, imbibing the 

on the proximate stable, and galleried dormitories opening to 
air. 

Nay, reader, turn not up your lip with the curl of contempt! Despise 
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not the man who has performed such a feat. Canvass your acquaintance, 
and see if in its whole range you can produce one who can say, “I, too, 
have lived a week at the ‘ Bull and Mouth.’ ”’ 

But I have not yet got my train of ideas backed to the starting station- 
house of my mind. To place the matter fully and intelligibly before the 
reader, I should describe the person who introduced me to this eighth 
wonder of the world. The ceremony took place at the rooms of one 
Mr. Alphonso Jenkins, who lives in a style of almost Eastern splendour 
in a first floor (furnished) in Bidborough-street, Burton-crescent. Al- 
phonso is a traveller, a critic, a connoisseur, a virtuoso, a sort of poet, 
a collector of China, a sort of wit, a guitarist, a sentimentalist, and a 
soap-boiler. 

Luckless pen that mine is! In reading over the last sentence, I see 
I have strung Alphonso’s qualifications together in such a way, as might 
lead the ‘ ever-anxious-to-catch” critic to exclaim, “ Why he’s a bagsman 
to a soap-boiler!” No such thing, reader—no such thing. He's a 
genuine traveller. Boulogne-sur-Mer is proud of his visits ; Calais has 
contained him. He has been at Abbéville, Amiens, Beauvais, Saint 
Denis—all those magnificent towns through which Paris-bound voyageurs 
ramble. Brussels, too, can boast of his patronage ; and I have heard, 
that he knows the ins and outs of Rotterdam. If he had his own way 
he would sink the soap-boiler, and shine forth as the virtuoso only. 
There he is great. From the serene retirement of Bidborough-street he 
issues his edicts on taste, literature, fashion, and the fine arts. He can 
make or mar an author. He is supposed to “do” the light literature 
criticisms for “* Grandmamma.” 

Painters acknowledge his power — poets, “ ditto” —old Chinamen 
tremble at hiscoming. A spurious saucer is not safe before him—a sham 
Rembrandt neither. 

But I hear the alarm-whistle of the editor, and the train must start, 
without further preface or palaverment, so here goes: 

I became acquainted with Alphonso aboard one of those drowsy packet- 
boats on the canals, somewhere about Bruges or Ghent, and running 
foul of him one day in Fleet-street, after mutual salutations, and wonder- 
ment at the difference of his ro Rre pe: without his moustache and 
imperial. He presented me with his card, which, in due course of 
“exchange,” produced an invitation to a “conversazione.” At it 
Alphonso assured me I should meet the élite of London life—men re- 
nowned in arts, sciences, research, and intellect, travellers, musicians, 
statesmen (half-insinuating that Peel was coming), singers, dancers, phi- 
losophers, historians, sheriffs’ officers, trumpeters ‘“ heavenly grenadiers, 
and little drum-beaters,” as the song says; in short, that the world and 
his wife were coming. The “ Book of Etiquette,” “ Punch’s Portraits,” 
and Alphonso’s reviews, had inoculated me with young Norval’s com- 
plaint, and I lon for a peep into high life. Above all, I wished to 
see that broth of a boy, little James Graham, who, Dame Peel says, is 
“ always in a mess.” 

True to my hour, I was bowled in a “ patent safety” up the sweet re- 
tirement of Bidborough-street and presently found m on the land- 
ing of the first-floor, at the deouiag-soens whereof stood Alphonso, 
with Byronically or Carter Hallically arranged collar, and turn-up cuffs, 
surrounded by some murky-looking foreigners, while a dozen or two of 
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« devil-emay-care” looking Englishmen, in every variety of costume, from 
a dress-coat down to a blouse, lolled against the walls, or lounged and 
rolled about the chairs, and horse-hair sofa. 

Alphonso presented me to them in rapid succession, First, a count of 
the holy Roman empire ; then an out-of-luck duke from Bohemia; next, 
an ex-master of the horse to the Emperor of Morocco; then the author 
of “Ten Minutes’ Advice on the Care of your Teeth ;” then the author 
of the “ Universal Jester, or Post-chaise Companion.” Mr. Catnach, of 
the Seven Dials, then made his bow; after him came Mr. Somebody, 
whose name I did not catch, described as the celebrated owner of the 
" Happy United Family”—a miscellaneous collection of cats, mice, rats, 
and birds, all living in perfect harmony in one cage; Baron Nathan, and 
the proprietor of Gowland’s Lotion ; Mr. Bradbury, the patent spectacle 
merchant, and Von der Hutton, the importer of piping bulltinches, &c. &e, 
At length it came to the turn of a very pallid-looking individual, whose 
tight-buttoned coat and extensive waterfall satin tie concealed the de- 
ficiency of a waistcoat, who Alphonso introduced as Mr. Peter Parkinson, 
the gentleman who lived a week at the “ Bull and Mouth.” 

Strange and miscellaneous as some of the — introductions had 
been, I confess I was most tickled with the last, and after making m 
obeisance to a Paddington commissioner of sewers, the clerk to the clerk 
of the Hampstead and Highgate trusts, and Dr. de Drake, the corns, 
bunions, and callosities curer, | retraced my steps to where this adventurous 
youth had deposited his body, face backwards, on a mock rosewood chair, 
against the upper rail of which he was now whetting his chin, as though 
he were going to shave somebody with his face. The light from a 
couple of Mr. Baker's “ patent composites,” placed in a bracket against the 
wall, enabled me to scan the youth's sallow countenance, in which, so 
strong is the force of imagination, I fancied I traced the lineaments of 
intense thought and study. 

Having whetted his face and chin to his liking—an operation which he 
performed much in the manner of a horse scratching its head on a gate 
—he next began to lick the rail, and this amusement also appearing 
popular with him, some seconds elapsed ere I could catch his eye so 
as to enable me to hazard an observation. 

At length he looked at me. I confess I was rather disappointed with 
that index of his mind—the eye. It was full and clear; but after the 
first glance the effect gradually subsided, until it receded almost into 
vacuity. 

Like Hamlet, junior, however, with old Hamlet's ghost, I determined 
to _ a word with him, and forthwith observed, that it was a fine 
night. 

“ Glad to hear it,” he said, “for I've got to go to the ‘Cider Cellar’ 
arter this.”’ 

That was a step in the direction I wanted him to go—viz., towards 
the “ Bull and Mouth.” Not that I mean to mislead country youth by 
insinuating that the “Cider Cellar” lies between Bidborough-street and 
the “ Bull and Mouth;” but I mean that I wanted to get the ‘“ Bull and 
Mouth” ae him, and touching on another place of public en- 
tertainment me on in that direction. 

“ We have a pleasant party here,” said I, looking round on the hete- 
rogenous group. 
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“ Middling,” he said— “ no drink !"” 

“T think our host mentioned that you once lived a week at the ‘Bull 
and Mouth,’” I observed, after a pause, during which I was thinking 
whether it was not better to put the question at once than beat about 
the bush. 

“T believe you there,” he said, a flash of fire at the same time shoot- 
ing across his vacant eyes. . 

‘Was it comfortable ?” I inquired. 

“« Best beef-steaks in the world !” he exclaimed, giving the top of his 
chair a thump with his fist. 

‘What was the cause of your going there ?” I asked. ‘ What were 
youabout? Tell me the story—tell me all about it?” 

“ Story!” he exclaimed, like Canning’s needy knife-grinder to the 
friend of humanity—“ Story! I’ve none to tell, sir! I only wish 
the ‘ Bull and Mouth’ is as it was, and I had nothing to do but to live 
there.” 


Cuap. II. 


Wun I got settled into my slippers and arm-chair at home, I thought 
over the curious party I had been at, and the unusual and original intro- 
duction of the stranger. That “what is one man’s meat is another 
man’s poison” seemed clearly exemplified in the case of Peter Parkinson 
and Alponso Jenkins; Peter Parkinson evidently considering the summit 
of human happiness what Alphonso Jenkins thought an extraordinary 
case of penance and self-endurance. I could not say I was en 5 eg 
with Alphonso. He was evidently a notoriety-hunter—a would be. I 
then thought how I became acquainted with him, recalled the long table- 
(’héte dinners I had seen him at—the justice he did to the viands, until, 
at length, by one of those circuitous journeys of the mind, I found my- 
self el fo in an inquiry, how it happens that an inn in England and 
an inn abroad should be two such different things. 

What a “change has come over the spirit of the dreams” of these old 
coaching menageries—these Bulls and Mouths—these Saracens’ Heads 
—these Belle Sauvages—these Georges and Blue Boars—these White 
Horses—these Swans with two Necks, and other zoological curiosities. 
I wonder what will become of all these old coaching-houses! One feels the 
same sort of interest about them that the debtor would feel for the Fleet, 
or any of the ex-prisons in whieh he had had the pleasure of being con- 
tined. They are the ports at which many Peter Parkinsons have sailed 
and arrived from journeys, either oe or evil. I looked in at one or 
two of them the other day, and was shocked at what Isaw. The yards 
were deserted: no bustling of bperecre trampling of quadrupeds,—no 
rolling of wheels—no tinkling of bells. A little twelve-year-old urchin, 
who could scarcely see over the counter, occupied the place of the row of 
saucy clerks who formerly could hardly deign an answer. These have, 
doubtless, found refuge at the different railway stations, where, in city 
parlance, ‘‘ impudence is still at a mium.” With the testimony of 
Peter Parkinson before me, it w be going too far to say that “no- 
body” could call these old places comfortable; but the world at large, I 
think, would not be inclined to look y shay in that light. On the 
score of comfort, however, it is to be ed, that the world has taken 
enormous strides within the last fifty years—grown very fastidious. 

July.—voL, LXXIV. NO. CCXCV. x 
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Look at the country houses of the last century, and contrast them with 
the country houses of the present one. Why the squires are now living 
in as good ones as served the nobility before. The same with inns. No 
body used to expect to have a cottee-room carpeted. The old customer 
liked the old corner ; the grease-mark on the wall was all from his own 
head. Johnson would not have been himself at the “ Mitre” if he had 
not had his own place. ‘The very nastiness is @ recommendation to some 
people. ‘The nastiness of the majority of coaching inns, however, was not 
their only peculiarity. The “ ungrateful hurry” as Gay calls it, of every- 
body was quite as remarkable. Fancy, at the end of a long journey—say 
from Edinburgh to London—two days and two nights—being at length 
turned out of the cramped, cabined, confined coach, into one of these 
inn-yards. Lord bless us! But a journey was a journey in those days! 
We used to crow over our grandfathers when we got coaches to clear 
eight miles an hour; but what will “atmospheric” posterity think of us 
for being satistied with such crawling. Nothing short of * Edinburgh to 
London in one day” will go down with them, and then they will think 
they ought to go quicker. The Board of Trade, I see, think thirty- 
three miles an hour, including stoppages, the equitable rate of propul- 
sion. Pace is quite a disease: it grows with what it is fed upon. So 
with postage: people will soon want their letters every half-hour. But 
my business is withinns. Faney being at length released from bondage, 
and turned into one of the old imn-yards in London, for the first time, 
without a place to go to, ora person to speak to; yet how many thou- 
sands has it happened to! There is something fearfully appalling in 
finding oneself for the tirst time in London, without kinsman, friend, or 
acquaintance, 
Alone, but in a crowd! 

Doubly dreadful if the transition is from the merry family circle of 
home to the life-like death of erowded cities. The traveller’s coach com- 
panions bustled and hurried away, and before he knew where he was he 
stood alone among strangers. Such strangers too,—horsekeepers and 
helpers, coachmen and cads, gentlemen with sponges and dog-collars, 
Cachmere shawls made at Norwich, or piping bullfinches which they'd 
give for an old coat. Turn into the coffee-room, that last refuge of the 
destitute, as Dickens well calls it—sandy floor, frouzy, faded red- 
curtained boxes, greasy newspapers, and Pigot’s still greasier Directory. 
Ifthe man who has “travelled life’s dull round,” sighs to think his 
‘warmest welcome’s in an inn,” what must the youngster feel at first 
experiencing its friendly greeting. But who shall describe a night at 
one of these abominations,—we should have Washington Irving here;— 
the blowing of horns, the rumbling of coaches, the clambering of horses, 
the oaths of stablemen, the rattling of cabs, the jingling of coaches, the 
wheeling of barrows, the tinkling of bells, and though last, not least, the 
thumps and provoking interrogatories of boots, as to whether we are 
“the gent. booked for the Falmouth?” or “ the lady goin’ to Dewizes?” 
Then the waiters: there is as much difference between a London waiter 
and a country waiter, as there is between a London ’pikeman and a 
country ‘pikeman. The country waiter and the country ’pikeman know 
every body, the Londoners know nobody—that is to say, they don’t 
know who or what you are. To say that London waiters aioe people’s 
faces, is to contradict much minute and interesting information fre- 
quently supplied by these worthies on trials; but then it is generally to 
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the effect, that a gent. came with a lady on such a day, and had all the 
delicacies of the season in the Globe. They don’t say Mr. and Mrs, 
Tomkinson, or a lady and gentleman calling themselves Mr. and Mrs. 
Tomkinson, came on such a day, and had all the delicacies, &c. 

Grateful contrast to turn from the misery and discomfort of the old 
coaching inns to the Victoria and Euston of the railway station, really 
think the Euston cookery will bring the late unknown-untraversed desert 
of St. Paneras into repute, and compel the once vaunted Clarendon to 
hide its gastronomic head. But look first at the dimensions of the 
Euston—why, it’s a town of itself! Take its opposite neighbour, and 
twin brother, the Victoria with it, and they are a city of themselves : in 
olden times they would have returned a member to parliament between 
them. Lord Euston’s title has risen seventy-five and a quarter per cent. 
since the monster hotel was built—he should be called Lord Euston 
Hotel. What dribbling measures ministers promulgate for preserving 
the peace of the country, calling out yeomanry and enrolling cripple 
pensioners. Why don’t they enlist the porters, waiters, boots, and 
runners of these great national hotels. If they were well drilled, and 
drawn up rank and file, with their boot-jacks and other implements of 
war in their hands, they would strike terror into the hearts of Dan 
himself and the “ finist pisantry” under the sun. But to the Euston and 
Victoria: these houses are conducted on the continental principle of 
charging servants in the bill, and letting people know what they have 
to pay beforehand. so that no one has a nmght to live like a fighting- 
cock and then grumble at the bill. In every bed-room is a list of 
charges, and people may occupy the vacant time consumed in drying 
their hands by reading the announcement in the frame. The prices are 
highly remunerative, but at the same time not extravagant. I don’t, 
however, find that Peel’s vaunted tariff, which was to enable every man 
to pay the income-tax without feeling it, has had the effect of reducing 
inn bills anywhere. Perhaps, like the bootmaker, inn-keepers were just 
going to raise their prices, and the reduction enables them to keep them 
as they were. 

Still the charges are moderate compared to hotels at the west end, 
and having no servants to pay is a luxury of no small importance. One 
never knew what to give servants—one house was no criterion: for 
another ; and between the sour half-saucy demeanour of the ape 
and the dapper obsequiousness of the overpaid, one was always in a fidget. 
I only hope that thick-headed fool, John Bull, who never seems happy 
from home but when he has his hand in his breeches pocket, will not 
contravene the salutary regulations by beginning to pay them. I would 
rather that he would accept the invitation at the bottom of the inn tariff, 
and give notice of “any negligence or misconduct on the part of any 
member of the establishment.” 

On comparing the Euston bills with a heap that have accumulated in 
a corner of my portmanteau, I do not find the charges much deficient to 
what they are in many inns in other parts of England. Euston dinners 
are, by the bill of fare, but beds, breakfasts, teas, and those sort of 
things, are pretty much the same. Here is one from an hotel in Edin- 
burgh—* breakfast half-a-crown,” dinner, with game, “ five shillings - 
another from an inn at Brighton, wherein breakfast is charged two 
shillings a-day, with the addition of one day “ham and eggs,” being 
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charged a shilling, and the next “ eggs and ham,” one and sixpence; so 
that, at Brighton ham and eggs is evidently the dish to order. I have a 
Leamington bill, too, before me, where breakfast and eggs are charged 
two and twopence, so that a breakfast, in an innkeeper’s mind, evidently 
consists of toast, table-cloth, and tea-pot—all else is extra. The Lea- 
mington people have a pretty good idea of charging. I heard a story of 
a party of gentlemen there, who, thinking a certain number of bottles 
of inn wine had not the same effect upon them that the same number of 
bottles would have at home, determined to try how it was, by decanting 
themselves ; when lo, and behold, the decanter would not hold the bottle 
by a third ; to make amends, however, for the excess of measure, the 
landlord very properly charged them a shilling a bottle extra. I havea 
eard before me of one of the large houses there, where “ ladies-maids 
and servants out of livery” are offered board and lodging at one pound 
eight a-week, and in the servants’ hall at one pound six: taking the 
lowest figure, nearly seventy pounds a-year—to say nothing of wages, 
aud that, too, for people whose parents are very likely living and bring- 
ing up families upon forty. Ilowever, 1f people like to pay it, it is “no 
business of mine,” as Paul Pry used to say, only if I had a servant there, 
I should give them about halt the latter sum, and let them board them- 
selves. LT have no doubt we should both benefit by the transaction. The 
worst feature in an inn bill is the word “ Soda.” It is a sure sign the 
wine was bad; the very reading of the word conjures up a headache, or 
the heartburn, or both. There is no end of * Soda” in the bills I’ve 
been looking over—so much, indeed, that [ll have no more of it, and 
stop the discussion by putting all the Green Dragons, and Georges, and 
White Swans, and Black Boys, and Bells, and Kings’ Arms, and Lord 
Granbys, and Cross Keys, and Wellingtons, and Bluchers, into the fire. 
There, how they blaze! 

I verily believe I have spent as much money in town inns as would 
have built a first-rate alims-house,—clock, vane, and all complete,—to 
comtort and shelter me in the decline of life. And “eui bono,” I may 
ask, what good has it done me ? Am I ever spoken of with affection 
or remembered with regret? Oh, no! If 1 am ever spoken of at all, 
itis as of * Number Forty-two,” or as “the lushy cove in Ninety-four, 
wot lost the Magnet three times by over-sleeping of himself.” Shoeking 
reflection! No act stings a man half so severely as the pecuniary indis- 
eretions of his youth; time softens all other sorrows, but these recol- 
lections rankle and canker the more the older we get. Away with them, 
say |! 

Clubs have put asad spoke in the wheels of London hotel-keepers—at 
least, in as far as coffee-rooms are concerned. Every man belongs to a 
club, where as much or as little wine can be taken as he chooses. The 
old custom of drinking—rather poisoning oneself—for what was called 
the “good of the house” is almost exploded. Vinegar cruets supply 
the place of magnums. Degenerate days! Could any of our hardy 
three-bottle ancestors see the libations of their sons, how they would 
blush for their degeneracy! But for the increase of population, the 
wine trade would be ruined—the port wine trade, at least. It is 
only poor old stagers who stick to the “ strap,”—young ones, and people 
clambering up the hill of gentility, drink claret-—young ones, because 
they are half drunk with champagne before the cloth is drawn, and 
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‘“aspirants’’ because they understand it is “genteel.” Well, well, “ it’s 
very harmless!"’ as the lady said when she gave five-and-twenty guineas 
for a pocket-handkerchief. 

An inn—hotel, perhaps, I should call it—abroad is a traveller's home 
—his haven; in England it is little better than a harbour of refuge. It 
may be laid down as a rule that no one goes to an inn that can possibly 
avoid it. ‘Two causes combine in effecting this: first, the want of com- 
fort which characterises the generality of English inns; and, secondly, 
the exorbitance of the charges. Abroad, the hotels are the liveliest, the 
gayest, the pleasantest, the cheapest places going; while in England, 
they are generally noisy, dingy, frouzy, comfortless affairs, that we go 
into reluctantly, and are never happy until we are out of it again. It is 
hardly possible to conceive a greater difference in one and the same thing, 
than between the light airiness of a Calais or Boulogne hotel, and the 
heavy, sombre, cheese and porter air of a Dover tavern. The French 
hotel wears the holiday garb of a perpetual féte—the English one only 
wants the sign taken down, and bars put up, to look like a prison. 
Abroad, the colour of the building, the air of the draperies, the taste of 
the flowers, the neatness of the attendants, all invite you to enter, and 
generally to make a lengthened sojourn. In England, if any thing is 
attempted in the way of decoration, any thing smart or cheerful in the 
way of carpet or curtain, or any little bit of nature introduced in the 
way of shrub or flower, they seem to put to shame the rest of the 
furniture, or to demonstrate the sad difference between town and country 
plants. I write this in view of three stunted soot-catching spruces in 
red pots, gracing an iron balcony, the yellowing stem of the middle tree 
(bush rather) giving notice of premature departure. Luckless plant to 
be thus cut off! Spruces indeed! there is little spruceness about them. 
Nevertheless, unless the landlord reads this article (and I have purposely 
omitted all intimation of the locality), I will be bound to say he will let 
the whole tree wither before he thinks it necessary to remove it. 

The hotels at Greenwich, Blackwall, and Richmond, and a few of the 
suburb holiday places are exceptions ; but then they are merely summer 
flowers, and store their finery in the winter. Nothing can be more 
beautiful than the Castle garden at Richmond on a fine summer after- 
noon, when the Thames is alive with steamers, full of smart bonnets 
and bodices. 

What a long way a little money will go with a single man abroad— 
what enjoyment he may have for it, and what an insight he may get 
into life and the world at large! The great fault of Englishmen is 
that they always travel in shoals: one would think they expected to be 
eaten up by the natives, and go together for mutual protection. It is a 
great drawback upon observation and adventure, for they are generally 
too busy with their own party to look after other people, while their num- 
bers preclude their admission into other circles. Dr. Johnson said that 
a postchaise had jolted many an intimacy to death, and foreign travel 
has had the same effect upon thousands of friendships that might have 
stood the ordinary jars and concussions of Jife. The true way to travel 
is to set off alone, with two shirts and a dickey, picking up acquaint- 
anee and leaving them just as chance or inclination directs. I have 
known two of the best friends in the world squabble before they reached 
the French coast, and “cut” before they got to the capital. One of 
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the great luxuries of continental travel undoubtedly is, the almost in- 

ariable excellence and reasonableness of the public accommodations, 
The scale of charges, too, is so much assimilated, that a man can make 
his bill out in his own mind, almost as accurately as the landlord—bed 
eo mueh, breakfast so much, dinner so much. In England this is not 
the ease, as I said before. Breakfast, at many inns, comprises a Brit: an- 
nia metal tea-pot, sugar-basin, and milk (called by courtesy cream), jug 
to match, a pot of butter and a roll—all the ‘essentials, eggs, fried 
ham. cold meat, &c., being extras. Ata fashionable hotel in Bond-street, 
dinner used to be charged item by item, even down to the bread and 
melted butter, and a pretty expensive affair a half-crown coffee-room 
used to be. Abroad, they charge you two francs for breakfast, and 
give you whatever you call for. I have seen men ating shrimps, 
hashed woodeock, red mullets, turkeys’ eggs, and I don’t know what 
else, for this sum. People talk of their indifference for the good things 
of this world, and their ability to dine off any thing (particularly when 
they have just finished a rood breakfast and don't feel as if they were 
likely to be hungry again); but say what they will, the certainty of a 
good dinner and comfortable accommodation at the end of a long day, i is 
no small cheerer to the spirits. 

Railroads have done by country inns what clubs have done by London 
ones—in patrician parlance, “knocked the wind out of them.” Nay, 
I think railroads have dealt a severer blow to country inns than clubs 
have to London inns, for the railways have closed some of the “ day- 
lichts” for them altogether. What a melancholy sight is a great 
rambling, deserted road-side, hotel, house, and stables alike empty, and 
the once attractive sign, creaking and rattling on its gibbet ! I saw 
such a one the other day: I had not seen it for five years—it was then 
in its glory—a nice, pretty, rough-cast, old hale house, with woodbine 
and black cluster vines creeping up its blue tile roof—all was in keep- 
ine. The large trim landlady rustling in black silk and well oiled 
front ; the sly little hazel-eyed niece continually popping her head out 
of the best p: arlour window ; two fine, straight, full- -grown, buxom lasses 
acting the alternate parts of chambermaid and dairymaid ; one old 
waiter in a clean pink striped jacket, as though he were about to ride a 
race; and a still older boots with large silver buckles in his shoes. All 
was changed. The large landlady was dead ; ditto the waiter, ditto the 
boots. The buxom chambe rmaids and the pretty niece were all married 
—the latter to the “ union” doctor, the former to farmers’ servants. A 
travelling donkey had broken through the white railing and browsed 
upon the vine, pulling it nearly down, exhibiting the green damp upon 
the walls, and knocking the “ ro Let” board crooked. The last wheel- 
mark had died out before the door. I peeped i in, but seeing the glass 
case that used to hold the interesting museum of pigeon pies, jelly, sticks 
of celery, and jaded joints gone, I beat a hasty retreat from the now 
deserted scene of much previous enjoyment. 
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Tre valley of the Euphrates may be considered as divided into twelve 
distinct regions, which are not less remarkable in their general aspect and 
physical characters than they are in their incidents of history and divers 
populations. Thus the higher portions of the river belong to the elevated 
and frozen uplands of hardy Armenia. <A second region comprises Cap- 
padocian Taurus, through whose rocky depths the waters have to force 
their way for a considerable distance, ere they gain the third and fertile, 
but still hilly districts of Commagena, renowned in the history of Alex- 
ander’s successors, and of an early Christianity. A fourth region is the 
Syrian Euphratensis, a more level country, distinguished by the number 
aud lustre of its ancient towns, and terminated by a sombre rocky dis- 
trict, at one period the seat of dark rites performed in the high temples 
of Ba’al, Magog, and Astaroth; and at another, the oft-disputed battle- 
tield of Roman and Persian power. The fifth is forest land, amid which 
the river expands to leave a ford or pass, renowned from all antiquity, 
and which also reveals the shady summer retreats of luxurious yet taste- 
ful and artistic Khalifs, and the marble palaces of the Queen of Palmyra. 
A sixth leads by the valley of the Habor—the perpetual limits of Ro- 
man power and dominion in the east, to the scriptural Rehoboth and the 
strongholds of Saladin. This is essentially Mesopotamian Euphrates. 
The seventh is the Arabian or central part of the river, characterised by 
its palm groves and Persian water wheels, which clothe an arid and 
sandy soil with gardens and shrubbery, amid which arise the minarets 
and temples, the domed sepulchral chapels, and the earth-coloured, 
windowless houses, thickly interspersed with ruins, of modern Islamism. 

The next, and the eighth district in succession, and to which the pro- 
cress of the descent now conducts us, is a drear and wild territory of 
rugged and naked rocks, only here and there fertilised by plains of allu- 
vium, and interspersed with rich valleys and islands of exceeding verdure. 
This region extends from the picturesque town of Ana to the plains of 
Babylonia, a distance of about two hundred miles by river, and it con- 
tains, secluded within its bosom, the sites of what were once the chief 
towns and strongholds, and the chief schools and synagogues of the cap- 
tive Jews. ; ; 

It was in this territory that, like Deiotarus, the Paphlagonian king, 
driven within the limits of a metropolis, a citadel, and a treasury in the 
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valley of the Halys, the Resh-Glutha, or Prince of the Captivity, isolated 
by rocks and sands, which, except for an occasional snake or lizard, are 
abandoned to fear and famine, supported all the state and splendour 
of an ore ntal sovere ign, far outshining in pomp the rival prince and 
patriarch at Tiberias, and that for a long time after the fane of Islam- 
ism, had taken the place of the Temple of Solomon. 

The steamer Exphrates lett its station above Ana early in the morning 
of the 3ist of May, and keeping to the right of the long line of verdant 
islands, passed safely through the various difficulties presented at this 
point to the navigation of the river. These impediments overcome, the 
steamer brought to fora short time on the Mesopotamian side of the river, 
a mile or two below the town. I went ashore with others, and having gone 
inland to examine the rocks, was unaware of the steamer having: started, 
till turning accidentally round, I saw her already on her way, and beyond 
reach of voice or signals. I had nothing left but to make the best of my way 
after her, and I walked from this moment, with a few hours rest at night, 
till about the same hour, or nine o'clock, the ensuing day, when [re joined 
my ship at the islanded town of Haditha, a distance by river of sixty- 
six mile : from Ana, but probabl; ly not more than fifty by the left bank. 

At Al Buni, about six miles below Ana, an irregular ledge of rocks 
and wall extends about three hundred yards into the river, and causes a 
broken falling current, difficult for a steamer to breast; and a little be- 
yond this was a eastellated mansion corresponding to the castle called 
Sbéria by Balbi. 

About seven miles above Haditha, a few date trees on the left bank, and 
some ruins, mark the site of a small town called Zidba, and apparently the 
same place that is written Zovia by Balbi, and Zawyhe in Texeira. At 
this point a wall nearly crosses the river, leaving a passage of only from 
thirty to thirty-five feet wide, close in with the right bank, with rocks 
further obstruc ‘ting the passage below. 

All along this portion of the river’s course, the ruins of walls are met 
with, to which formerly wheels were attached for the purpose of irrigat- 
ing the country, attesting to the population and industry which smiled 
upon these lands in the time of its oce upation by the Israclites. 

Haditha or Haddisa is a small island which now only contains a few 
cottages of sedentary Arabs, embosomed amid palm trees and pomegra- 
nates, and which struggle into life amid ruins of older edifices. The 
population of agricultural Arabs in the surrounding district is still, how- 
ever, considerable ; but the ruling shaykh takes up his residence in the 
village on the island. Harassed by the Arabs of the desert, who come 
down in harvest time to plunder the crops, these people, expressed 
through their chief, an ardent desire to pass under the rule of a nation 
which had found the means of navigating their river, and which could 
give them a real protection by means of armed steamers. 

Haditha is surnamed by the Arabian geographers, Al Nir, or “ The 
Luminous,” from the circumstance of its having been a celebrated seat 
of learning among the Jews. The facts collected in favour of this iden- 
tity, by D’ Anville, are further corroborated by Benjamin of Tudela, who 
distinctly associates Pombeditha with Jubba, which is a site in the same 
neighbourhood. It appears, however, to have been known by other 
names than Nearda, for Benjamin of Tudela notices in his “ Itinerary,” 
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p. 63, Aliobar, as being with Pombeditha in Nehardea. This Aliobar 
would appear also to be the same as the Olabus of Isidorus of Charax, 
which that author places at a distance of twelve schwni from Anatho, 
and hence another medieval name for this fortified synagogue and school 
of the Babylonian Jews. 

Josephus, in his “ Antiquities,” describes Nearda as a populous Baby- 
lonian town, possessing fertile and extensive lands, and ca rable of defying 
an enemy, being surrounded on all sides by strong a and the river 
Euphrates. Ptolemy places Nearda in Mesopotamia, which only proves, 
as Cellarius justly remarks, that it was a Pimitrophal town. 

The same island fortress appears under the name of Achaiachala in 
Ammianus Marcellinus, as having been passed by the Roman army after 
Thilutha, and like that fort, being calculated by its nature and artificial 
defences to make a strong resistance, it was neither attacked nor sub- 
dued.* 

The same morning that I joined the steamer at Haditha (June Ist), 
we started on our onward course, through a country of the same stern 
aspect, with the exception of a fertile vale called the Wadi H4rin on the 
Babylonian side. After a brief navigation of twenty miles, we arrived 
at the large island called Jubba, in which the cottages of Arabs and mo- 
dern sepulchral chapels are dispersed, with the ruins of a castle, and 
other fragments of antiquity, amid a dense growth of palm trees and 
pomegranate shrubs. There were also many modern houses, and traces 
of olden times on the Babylonian side of the river, and a Muhammadan 
masjid made itself distinguished amidst the far-spreading groves and 
gardens. 

Benjamin of Tudela saves all trouble of identification in regard to the 
medizval history of this place, by his attesting Al Jabar, as he designates 
it, to be the site of the Jewish Pombeditha, one of the most distinguished 
of the Babylonian schools. D’Anville, also remarks that the position 
given to Pombeditha in the oriental part, “ Orbis Romani,” corresponds 
to the position of Jubba. 

The distance given by the historian of Julian’s descent, of 200 stadia, 
or twenty miles from Achaiachala to Baiasmalcha, also written Barax- 
malcha, also identifies the place so named with Jubba. As the name 

given by Ammianus to Haditha, appears to have some reference to its 

rocky castle, so that of Baiasmalcha appears to allude to the existence of 
a malik, or king, at the place; in the same way as we afterwards find him 
calling the nahr-malik or royal river, Naarmalcha. This would lead to 
the supposition that Pombeditha was the chosen residence of the Prince 
of the Captivity. 

On descending the river the following day (June 2), from Jubba to 
Hit, we passed, at a short distance from the first-mentioned site, an Arab 
village, above which, a Muhammadan masjid occupied @ prominent posi- 
tion upon a rocky headland, while groves of palm trees and gardens 
fringed the river banks below. This site, called Nasia by the Arabs, 
and noticed by Idrisi, as being twenty-one Arabian miles above Hit, 
corresponds to the Diacira of Ammianus, or Aayipa of Zozimus, seven 





* Hadatha is also mentioned among the metropolitan and episcopal churches 
subject to the Catholicos of the Chaldeans, and Hadith, in Assyria, as among the 
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miles below Baraxmalcha, and which was taken and destroyed by the 
Romans. Isidorus Characenus has also a town which he calls Izzaneso- 
olis, situated between Olabus and Aiopolis, where are the fountains of 
bitumen (Hit), and which would appear to be the same as Pombeditha, 
were it not for the distance given of twelve schzni from Olabus. But as 
the same author also gives sixteen schwni from Izzanesopolis to Aiopolis, 
and there is not one half of that amount of twenty-eight schzeni, or 168 
miles from Haditha to Hit; we must suppose that the distance between 
Ana and Haditha is, by inadvertence, repeated from Haditha to Izzane- 
sopolis. 

As we approached the celebrated bitumen fountains of Babylonia, the 
hilly ranges became lower, having also less abrupt slopes, and verging 
off to an undulating territory, which, however, preserved the same arid 
and repulsive aspect. 

Celebrity has not conferred riches on Hit. Besides its productive 
market for bitumen and salt, it is also a station in the great caravan road, 
and is, nevertheless a poor town of about one hundred houses, with only 
a few stunted date trees growing around. The soil loaded with saline 
matters and permeated by sulphureous exhalations, is infertile and un- 
productive; and the camel, patient of thirst and toil, merely passes 
by a naked spot, where even the waters are unrefreshing. 

These fountains renowned in all antiquity, which furnished the impe- 
rishable mortar of the Babylonian structures, and which were made ob- 
jects of especial visit by Alexander, by Trajan, Severus, and Julian, are 
several in number, and at some distance from one another; two of the 
largest occur about a mile from the town, the waters of which are re- 
ceived in shallow reservoirs, the bitumen floating on the surface is col- 
lected and allowed to harden, while the evaporation of the waters affords 
a large supply of fine salt, which is not only sought for at Baghdad 
and Basra, but also at Bombay. The temperature of the springs was 
varied from 88° of Fahrenheit to 98°. The water was clear, but 
evolved gases, having a sulphureous smell, in large quantities. The dif- 
ferent springs unite to flow in one stream into the Euphrates, cor-espond- 
ing to the small river called Is by Herodotus (lib. i., e. 179). 

We have seen that Isodorus of Charax designates the bitumen springs 
by the name of Aiopolis, and Zozimus calls the same place Zita, or . 
Sitha, which has some approximation to the existing name of Ayun Hit, 
or the springs of Hit, the appearance of the place appears to have been 
pretty nearly the same in Olivier’s time as it is at present. It could 
scarcely boast of a thousand inhabitants and but few date trees grew 
around it. 

The oriental geographers notice at the same place the tomb of Abd’ 
ullah, son of Mubak, a mussulman of great sanctity. 

Quitting Hit on the 3rd of June, the country continued to lower, the 
hills gradually sinking to the level of the plains, and every thing charac- 
teristic of solidity and durability disappearing fast, till we came to 4 
point where the last low and nearly level upland advanced to the west or 
on the Arabian side, bearin upon nearly its extreme point, a Muham- 
madan temple, called Masjid Sandabiya, and which itself rose up from 
amidst ruins of greater anti uity. 

A site, still regarded with veneration by the Arabs, as being on the 
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last remnant of rocky lands, was also a seat of worship in olden times, for 
Isidorus describes it under the name of Besachana, as the seat of a temple 
of Atergatis. 

Zozimus relates that Julian proceeded from Zita by Megia to Zara- 
gardia, where was a lofty throne built of stone, and which the natives 
related to have been built by Trajan. Ammianus also speaks of what 
he calls Ozogardana, an abandoned town, which the Romans burnt, and 
where the people pointed out the Throne of Trajan. 

It is obvious, although history does not aaa the fact, that Trajan in 
erecting a throne for himself was imitating therein the precedents given 
to him by oriental pomp and pride. The Takhti Suliman, or Throne of 
Solomon, on the plain of Murgab, still represents, according to Sir Wil- 
liam Ousely and the Baron de Bode, the throne of the ancient Kings of 
Persia, where they used to sit in public, in unison with oriental taste, and 
in conformity with oriental climate. 

Such also was the Takhti Jamshid, or Throne of Dejoces, at Perse- 
polis, the Takhti Ba'lkis, the Throne of the Queen of Sheba, and the well- 
known Takhti Khusrau, the Throne of Chosroes, at Ctesiphon. Even 
the captive Valerian had his throne allotted to him, a hillock on the 
plain of Susiana, crowned with the ruins of an ancient edifice still bear- 
ing the name of Takhti Kaisar, or Ceesar’s throne. 

But none of these bear comparison in point of splendour of situation, 
and for peculiarity of concurrent circumstances, to the site chosen by the 
conqueror of the Parthians for his eastern throne. From this place, the 
wide and level plains of Babylonia stretched before him as far as the eye 
could reach, like a boundless sea of land. In this great monotonous extent, 
covered with towns, villages, and palm groves, dotted with temple-bearing 
mounds, and watered by innumerable canals, the eye would see in ima- 
gination the distant towers of Babylon, the far-off beacons of Chaldea, 
and the walls of Seleucia, crowned by the proud arch of Ctesiphon; for 
nothing but the spherical shape of the earth or want of pore in the eye, 
could obstruct in this region of clear skies and pellucid horizons, a far- 
seeking vision. Immediately below the same spot, the hum of men 
would make itself heard from cities of renown, the great wall of Semi- 
ramis, would lay like a girdle upon the flanks of the Babylonian terri- 
tory, o’ertopped by the lofty towers of the biblical Accad; while the river 
itsel{—the mighty Euphrates—was all the time flowing beneath the very 
shadow of the marble-seat, exulting at its proud approach to the land of 
brazen gates and gilded palaces, and where its azure bosom would be 
fretted and chequered by lights like the starry heavens. : 

By the time that we had attained the parallel of Masjid Sandabiya, 
all traces of hills or rocks had disappeared on the left bank, out of the 
level plains, of which the great mound of Sifairah rose, surrounded by 
fragments of ruin to indicate the point from whence the great wall of 
Media, or of Semiramis, now called Khalu, or Sidd Nimrud, took its de- 
parture to follow a north-westerly direction, still marking the limits of 
rock and plain, till it reached the Tigris at Opis, or Aski Baghdad, a 
distance of from fifty to sixty miles. ‘ 

Below the plain and ruins of Sifairah, the soil lowered into lake and 
marsh, designated as Kara Giil—the black lake, and sometimes Rumilah; 
from whence the first great canal takes its departure from the Euphrates 
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to the Tigris. This canal is variously called Saklawiya and Nahr Isa, 
the latter name, according to Abu-I-Fada, b being derived from Isa ibn 
Abd-ullah ibn Abbas, an uncle of the Khalif Mansur. 

Beyond the valley of the Saklawiya, the soil rose again, and on an 
almost isolated grave lly spot, so surrounded by canals of irrigation, as to 
appear pe minsulated on the river, stood the modern Arab fort of Filujah, 
a at walled building, without either town or village in the 

eighbourhood. The steamer brought to at this point, which bemg the 
most proxim: ate to Baghdad, a party left hence the ensuing morning for 
that ity. 

The Roman army under Julian is related by Ammianus to have ad- 
vanced from Ozogardana, after burning the town, which was abandoned 
towards the Euphrates. Some opposition, however, was made to the 
army passing the river, and an engagement was fought with the troops 
under Surenas, and the Malik Rodosaces. 

The river Euphrates is described as having been crossed by a bridge 
of boats, after which the army arrived at Macepracta, where are stated to 
have been the remains of a wall built to preserve the Assyrians against 
incursions, and where the river Euphrates sent off a large canal. These 
two points would appear to establish satisfactorily so nach of the pro- 
gress of the Romans, and to identify Macepract a with the site of Si- 
fairah, and the first eanal drawn from Euphrates, also called Naaraga,* 
with the Nahr Isa or Saklawiya. 

At the same spot, viz., Where the E uphrates is first divided, Ptolemy 
pl wed his town of Sipphara, the name of which we still find prese rved 
in Sifairah, and Abydenus (Apud. Euseb. Prep. Evang. lib. ix., ¢. 41) 
also notices the city of the Sipparani, after which he says the Euphrates 
is divided. It appears also to be the Schephithit in Nehardea, of Ben- 
jamin of Tudela. 

The Roman army advanced from Macepracta to Perisabora, and Zozi- 
nius mentions, what is not alluded to by Ammianus, that the soldiers 
stuck in the mud at the entrance of the canal, which evidently refers to 
the marsh called Rumilah, or Kara Gul. Perisabora is described by 
Ammianus as a great and populous town, surrounded by water, the cita- 
del being built on a rock imitating the Argolic buckler. According to 
Zommus, the town had a double wall, disposed as a segment of a 
cirele, the north side a defended by a canal, the east by a ditch and 
rampart, with oblique entrances to the south and west. The road from 
the outer wall to the citadel presented many difficulties, and there were 
hich towers of bricks and plaster half way. 

The name of Perisabora is derived by the sophist Libanius (Orat. p. 
315) from the Sasanian King Sapor, or Shapur, and the identity of this 

city with A’bar I have found indicated i in the lists of the metropolitan 
and episcopal churches subject to the Catholicos of the Chaldeans, ener 
A’bar is mentioned as a bishop's see under the name of Pheroz Sa 
evidently Firuz Shapur, and it is also enumerated among the Jaco te 
bishopries by the name of Pherce Sapor. 

There is, however, considerable difficulty in Positioning A’bar at 





* Pliny (lib. c. 26) also places Hippara or Hipparenum, evidently the same as 


Sipphara, andj which he describes as Chald@worum doctrina clarum on the river 
4 arraga. 
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Filujah as D’Anville has done.  Idrisi places A’bar at a distance of 
thirty-six miles from Baghdad, on the road to Rakka, indicating at all 
events a north-westerly direction from Baghdad, but a great excess of 
distance, Filujah being only nineteen miles from the city of the Khalifs. 
The movements of the Romans also attest that Perlsabers was reduced 
before attaining the Nahr Malcha or royal river, at the entrance of which 
was a tall tower like a Pharos. 

A greater extent of river would also be expected at the site of a cit 
so well defended in ancient times, and afterwards the residence of the 
first kings of the Al Mundar dynasty, as it was afterwards of the 
first among the Abasside Kalifs, Abu-l-Abbas Saffah, or “the sanguinary” 
and Abu Jafar al Mansur “the victorious.” Ibn Haukel also relates that 
in his time the palace of one of the later Khalifs, Abu-l-Abbas al Kayim 
Bittah, who reigned a.v. 1031, were still visible at the same place, which 
was also a seat of learning, both among the Jews and the Arabs ; several 
of the most learned Arabian authors bearing the surname of A’bari. 

Ammianus Marcellinus describes Perisabora as being beyond the 
Nahr Malcha or Royal River, which is contradicted by all other historians, 
as well as by the facts of the case itself, for the Romans did not go be- 
yond the Royal River, the bed of which being obstructed by the Per- 
sians, they had to cleanse and open it previous to the boats gaining en- 
trance therein; after which they are described as sailing to the Tigris. 

The army is also described as passing a district watered by many 
canals of irrigation, between Perisabora and the Royal River, as also a 
city inhabited by Jews, which being deserted Julian caused to be burnt. 
This town is called Tisserne by Zonare, and apparently Fissenia by 
Zozimus, but the latter historian also notices a town without a name, 
previous to Fissenia, which he says was near the Royal River, 

Next eame Maogamalcha, which is described as being a considerable 
place, fortified by double walls, and situated in a marsh surrounded by 
water. This town was captured by the Romans, and reduced to cinders. 
Zonare calls it Bitra, and Zozimus Bithra; but Cellarius doubts the iden- 
tity, from some contradictory evidence in regard to the reduction and 
capture of the town. The army was now on the Royal River, or Tra- 
jan’s canal, as historians also designate it, the entrance of which is de- 
scribed, as being indicated by a tower like a Pharos, and upon which, be- 
sides the castle in the date rove, where Julian was placed in personal 
danger, was also the town of Besuchin, which was only forty stadia, or 
four miles from Ctesiphon. It was after this that the army took to 
the boats; they having only navigated thirty stadia, or three miles by 
the Royal River to Ctesiphon. The difficulties met with during this pro- 
cress, and the details of a war so fatal to the Roman emperor, are matters 
of ordinary history, and are circumstantially related by Gibbon from 
Ammianus, Libaninus, and others; the actual position of the sites men- 
tioned, with the exception of Macepracta and Ctesiphon is still, however, 
a desideratum in historical geography, to the perfection of which what 
we have been enabled to state is but a slender contribution, 

To turn then to the principality of the captive Jews; Sur, Sura, or 
Sora, was their third most distinguished school and synagogue, as it was 
also once a celebrated Babylonian town. Babylon itself, according to 
the Book of Baruch, was upon the river Sud, for which Bochart reads 
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So'a, Sur, and in which reading he is supported by Hebrew monu- 
ments. 

The Muhammadan geographers also corroborate this fact. Abu-l-fada 
distinctly states that the Euphrates after passing the Nahr Kulbah by six 
farsakhs, and giving off the Nil canal, divides itself into two streams, 
one of which tlowed onwards to Sura, while the other flowed by Kufa 
into the marshes of the Rumiyah. The first was called Nahr Sura; Mr, 
Fraser (Mesopotamia and Assyria, p. 33) says from the name of a town 
in its vicinity, and which must be the site of ancient Sura, but the 
exact position of which has not yet been determined. 

Ibn Haukal, in going from Baghdad to Kufa, passed the Royal River to 
arrive at Kasr ibn Hubaira, on the river Frat, where he says are several 
streams, so that the water is much augmented, and it passes on to the town 
of Sura. The great river Frat has not any branch, he says, more consi- 
derable than this. 

The name of Naarsares and Maarsares, which may be corrupted from 
Nahr Sura, but which some scholars explain as meaning “the fetid 
river,” appears also to have been given by classical antiquity to that 
portion of the river Euphrates which lay below the Royal River, at a 
time when that derivative carried away a great portion of the waters of 
the main stream, ‘The remainder dividing itself to flow sluggishly on- 
wards on the one hand by Babel and Sura to the marshes of Babylon, 
and on the other by Kufa to the marshes of Rumiyah and the antique 
Pallacopas; became, from its stagnant characters, impure and fietid. 
* Flumen foetidum (says Hyde, de Relig. Vet. Persarum) guod ad 
Palude s dee at je r Babe le f ne 

The subject of the rivers and cities of the plains of Babylonia, how- 
ever, well merits a separate consideration, by which, indeed, the details 
of the inquiry can be alone understood. 

The Jews of the captivity, besides the destruction of their cities by 
the Babylonians in the year 32, n.c., their slaughter by the Greeks of 
Seleucia, and their perse eution by the Romans under Trajan, Lucius 
Quietus, and Hadrian; had to undergo many reverses, and to be sub- 
jected to severe trials before their final extinction as a power in Baby- 
lomia. 

In this case the persecutions did not arise from that religion which, 
having its origin in their own fatherland, was, nevertheless, rejected 
with the same contempt as the elegant mythology of the Greeks, and 
the spirituality of the Magians; and which they refused to associate with 
the institutions of Moses with the same pertinacity that they exhibited 
in Babylonia, in resisting the more furious proselytism and iron oppres- 
sion of the followers of Muhammad. 

Under all circumstances, and surrounded or oppressed by whatever 
form of religion, the Talmud remained to the Jew, the magic circle with- 
in which the national mind patiently laboured for ages in performing the 
bidding of the old enchanters, who first drew the sacred line, beyond 
which it might not pass. 

The re-establishment of the Prince of the Captivity, in all his former 
state and power, dated from the time when the schools of Babylonia and 
Palestine fell into open schism concerning the calculation of the Paschal, 
and when the compilation of the Babylonian Talmud commenced and 
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finished under the Rabbi Asche, resulted from that schism. The pomp 
of their prince, the wealth of their subjects, and the flourishing pile on 
of the schools are strong testimonies that the condition of the Babylonian 
Jews under the Persians, was highly favourable. ; 

Whether, as Gibbon argues, it was from the unsociality and ob- 
stinacy of the national mind, or as is argued with more likelihood by 
Milman, from their never scrupling to render themselves both useful 
and necessary, by their superior judgment and command of money, to 
fierce and uncivilised conquerors; the Babylonian Jews were s vared at 
the first spread of Islamism, and the khalifs readily uineaialaad the 
Prince of the Captivity as their vassal. 

This was the period of their highest prosperity, and the schools of 
Nearda, Pombeditha, and Sura, were crowded with hearers. But civil 
discord came with this increase of power. The so-called Gaonim, or 
“the illustrious,” founded a sort of senate, and while the princes of the 
captivity maintained the sovereign executive power, the former assumed 
the legislative. A rival to the then prince, David ben Saccai, was sum- 
moned from Egypt, in the person of Saadias, who established his rule at 
Sura, and whose successor, Scherira, removed the seat of government and 
of learning to Pherutz Schabur, as Firuz Shapur is written from the He- 
brew. 

In the midst of these internal dissensions, the then reigning khalif, Muta- 
wakil, began to east an avaricious eye upon the wealth of his vassal sove- 
reign. LEdicts of persecution were issued. The descendants of David were 
prohibited from riding on lordly horses, they were to aspire no higher than 
humble mules and asses, they were forbidden to have an iron stirrup, and 
commanded to wear a leathern girdle. This failing to rouse an ever-patient 
aud enduring people to acts of suicidal violence, they were 8 to be 
distinguished from the faithful by a brand mark; and the populace de- 
faced their houses by figures of swine, devils, and apes. 

At length Scherira, when a hundred years of age, was seized with his 
son Hai; their riches were confiscated, and the old man was hung up by 
the hand. Hezekiah assumed the perilous office of Prince of the Cap- 
tivity for two more years, wheu he was with the whole of his family 
arrested by order of the khalif, and the dynasty was for ever extinguished 
by the ignominious death of the last sovereign. The schools were now 
closed, most of the learned fled to Egypt and Spain, and those that re- 
mained became an abject and degraded part of the oriental population. 

















WRITTEN AFTER WITNESSING THE PERFORMANCE OF A 
YOUNG AMERICAN ACTRESS IN “CHRISTINE OF 


SWEDEN.” 
BY CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN. 


I. 


Ix sooth a queen; a gentle, loving queen! 


So true to nature, as to cheat the will 
From all observance of the mimic scene, 

To bow in reverence of thy matchless skill. 
Thy brow, which well the diadem became, 

Beam'd with the light and purity of truth ; 
While the clear eye flash’d well and wild the flame, 


From the soul's altars, fed by hope and youth. 


II. 
And then the high-wrought tales of woman’s love, 
Shackled by chains of custom and of state, 
Which the fond heart strives vainly to remove, 
Preferring to be loved than to be great. 
From thee, the tale came like a pleasant dream, 
Cheating the heart, and robbing it of care— 
Alas! that this all bright and glorious theme 


Should wild Delusion’s fleeting raiment wear. 


II. 

We may observe thy course, and watch thy star, 

Brighten with years along the Drama's heaven, 
No envious clouds thy onward fame to mar, 

All threatening tempests from thy pathway driven. 
With such rare powers to cultivate the Muse, 

Genius to model, judgment to refine; 
Who may behold thy flight, and yet refuse 


To crown thee champion of the *“ Sacred Nine.” 
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THE ASS EATING THISTLES. 


(SOP ILLUSTRATED. ) 


By THe AvuTuHor or “ Peter Pricains,” &c. 
> 


La nuit tous chats sont gris. 
FRENCH PROVERB. 


FABLE. 


Aw ass was loaded with good provisions of various sorts, which, in 
time of harvest, he was carrying into the field for his master and the 
reapers to dine upon. By the way he met witha fine large thistle, 
and being very hungry began to mumble it; which, while he was 
doing, he entered into this reflection, ‘‘ How many greedy epicures 
would think themselves happy amidst such a variety of delicate viands 
as [now carry! But to me this prickly thistle is more savoury and 
relishing than the most exquisite and sumptuous banquet.” 


ILLUSTRATION. 
Cuap. I. 

Ir we are credulous—and who is not ?—we must believe the old 
adage, that ** some men are born with golden or silver spoons in their 
mouths, whilst others have their lips insulted by the insertion of a 
wooden ladle between them!” How comes it to pass ?’—no one can 
tell. It is one of those mysteries which we must leave to Time or 
Eternity to explain to us. Let us watch the progress in life of any 
two sons or daughters of one family; the one turns his hand to any 
thing and prospers ; the other, to use a vulgar phrase, tries every dodge, 
and fails. Mary Anne makes a good match and rolls about in a 
Brougham or Clarence, has a box at the Opera, and gives soirées ‘and 
conversationes, while Julia marries a poor person, or parson, and gives 
nothing but good advice, or, if she can afford it, soup and blankets to 
the poor. How to account for it? we cannot; so we will not attempt 
to do it, although we might prove our erudition, and our fancied In- 
sight into the mysteries of Providence by making the attempt. 

We are afraid of giving offence even to a friend—though, generally 
speaking, he is the person whose feelings we have but little hesitation 
in hurting—-he must know we don’t mean to offend him—at least he 
ought to know it—but we cannot resist illustrating our fable by show- 
ing up our friend Ichabod Ironsides: his case is, as the lawyers 
ay," a case in point.” He is a precedent, and must be quoted as 
such, 

Every body who is acquainted with the beautiful county of Dorset 
knows that within a mile or two of its iron-bound coast, whose cliffs 
may compete in majesty with those of Western Ireland, many a little 
village may be. seen perched, like some solitary bird, amidst the 
mighty expanse of downland that fringes the rocky shore. With the 
exception of the short sweet turf that clothes the hills, vegetable ani- 
July.—VOL. LXXIV. NO. CCXCV. Zz 
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mation appears to be suspended. If you plant a tree or a shrub higher 
than a cabbage, in one week afterwards you may send for the coroner 
to sit upon its dead body, and the verdict of a Dorsetshire j jury would 
be, ** Died from n: atural causes.” Yet, in despite of this absence of 
‘« vegetable matter,” as the philosophers call it, no one, with any taste 
for the picturesque, would fail to pronounce the whole tract of country 
beautiful. Miles and miles of hill and dale—and of such hills and 
dales as no one not ‘fin condition” should dream of traversing on foot 
—covered with delicious green turf, and dotted with the little-horned, 
white-fleeced sheep of the county, present a picture to the eye which 
cannot but please. Grandeur has marked the spot for her own, and 
although a resident might deem it monotonous—if the word is appli- 
cable in this sense—the traveller would hesitate before he coincided in 
opinion with him. 

In one of these little villages, built of Portland stone, and surrounded 
by walls of the same material, skilfully erected without mortar or 
any other cement, our friend Ichabod Ironsides was born. As soon as 
he could toddle about he was set to watch the sheep on the hill-side, 
and would probably have followed that tedious occupation until he 
was fit to go to sea, had not the curate of the village taken him into his 
service to clean shoes and boots, knives and forks, and do all and every 
thing that is required of a boy who ts expected to make himself gene- 
rally useful. For these services Ichabod got sixpence a week and his 
victuals; he also got the cast-off suits of the curate’s son, a boy of 
his own age, though if the truth must be told, the parson was so poor, 
that his son’s garments, when pronounced too shabby to wear, were 
more suited to decorate a bogle tor scaring birds away, than the per- 
son of another boy, even so poor a one as Ichabod Ironsides ; yet 
Ichabod got pelted by his compeers, who envied him the possession of 
garments superior to, and differing in fashion from, their own. 

What cared Ichabod for their peltings and their insults? Not a 
dump. He was warmly clothed and well fed ; and, moreover, he had a 
companion in the cur ite’s son, who not only took his part against the 
little villagers, but taught him to read, write, and cipher. ‘He spent 
all his little earnings with the travelling stationer, who made his ap- 
pearance with his pack twice a year in the village. Proud enough he 
was of his books, his pens, and paper, and his slate, and happy was he 
too until his mother died, and left him to the cruel mercies of a step- 
father, whose greatest delight was to invent some method or other of 
annoying ‘the scholard,” and preventing him from pursuing his stu- 
dies. Ichabod, therefore, when he returned to his humble home for 
the night, instead of being allowed to sit up after the family had gone 
to bed, and do the tasks set him by his young master, which his kind 
mother had permitted him to do, was put to some work or other, or 
else, which was more frequently the case, cuffed and knocked about 
for “ being more larned than other volks, and wasting the varthing 
rushlights.” 

Ichabod disclosed to his friend the cause of his failing to complete 
his lessons as he had hitherto done; but there was no remedy for it. He 
would have been taken into the curate’s house, but, alas! it was very 
small, and the curatess, like the rest of her kind, was wonderfully 
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prolific. Still Ichabod got on; he rose early, worked hard, and 
then spent the leisure hours that he had made for himself, in pursuing 
his studies. He mizht probably have gone on thus for years, had he 
not been more cruelly treated by his step-father, and come into pos- 
session, by purchase, of two books deeply interesting to boys—‘* Ro- 
binson Crusoe” and ** Whittington and his Cat.” He read them over 
and over again, until they made so deep an impression upon him, that 
he resolved to run away from home, go to sea, and get cast away ona 
desolate island, keep a black slave, a Poll-parrot, and a goat, or else 
carry away the old Tom-cat that purred on his unhappy hearthstone, 
and make a fortune by rat-hunting in foreign parts. 

Under a promise of secrecy, he revealed his intentions to his young 
master, who at first did all he could to dissuade him from so rash an 
enterprise; but afterwards he not only encouraged him in it, but re- 
solved to join him—so very persuasive was the eloquence with whlch 
Ichabod pointed out the pleasures of seeking one’s fortune, and the cer- 
tainty of success. 

Their plan was laid. It was this; they were to walk up to London, 
subsist on their savings, amounting to three shillings-and-ninepence, 
as long as they could, and then to beg their way. But which was the 
way to London? The map was examined, their road was to be east- 
ward, and as they knew that the sun rose in the east, they made up their 
minds to start as he rose next morning, and walk as fast and as far as 
they could towards him. 

When day dawned the two fortune-seekers might have been seen, 
gazing, for the last time as they thought, on the village which had given 
them birth. A tear started from the eyes of the curate’s son, as he 
thought of the misery he was about to bring on his fond parents, and 
his little brothers and sisters; while Ichabod smiled triumphantly to 
think that he had escaped from the cruelties of his step-father, and 
was one mile nearer to his desolate island, or the court of the foreign 
prince who was in want of ‘a rat-destroyer to his majesty.” On—on 
they went until the appearance of the country was entirely changed. 
Instead of extensive downs without a tree to be seen upon them, they 
entered lanes bordered with blooming hedge-rows and sheltered by 
lofty trees. The fields were covered with luxuriant green crops of 
corn, and here and there a farm-house or a mansion, was seen present- 
ing such a picture of comfort as the boys had never dreamed of. 
Their hearts bounded in their bosoms with joy, and their admiration 
of all they saw served to ‘‘ cheat them of their way.” At length pe 
came within sight of a small town, They longed to enter it, an 
survey its lofty steepled church, and other buildings which appeared to 
them to be magnificent, but the fear of being pursued induced them 
to leave it on their right, and keep to the retired lanes. Hunger and 
fatigue at length compelled them to stop for rest and refreshment. 
The bag of provisions which they had secured before they left home 
was opened, and its contents greatly relished—never had bread-and- 
cheese and onions eaten so deliciously before. A draught from a clear 
trout-brook quenched their thirst, and after an hour's rest they set out 
again on their journey. : 

“1 can go no further, a said his companion, as he threw 
z 
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himself on the grass, in the middle of an extensive common, just before 
nightfall. ‘* My shoes are coming to pieces, and my feet are sadly 
blistered—I can go no further to- night.” 

“Try again—only for a little while,” said Ichabod. ‘ I see a wood 
about a mile off. We will gain that and rest for the night. We must 


be getting near London.” 
« Nonsense, Ichabod—London 1 is miles, miles off yet; but I will try 


to reach the wood, as you wish it.” 

He made the attempt, but after proceeding about a hundred yards 
his strength entirely failed him; he fell to the ground and fainted much 
to Ic chabod’ s horror, for he thought he was dead. As soon as he came 
to himself again, he crawled to a thorn-bush which was the only hotel at 
which they could put up at that night. The remainder of their provision 

ras eaten, but with difficulty, as they were thirsty, and could procure 
nothing but ditechwater, which, for want of a better vessel, Ichabod 
brought to his friend in his hat. They soon fell asleep, however, and 
long and heavily did they sleep, until they were roused by a heavy 
storm of thunder and lightning, accompanied by a fall of rain that 
drenched them to their skin. Ichabod cared but little about it, his 
heart was in his little desolate island—but his companion thought of 
his home, of his mother, and of her misery at losing him. He cried 
bitterly, and resolved to retura to his home. Ichabod was surprised 
when told of his resolve, but did not attempt to dissuade him from it. 
He positively refused to accompany him, however, for he dreaded the 
blows of his step-father, and the loss of the fortune which he had set 
outtoseek. The boys sobbed frightfully as they embraced each other at 
parting, but Ic habod recovered himself first, and to console his friend, 
told him that, ‘* When he had made his fortune, he would return and 


share it with him.” 
Cuar. II. 


“Give mea ride, do give me a ride, for I am foot-sore, and worn 
out,” cried a boy to the Southampton waggoner, as he was turning the 
corner of a lane. 

‘* Who beest ? where dost come vrom ? Wo-o-oh.” 

The team stopped and our friend Ichabod said that he was a poor 
Dorsetshire lad going to seek his fortune. 

‘*Where dost ‘spect to vind a vortun ?” asked the driver, 

‘I'm going to get wrecked on a desolate island, or else to carry a cat 
out on speculation.” 

“* Dang un, thee best a rum un, or else th’art putting fun at I.” 

‘‘T am not, indeed. I am serious,” said Ichabod. ‘‘ I have walked 
a long way, and my shoes are worn out. See how my feet bleed.” 

“ Hast got any money ?”’ 

‘* Ninepence,’” said Ichabod. “ I have spent a shilling, and I will 
give you sixpence to let me ride to London.” 

“Poor boy! If I take thy sixpence may I be d—d. Jump up,” 
said the waggoner. 

Ichabod made an attempt to obey, but as he had been travelling for 
three days anda night, his strength failed him, and he would have 
fallen had not the good-natured driver caught him and lifted him into 
the back of the waggon. 
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When he arrived at his next baiting-place, the driver questioned 
Ichabod as to who he was, whence he came, and whither he was really 
going ; for he could not believe that what he had told him before was 
not spoken as a joke. Ichabod told him the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, which was received with a grin, a widely- 
staring pair of eyes, and the words, 

‘* Thee be’st a yool or a mad boy.” 

‘*Can’t help it,” said Ichabod. ‘ Robinson Crusoe was _ not a fool 
or a madman, nor was Whittington—he could not be—for he was Lord 
Mayor of London, and all through killing rats.” 

** Was he by gosh! Here, take a bit of my pork and bread, and a 
drink of my yale, and then go to zleep again, for thee’st got a vever 
on thee.” 

Ichabod took what was offered to him so kindly, and was soon in a 
deep sleep again, out of which he did not wake until he was roused by 
the waggoner, who told him he was in London. He rubbed his eyes, 
rolled out at the back of the waggon, and though he could scarcely 
stand on his fect, they were so sore, he rushed out of the inn yard, 
and gazed in admiration at the crowds of people es they passed along 
Fleet-street. 

“Come in lad—come in and ha’ zommut to yeat and drink,” said 
the waggoner. 

‘‘ Not yet,’ said Ichabod ; ‘‘ just let all these people go by and let 
me have one look at London.” 

The waggoner laughed, and told him if he waited till all the people 
were gone by, he would have to stand there till midnight. Ichabod 
could not believe him, and would have stood there to prove his words 
untrue, had he not been pushed about in so rude a manner, that he was 
glad to seek protection under the gateway of the Bolt-in-Tun. 

“ Heigh, you boy! get out of the way,” screamed a voice ; but before 
Ichabod could comply with the advice given to him, he felt a something 
strike him between the shoulders, and found himself on the ground 
between a pair of horses. He looked up and saw that a heavy, lumber- 
ing vehicle was passing over him, and heard several voices shouting out 
‘* Stop—you’ve killed a boy.” 

A crowd of course was quickly collected. The hackney-coach was 
stopped, and Ichabod was dragged out from beneath it more frightened 
than hurt. 

As his friend, the waggoner, stood rubbing him down, and giving 
every limb a twist and a tug to see if it was broken or not, Ichabod 


heard a loud voice call out to him, 


‘‘ What cheer, mate?” 
He looked up and saw the owner of the voice leaning out of the 


coach-window, and looking earnestly at him with one eye, while the 
other seemed to be busily employed with what wa* going on in Fleet- 
street. The nose, which was skirted by these two very remarkable- 
looking eyes, was peculiarly large, of purple tint, and plentifully 
studded with red and white pimples. { 

“Od zooks, but he’s an ugly customer,” said the waggoner. “ But 


speak up and tell him yur aint a hurted.” » >is 
‘* What cheer and be hanged to you ?” said the voice in angry, pas- 


sionate tones. Before Ichabod could reply, the body to which the 
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strange eyes and nose belonged protruded itself through the open win- 

dow of the coach, and, in a manner that appeared miraculous to the 

bystanders, was speedily on the ground, and close to the boy’s side. 
“+ What cheer—I say—what cheer ?” 

[don’t understand you,” said Ichabod. 

Curse you, can't you understand English? Are you hurt ?” said 
the ugly man, catching Ichabod by the collar and shaking him. 

“ Come—come—none of that—hands off,” said the waggoner. 

‘* Who are you and be ? Are you the boy’s father that you 
must put your oar in?” 

“Not 1, nor his uncle either; but I corn’t see un ill-used—so leave 
go on “un.” 

“Let us get under hatches and talk this matter over snugly,” said 
the ugly man, dragging the unresisting Ichabod into a parlour, into 
which he was followed by the waggoner. ‘* Here, waiter, bring a pint 
of rum and some glasses, sugar, and hot water; pay that lubber of 
a coachman that steered over the boy here, and order him to shove 
off.” 

As soon as the hackney-coach was driven off, the crowd dispersed, 
and Ichabod found himself undergoing the operations of drinking a 
stiff tumbler of rum-and-water, and answering the inquiries put to 
him by the ugly man as well as he could, for the questions seemed to 
him to be put to him in a foreign language. 

“Now look you here, youngster,” said the ugly man, after Ichabod 
had told his tale, and the waggoner had confirmed as much of it as he 
could, ** you have run away from a bad home to seek your for- 
tune. You want to go to sea to be cast away on a deserted island. 
You're an ass. As for being Lord Mayor of London and keeping a 
cat, that’s the more pleasant life of the two, and if you can eat and 
drink as much as ten common men, you may be a Lord Mayor some 
day—but that’s neither liere nor there, if you haven’t got plenty of the 
mopusses, which I reckon isn’t the case; so, instead of which, if you 
want to go to sea, seeing | was nearly cause of your dying on dry 
land, Lam your man. You shall sail along with me. Til make you 
iny cabin-boy, and although I won’t promise to put you on shore upon 
a desert island—’cause it's against the laws, and I may get scragged for 
it—I'll advance you money for your outfit. There it is. I sail to- 
morrow from the West India Docks. My name is Blowsy—Captain 
Blowsy, and I command the barque the Lovely Ann. Get your traps, 
and be on board at ten o’clock.” 

So saying, Captain Blowsy put into the hands of the astonished boy 
five golden guineas. Ichabod stared at them in so peculiar a manner, 
and seemed so utterly ignorant of their use or value, that the captain 
burst into a loud laugh, and taking the guineas from his still open palm, 
replaced them in his own pocket. 
ey What a vool thee be’est to part wi ’em,” said the waggoner, knock- 
ing his hand heavily on the table, and gazing angrily on the boy. 

‘* Not a bit—not a bit. He don’t know the use of them, or how to 
set about getting an outfit, and you cannot help him, you lout! There’s 
a crown for your good-nature to the lad, who shall come home with me 
to my lodgings at once,” said the captain. 

The waggoner pocketed the coin, shook hands with Ichabod, and 
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left the room to look after his cattle. The captain, after he had finished 
the rum, of which he made the boy partake, paid the reckoning, and, 
having called another hackney-coach, was driven, with Ichabod by his 
side, to an outfitting warehouse, where he exchanged his shabby suit, 
formerly the property of the curate’s son, for a seaman’s dress of blue- 
flushing cloth, a blue checked shirt, and a straw-hat covered with oiled 
silk. A large chest was filled with all sorts of things, of which the 
boy could not comprehend the use; a hammock and all other neces- 
saries were ordered and paid for, and then stowed away in the coach, 
in which the captain and his young protégé were conveyed to the lodg- 
ings of the former in Ratcliff Highway. At ten on the following 
morning the Lovely Ann was “ cleared outward” from the West India 
Docks, and with wind and tide in her favour, set out upon her voyage, 
deeply laden with a cargo of Osnaburgs and other articles of home 
manufacture for the use of the slaves in our plantations, 


Crap. ITI. 


Rua Der, imagine twenty years to have passed since the sailing of 
the Lovely Ann, and accompany us to a snug dining-room in a comfort- 
able house in Greenwich. Look out of the bow-window and you will 
see for miles a splendid view of our splendid river. Examine the fur- 
niture and you will find it a strange medley of things brought from fo- 
reign lands—old fashioned easy chairs, curiosities of all sorts, and 
modern mirrors and gew-gaws. There is a Poll-parrot, a mackaw, a 
cockatoo, and a monkey ; all are alive and kicking, screaming, chatter- 
ing, talking, and all atonce, Over the chimney-place you will see the 
portrait of a man in a seaman’s dress. He squints awfully, although 
the painter has done his best to hide the defect. His cheeks are of the 
colour of dark mahogany, and his nose emulates in its tints the hue of 
the turkey-cock’s wattle, and is thickly studded with red and white 
pimples. In the back-ground—which is water by the by—is a ship 
rigged barque-fashion, *‘ floated in,” as the painters say ; on her stern 
you may read the name, the Lovely Ann; and, although you have 
never seen the man, you cannot mistake him for any one but Captain 
Blowsy. 

Betore a huge coal fire, although the season is closely approaching 
to summer, are sitting a man about five-and-thirty years of age, but 
looking ten or fifteen years older, either from the effects of climate or 
hard living, or both combined ; and opposite to him a lady, whose dark 
complexion pronounces her a creole. She seems to be some ten years 
older than her husband, and is as magnificently dressed as a Greenwich 
milliner can make her. Her fingers are loaded with rings, and her 
ears considerably elongated by a weighty pair of drops. The gentle- 
man is sipping sangaree and smoking a cheroot, while the lady is feed- 
ing the cockatoo and playing with the monkey. 

‘« Poke the fire, "Thello, that’s a dear, This air is enough to perish 
one,” 

“I won’t poke the fire, ring for Kooney—nor I won't be called 
Othello—I don’t know why I should.” 

‘Read Shakspeare, my dear, and you will find out.” 

‘*] shan’t read Shakspeare either; I dare say it’s an improper book, 
or you would not recommend it to me,” said the lady. ‘‘ Here, cocky 
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dearest, tell me who's a brute to his wife, and I'll give you a bit of 
cake.” 

‘¢ Ichabod ! Ichabod !” screamed the bird. 

«« There’s a dear,” said the lady. 

“il teach you better manners, mate,” said the gentleman, as he 
coolly discharged a piping-hot tumbler of rum-and-water, which his 
spouse had just brewed for herself, at the bird. Cocky, however, who 
was on the look out fur squalls, dropped off his perch, and the monkey 

was the receiver of the scalding liquid. Jocko screamed, he squalled, 
he chattered in his agony, put up his paw as if he would knock his 
master down, pie tinally jumped, reeking as he was with the sticky 
fluid, into his mistress’ lap, where he was cuddled and cried over, 
amidst the chattering and screaming of the parrot, cockatoo, and blue- 
tailed mackaw; while Ichabod calmly sipped sangaree and smoked his 
cheroot. 

“Come, ‘Thello, that’s a dear, leave off crying and drop that brute 
of a monkey.” 

‘“ Brute, indeed! who es a brute I should like to know?” sobbed the 
lady. 

“Ichabod! Ichabod !"" screamed the cockatoo. 

‘So he is, my dearest. There he sits smoking and drinking like a 
low-born wretch as he is, instead of taking his claret and champagne 
like a gentleman as he should be.” 

‘**] hate wine, and like smoking,” said Ichabod. “I was taught to like 
it by my old triend up there, God bless him—as he doubtless has done. 
Why don’t you drink wine, Mrs. Ironsides, instead of hot grog, if it’s 
so much more genteel ?” 

«| take it medicinally, and you know it—and as for your old friend 
up there,” said the lady, pointing to the portrait of Captain Blowsy, 
‘*] wonder you can keep such an ugly brute in the house.” 

“Come, come, "Thello, that’s a dear, don’t abuse my best friend. 
Didn't he take me by the hand when I was friendless ? Didn’t he watch 
over me like a mother when I was supposed to be dying with the fever? 
Didn't he make a good seaman of me—put me in the way of earning 
an honest living—leave me all his money when he died, and put me in 
the way of marrying you 2?” 

oe Marrying me ? Marrying my fortune you mean.’ 

“T could not marry one without the other, “Thello ; or may be you 
might be out in Jamaica now and I seated here a snug bachelor, not 
worried to death by a discontented woman, a chattering monkey, and 
three screaming birds, besides having to keep old Kooney, the negro 
woman, who's always at one’s elbow like a she devil as she i is,” said 
Ichab od. 

“"'Oo want nothin , massa, s’pose,” said Kooney, popping her very 
ugly face within the door. 

“Go to—down below, and be hanged to you,” said Ichabod. 

‘* S'pose ‘oo not want Kooney neither, missus 2” 

© Get out, or V'i]—” 

But Kooney was gone before the threat was finished. 

‘1 won't stay here and see my poor old nurse so abused,” said Mrs. 
hentia “1 will go back to Jamaica and leave you.” 

“No you won't, 'Thello dear, you'll think better of it. You've only 
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been in England a week, and have not seen the beauties of it yet,” 
said Ichabod. 

‘Beauties indeed ! as if a married man ought to talk of such crea- 
tures to his wife !” 

‘¢ Pish! I don’t mean the women, ’Thello; I have got you, and that 
is quite enough.” 

‘‘You are a brute—that’s certain. Didn’t you promise me to 
bring me to England and introduce me to the best society in Lon- 
don? Yes, you know it, and here we are in a nasty, dirty, sea-port, 
or river-port, and never see any thing or any body.” 

“We see all the outward and homeward bound vessels, 'Thello, be- 
sides the boats and barges, and the fine old pensioners; and as for 
company—didn’t you always profess when you was courting me, that 
I was all the world to you, and say that we were to be all the world to 
one another ?” said Ichabod, looking provokingly sly. 

‘Greenwich pensioners indeed !” replied the lady, not taking notice 
of the last remark. ‘‘ Yes; instead of spending my money like a gen- 
tleman, taking me to plays and balls, and giving dinner parties, you 
must be throwing away guinea after guinea on a parcel of old men 
who—”’ 

“ Have fought for their king and country, Thello, dear. I'd rather 
bring a smile upon one of their weather-beaten figure-heads by treating 
them to acan of grog, than have a parcel of chaps at my table who 
would eat of the best and drink of the dearest, and then laugh at me 
behind my back, and perhaps before my face, for a vulgar brute who 
rose from nothing, and married a blackey for her money.” 

Mrs. Ironsides was too angry to speak, her eyes flashed, and she 
seemed to be choking with passion. 

“It’s unpleasant, but it’s true, "Thello; that is what the fine folks 
would say of me—but never you mind—let me enjoy myself in my way, 
though it may be a queer one—you shall do as you please, and if you 
like to keep grand company, you shall have the means—you know I 
never grudge you any thing,” said Jchabod, in kindlier tones than he 
had hitherto used. 

‘‘ Well, well—only don't call me blackey—I cannot bear it—go 
your own way—spend my money as you like—you never can be a 
gentleman—” . 

“Come, come, 'Thello, you and I may differ about the meaning of 
that word.” 

‘*‘ Why—it was only yesterday—lI saw you actually shake hands in 
the street with a little dirty lad, all rags and tatters, whe was going off 
in a boat to his ship—by his smiles and the tears in your eyes I knew 
vou had been throwing my money away upon him. If you did choose 
to give him a trifle, you need not have degraded yourself by shaking 
his nasty tarry paw.” 

‘That poor boy, Thello, dear, reminded me of what I was myself 
twenty years ago, when my old friend up there (and Ichabod, with a 
tear in either eye, pointed to Captain Blowsy with his cheroot), picked 
me up all mud and dirt, and as ragged as a bird-bogle. Could I help 
giving him a trifle and shaking him by the hand? no, not if I had died 
or it.” 

“ Ah—it’s all very well—you never will be a gentleman, and spend 
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your fortune, or rather mine, like other people would,” said Mrs. Iron- 
sides. 

«* Your fortune I never will spend upon any of my vagaries, ’Thello; 
but with what I made myself by hard work, and what my old friend up 
there left me, I shall do just as I please,” said Ichabod, and he lighted 
a fresh cheroot. ‘‘ And that reminds me that to-morrow I shall set out 
ona journey into Dorsetshire. While I am gone you can invite all the 
gentility of the place, if you please, or amuse yourself with Kooney, 
the monkey, and the three screeching birds—whichever is most arree- 
ab e to your fancy. I start at daybreak, to be in time for the coach.” 

‘And what can you be going into Dorsetshire for, and without taking 
me with you ?” asked Mrs. Ironsides, in dismay. 

‘“To see the spot where | was born, and to inquire after an old 
friend,” ‘replied Ichabod. ‘* Tom Farnell, the son of our curate of 
whom you have often heard me speak as my companion when I ran 
away from home and wanted to be a Robinson Crusoe or a Whitting- 
ton; although I have not been cast away on a desert island, nor be- 
come rat-catcher to a prince, still Lhave done what I said I should— 
made my fortune; and I have got something else to do that I said I 
would do if I did make it—so I'm off to-morrow.” 

“Tom Farnell must have died years ago, or else he would have an- 
swered your letters long before now, said Mrs. Ironsides. ‘* You've 
never heard a word from him.” 

‘** Nor he from me, perhaps; but there is nothing like seeking him 
in person. If once I get on his track, rely upon my running him 
dow n—whe n there are the means to back a willing spirit wonders may 
be done,” said Ichabod. 

** Lilly man to speak to massa,” said Kooney. 

In came a pensioner with a wooden leg, and began a long speech 
to thank Ichabod for having saved his son from a gaol, by giving him 
enough money to pay a long doctor’s bill. Ichabod jumped up, called 
him a great many hard names, and turned him out of the room, slipping 
a guinea into his hand as he did so, and bidding him drink his health. 

‘* There, there,” said his wife, “ I knew how it was—but you never 
will bea gentleman—that money would have bought—” 

** Nothing thi it would have caused me half the happiness I feel at 
this moment,” said Ichabod. 


Cuap. IV. 


Ar break of day on the following morning, Ichabod took a boat, and 
was rowed up to Blackfriars’-bridge. One of the watermen took his 
small bag of clothes, and showed him to an inn, and what inn, think 
you, reader? the Bolt-in-Tun in Fleet-street. The moment he en- 
tered the yard its appearance called to his mind the accident that had 
introduced him to his kind friend, Captain Blowsy. He looked into 
the little parlour where they had settled to sail together, and it seemed 
altogether unchanged. The same prints decorated its walls, the same 
carpet covered the floor, and the window looked as if it had not been 
cleaned since. A loaded waggon stood in the yard; and as Ichabod, to 
amuse himself until the coach was ready, strolled towards it, an aged 
man came out of a stable leading the shaft horses. 
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‘Where are you bound to, my friend 2” said Ichabod, looking 
searchingly in the man’s face. 

The man touched his hat, and replied, “To Zouthampton, your ho- 
nour.” 

‘‘ Dangerous stones these, your horse had well nigh slipped and 
knocked me down,” said Ichabod. 

“Ay, 1 have zeen mony an accident in this yard in my day. I 
do recollect, though it be near twenty year zince, a poor boby—” 

‘To whom you gave a ride in your waggon ?” 

‘ Yees, zir; poor chap he had scarcely a zhoe to his voot—he was 
knocked down by—” 

‘The pole of a hackney-coach, and you dragged him out from be- 
neath the horses’ feet and rubbed him down—” 

‘Wr a wisp o’ straw; but how dost thee know that?” said the 
wacconer, staring. 

‘- Because I am the man that was that boy,” said Ichabod. 

“Dang it, but I be glad to zee thee, mortal glad, for I veared I had 
done wrong to let thee be ’ticed away, and taken to zea wi’ a man wi’ 
a pimply face.” 

* It was the best day’s work, that accident, that could have hap- 
pened to me, as I will convince you, if you will walk in here.” 

What occurred in the little parlour need not be told; le: it suffice to 
say that when the waggoner came out, he drew his horny hand across 
his eves, lifted the tail of his smock frock, and crammed something 
into his breeches’ pocket, which crackled and crumpled like new bank- 
notes, 

‘*God bless your honour, and may’st thee vind thy vriend,” said 
the waggoner, as Ichabod mounted the box of the Poole coach. 

It was a bright and brilliant day, Nature had on her new liveries, 
and looked very smart in her green plushes. Ichabod smoked his che- 
root, and felt very happy, too happy to talk to any body. As evening 
approached the sky became overcast, a few heavy drops fell, and the 
sound of thunder was heard in the distance ; nearer and nearer it came, 
and just as the coach entered upon an extensive wild common, the 
horses were alarmed at the vivid flashes of lightning, and bolting off 
the hard road, galloped over the turf like mad animals, until from the un- 
evenness of the ground the vehicle was overturned, and Ichabod found 
himself lying unhurt at the foot of an old thorn-bush, near which ran, 
or rather crawled, a muddy ditch. He knew the spot at once—it was 
the very place where he and his friend had rested on the first night of 
their running away, and where they had parted on the following morn- 
ing. He hailed it as an omen, and his heart bounded with the hope of 
finding Tom Farnell. 

His inquiries, however, in his native village were unsuccessful. The 
old publican recollected a boy named Ichabod Ironsides running away 
with the parson’s son, and the parson’s son coming home again almost 
starved and scarcely able to crawl. He remembered that his mother 
died through fright and fears for her son's safety, and that his father 
left the village soon after; but where they went to, or what became of 
them he could not tell. 
Ichabod inquired for his step-father, and was not deeply grieved to 
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hear that he was dead and buried. He called upon the clergyman, 
told him his history briefly, and left in his hands a sum of money 
which he begged of him to bestow on the poor of the village in the way 
he deemed best. 

‘What's to be done next?” said Ichabod, as he jumped into his 
post-chaise, amidst the gaping faces of the rustics, who had never seen 
so fine a vehicle before. ‘* Never mind, I must do as I have hitherto 
done—trust to Providence—it is a trust in which I have never been 
deceived yet; but we can’t expect help unless we do the best to help 
ourselves. I'll advertise for him in the county paper.” 

So when Ichabod got back to Poole, he ate his dinner, lighted upa 
fresh cheroot, and inquired his way to a stationer’s shop. He was scon 
before its little window, in one of the panes of which he saw written, 
« Advertisements taken in here for the Dorset Chronicle.”’ 

‘The very thing,” said Ichabod, walking into the shop. He sawa 
pale-faced man seated at the desk near the window, and a little girl 
standing by his side, gazing up in his face, and crying silent!y as she 
did so. Two men were busied at the further end of the shop, in what 
Ichabod fancied was taking stock. 

‘*Hilloh, my friend, rouse up. You take in advertisements for the 
county paper, don’t you ?” 

I did, sir, but—but I fear my agency is at an end,’’ said the man, 
sighing heavily. 

‘*What’s wrong then ?” asked Ichabod. 

‘* Misfortunes, sir; losses, illness, and all that—but I need not 
trouble you with my troubles. As they have no other agents in Poole, 
I dare say I may still act for the proprietors of the Chronicle if your 
advertisement is of consequence.” 

“ Ay, that it is, my man,” said Ichabod, ‘‘ so take up your pen and 
write as | dictate.” 

The man sighed still more deeply than before as he nibbed his pen 
and placed a sheet of paper before him. 

‘* Now then,” said Ichabod, ‘* begin. Fifty pounds reward will be 
given to any one who will furnish the advertiser with the address of 
Thomas Farnell, the son of ——. What the deuce ails the man? Why 
don’t you write on, instead of staring at me ?” 

‘* The man could not reply, but his child said “ Pray don’t be angry, 
sir, but father’s name is Thomas Farnell.”’ 

‘* The son of the curate of . 

“ Yes, sir, yes, and unless I am sadly deceived his former companion, 
Ichabod, stands before him.” 

‘‘ Hurrah!” shouted Ichabod, as he threw his hat up into the air 
and jumped over the counter toembrace his friend. ‘* Here I am come 
to fulfil my promise; but what are those two louts staring at? whatare 
they doing ?” 

‘Taking an inventory of my goods, for I am ruined,” sobbed Tom 
Farnell. 

‘“*Get out of this at once yousons of , or Til kick you 
out. Here’s a guinea a-piece to spend. Send your rascally em- 
ployer here and tell him to bring his bill with him. Get out. Dont 
expostulate, or hang me if I don’t lose my temper,” said Ichabod. 
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‘¢ Now they are gone, Tom, shut up the shop, come in doors with this 
little angel here, send out for a gallon of rum and some lemons, for I 
suppose the locker’s empty, and tell me your history and listen to 
mine. Cheer up, man. I went to seek my fortune and I have found 
it, and as I told you at parting half should be yours if I succeeded, 
so it shall, You are a great gun, Tom, a ten thousand pounder—so 
cheer up. Don’t stare, man, it was all honestly come by, and will 
bring a blessing with it.’ 

Tom Farnell told his history over a glass of his friend’s concocting, 
His mother died soon after his return, of a fever brought on by agita- 
tion and alarm at his absence. His father was obliged | to relinquish his 
curacy in consequence of his vicar’s coming Wt residence, and ac- 
cepted an appointment as chaplain in a line-of-battle ship on a foreign 
station, where he was killed by the climate. Tom, with one of his 
brothers, was taken into the orphan school, apprenticed to a stationer, 
and, after a time, set up in business for himself; but times went 
against him, his wife was always ill, doctor’s bills and luxuries were ex- 
pensive, and shortly after her death he was obliged to declare his insol- 
vency. He was at the moment Ichabod arrived assisting the sheriff's 
officers in taking an inventory of his trifling stock previously to its being 
sold for the benefit of his creditors. 

Ichabod told his adventures, sent for the lawyer who acted on behalf 
of the creditors, and gave him a check to cover the amount of all his 
friend’s debts, which did not exceed three hundred pounds. He then 
insisted on their coming up to his inn and supping with him. After 
supper he drew a check upon his agents for 9700/., and gave it to Tom 
Farnell, bidding him set up again in business after he had been up to 
London with him and been introduced to his Othello, who had brought 
him half as much again as he had bestowed upon his friend according 
to his promise. 

Mrs. Ironsides received her husband and his friend very ungra- 
ciously. She said she knew he had been at some of his ungentle- 
manly tricks. Tom Farnell boldly told her what he had done for 
him. 

‘‘T knew it—he never will be a gentleman. He might have bought 
a mansion, and a carriage and horses, and—” 

“Look you, "Thello! my dear, such gewgaws might please some 
people, but I would rather have the delight of feeling that I have res- 
cued a friend from misery than be possessed of all the fine houses and 
carriages in the world !” 

‘The man’s an ass,” said Mrs. Ironsides. 

‘‘ Yes, and contented with a bunch of thiséles,” said Ichabod, as he 
embraced Tom cordially, and threw his hat at Captain Blowsy’s por- 
trait in the excess of his joy. 
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THE ROBERTSES ON THEIR TRAVELS. 


BY MRS. TROLLOPE. 


Cuar. XL. 


Tus reflective reader will not have found it difficult to forestall the 
result of the conversation between Mrs, Roberts and her daughters, 
which was detailed in the last chapter. The persuasive eloquence of 
Maria was certainly felt the more strongly, because Mrs. Roberts herself 
had become heartily sick of Baden-Baden, and much as that fond parent 
admired the great mental powers of her eldest daughter, she might not 
have yielded so readily to her spirited reasoning on the subject of the 
house, had not one or two little circumstances led her very ardently to 
wish that the whole edifice, balcony and all, had been sunk in the Red 
Sea before the moment at which she entered it. 

It would be useless to follow the progress of her tacit reasonings up to 
the moment that her bold final resolution was taken ; it 1s enough to say 
that Mr Roberts was made to understand that there was no use in saying 
any thing more upon the subject, for that good sense and proper feeling 
imperiously commanded their immediate departure. Mrs. Roberts, 
doubtless from an impulse of female delicacy, did not deem it necessary 
to state the conclusive anecdote of the kiss to her husband, but by thus 
resting her argument upon the general ground of good sense and proper 
feeling, left him no exeuse whatever for making himself troublesome by 
useless opposition. And so Mr. Roberts desired that she would please to 
do whatever she thought best. 

It was therefore within a very short time indeed after the departure 
of Lord Lynberry and his companions from Baden-Baden, that Mrs. 
Roberts and the three young ladies might once again have been seen, 
hanging each over a travelling trunk, laboriously employed in depositing 
within it rather more than it could conveniently contain. Edward con- 
sidered himself as one of the most accomplished packers in Europe, and 
never suffered any one to touch his portmanteau but himself, and poor 
Mr. Roberts, too, upon all former occasions had rather ostentatiously 
displayed his power of being useful ; but now all packing energy seemed 
dead within him. In truth, a very important moral revolution was 
very rapidly taking place in Mr. Roberts. When he first listened to his 
wife’s arguments respecting the great advantages to be obtained by ex- 
changing his sober home in England—for he knew not very well what, 
upon the continent—he most sincerely believed her to be one of the ve 
cleverest women, and very best managers that ever was born ; but, as tt 
turned out, poor man, he was, as the reader must be by this time aware, 
any thing but “blest in so believing.” Nevertheless it was long, sur- 
prisingly long, before he began even to guess that it was possible he 
might have been mistaken. Nay, even when a vague doubt timidly 
occurred to him, suggested by meditating on the very puzzling novelties 
of all kinds upon which they were thrown, it led him no further towards 
doubting his wife's great financial capacity, than just thinking that she 
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did not seem to be quite so clear in her accounts in Paris as in London. 
But then came the great master-stroke of obtaining Miss Harrin 

as an inmate, and this for a long time sufficed to set every thing like 
pecuniary alarm at defiance, nor did even the splendour of the Balcony 
House, or the startling innovation of a carriage for the whole summer 
occasion him any lasting alarm; but when he heard the admired wife of 
his bosom lay it down as a law as peremptory as it was new, that upon 
every occasion where money was greatly wanted, the capital of his little 
fortune was to be drawn upon to supply the want, he really felt as if the 
solid earth wasin the act of melting away from under his feet. 

But if the long confirmed habit of implicit trust was shaken by this, 
that of conjugal obedience was not, and the terrified but compliant gen- 
tleman yielded to the demand made for his signature, in the manner that 
has been related; yet there was no habit strong enough to keep him from 
fecling a very new and very disagreeable sensation of doubt, as to what 
was to happen next. Wonders had followed so quickly on each other, 
that all conjectures as to what was, or what was not likely to occur to 
him and his race, were set completely at defiance, and the poor man felt 
as if he were rolling head over heels in an atmosphere of clouds, athwart 
which, indeed, occasionally shot beams of exceeding brightness, and 
coronets, and bleeding hearts, and parks, and palaces, and sons-in-law and 
a daughter-in-law, all became visible in succession ; yet the rolling-over- 
and-over sensation which accompanied it all, made him exceedingly un- 
comfortable, and acting like a sort of mental sea-sickness, left him lan- 
guidly and despondingly unable to help himself. 

“ What does make papa stand looking so like a fool?” said Agatha. 
“He seems to grow more stupid and helpless every day.” 

My dear Agatha,” replied her mother, suddenly pausing in the very 
act of locking her own particular trunk, “my dear Agatha, you know 
that my most anxious wish has always been to bring up my children in 
habits of respect to their father ; and that way of speaking is not at all 
pretty, my dear. Your poor dear papa is not so young as he has been, 
| won't deny that, Agatha; but you and your brother and sister have a 
great deal to be thankful for, I promise you. It is not every man, who 
ashe feels himself growing old, has the good sense to make up his mind 
to let his wife manage every thing for him. Some old gentlemen, are 
dreadfully obstinate I can tell you, and most abominably troublesome, 
which is what we really have none of us a right to say of your poor dear 
father. So don’t let me hear you speak in that sort of way again, my 
dear.” 

Miss Agatha turned on her heel, and screwed up one eye with a merry 
expression, which was perfectly intelligible to her sister, fer whose advan- 
tage the grimace was performed; but Mrs. Roberts saw it not, and 
returned to the occupation she had suspended while uttering her pious lec- 
ture, with the noble self-approving satisfaction of a Roman pattern matron, 
who knows that she has done her duty. 

It was fortunate for Mrs. Roberts that she had so fully established her 
new system of drawin upon — before all her Baden-Baden bills 
came in upon her, or she might have been a little dismayed, and a good 
deal puzzled as to the means of paying them. 

“ Mercy on me, mamma, have you got all those bills to pay before we 
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start?” exclaimed Agatha, upon entering the room, where the pains- 
taking lady was laboriously engaged in endeavouring to ascertain the 
sum total. ‘ Why, what on earth will you do for money ?” 

“] never saw such a place as this in the whole course of my life !” 
replied her mother. ‘The people must be the very greatest cheats 
upon earth. I give you my word of honour, Agatha, that there is not a 
single bill here that I can be said to have forgotten. I have always 
taken the greatest care to keep in my head a general idea of every thing 
that was owing; but who in the world can undertake to say that these 
abominable tradespeople have not put down lots and lots of things that 
we have never had? and then they write and spell in such a way. I am 
sure I can’t read one quarter of the words in any bill here. All T know 
is, that from first to last, I have managed every thing with the ve 
greatest economy; but certainly these bills will make a dreadful hole in 
the sum I have made your father draw for.” 

“ T should think so, ma’am,” returned Agatha, raising her eyebrows, 
and opening her handsome eyes rather more widely than usual. 

“1 tell you what, Agatha, 1 want you to talk a little common sense to 
Edward for me; he will be more likely to listen to you than to me, 
He is one of the tinest creatures I know that ever lived, and I am as 
proud of himas | ought to be. Nothing can be more manly and spirited 
than all his notions about Bertha, and I have no doubt in the world 
that he will manage matters in that quarter perfectly well at last, but 
the fact is, Agatha, that he is wasting time. When one sees such a sight 
as this,” she continued, pointing to the sinister and threatening looking 
folios, which covered the table, “ when one sees such a sight as this, 
Agatha, it is impossible to help feeling that the sooner Miss Bertha 
Harrington is turned into Mrs. Edward Roberts the better.” 

“ Edward is a good clever fellow, 1 know that quite as well as you do, 
ma'am; but in the first place, I suspect that he is just at present at the 
feet of another woman, and in the next, I greatly doubt if Miss Bertha 
has the least inclination to see him at hers.” 7 

Mrs. Roberts looked up into the face of her daughter with a rather 
mysterious sort of smile. 

“You have never had any confidential conversation with your brother, 
have you, my dear, upon the subject of Bertha Harrington ?” 

“Confidential, ma’am? I don’t exactly know what you mean by con- 
fidential—he never talks very much about her in any way,” replied 
Agatha; “ but he has certainly confessed to me that he dislikes her more 
than any girl he ever saw in his life.” 

Mrs. Roberts again smiled mysteriously. 

* All that, you know, and Edward knows too, as well as we do, Aga- 
tha, has nothing to do with his object in selecting her for his wife,” 
replied Mrs. Roberts, very much with the same accent and manner that 
a queen mother might have employed, when speaking diplomatically 
of the espousals of her royal son. “I have taken no notice whatever, 
she resumed, “ of his little flirtation with that pretty-looking Madame de 
Marquemont. I know that it never answers to plague men about those 
sort of things. When he is married I dare say he will be quite as steady 
as other men of fashion, and I really don't see that one has any right to 
ask more. Young men will be young men, that’s the fact, and not all 
the mothers in the world can prevent it.” 
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“ You are quite right there, ma’am,” replied her daughter, “ but still, 
under all the circumstances, I should be better pleased if I thought 
Edward was rather more certain of getting Bartha Harrington. Her 
fortune, and the connexion too, would unquestionably be very advan- 
tageous.” 

‘}le is quite aware of it, my dear,” returned her mother, with another 
smile; “but I have promised to keep his secret. If you really feel un- 
easy about it, Agatha, you had better manage to get a little private, and 
quite unreserved conversation with him ; he would soon set your heart at 
rest, U'll answer for it. And if you do set him taking on the subject, 
my dear girl, urge him not to lose time. Look there,” she added, 
pointing to the bills, *‘and that will inspire you with eloquence on the 
subject.” 

Agatha was too busy at that moment to seek the ¢/te-d-téte her 
mother recommended, but her curiosity was awakened, and she deter- 
mined to find an early opportunity for gratifying it. 


Cuar. XLI. 


Meantime, Mr. Edward Roberts himself was not altogether without 
what the immortal Major Sturgeon was wont to call his “ little fracasses.” 
His tender friendship for Madame de Marquemont had reached its climax. 
And we all know that every thing which grows, even an oak-tree, having 
onee attained its highest point of strength and perfection straightway 
begins to decline. This process is in oak-trees a very slow one, slower a 
good deal than that by which the soft passion of love evaporates after it 
has once began to fall away. Unfortunately, however, the fascinating 
countess had become fonder of him than ever; she confessed that she 
never was happy without him, and as to enduring the dreadful bore of 
shopping without having his delightful chit-chat to amuse her the while, 
it was quite out of the question! But though fully conscious of this 
lattering excess of partiality on her part, the young man, im all the 
thoughtless wantonness of youth, had with little, or no preparation, dis- 
closed to her the heart-rending fact of his almost immediate depar- 
ture, 

‘Am I then to see you no more, Edward ?” she exclaimed with tender 
earnestness. 

“Oh, dear! yes,” he replied, ‘very often, I hope. To-morrow I am 
coing to dine with some men at “La Favorite,” but you may depend 
upon my calling on you, my sweet friend, the morning after, and then, 
dear Arabella, we must consult about future meetings.” 

“The day after to-morrow,” she repeated; “oh, that is very long! 
But you will not fail me then, dear Edward? You will be sure to 
come?” 

Whereupon he reassured her gentle heart by an oath, kissed her hand, 
and departed whistling “‘ Rory O’More.” 

The young gentleman kept his oath. On the day after the morrow he 
came again, but instead of being welcomed by the charming countess in 
person, he received the following note, put into his hand by the maid of 
the lodging-house, with something very like a broad grin. 


‘‘ My husband, my tyrant husband, is about to drag me from Baden and 
from you! Imagine my despair and pity it! Gracious Heaven! is it 
July.—Vou. LXXIV. NO. CCXCV. 24 
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sible! Is that hateful rumbling the sound of the diligence into which 
within five minutes I must throw myself, in order to be dragged away 
from the only man who ever possessed my heart. He comes—he 
comes! Farewell, Edward! Oh, a long farewell! But, perhaps, not for 


ever ! 
* ARABELLA,” 





“How very lucky,” exclaimed the unfeeling young man. “I was 
desperately afraid that I should hear she was going to follow me.” 

Refore the day was half over, however, he discovered that not only a 
multitude of pretty things, the purchase of which he had certainly sane- 
tioned during the first affectionate weeks of their intimacy, but a very 
alarming amount of other articles had, as it now appeared, been set 
down at more than one shop to his account, which, added to the crou- 

ier’s claims against him, formed a sum total that disagreeably startled 

aa There was little use, however, in reading and re-reading the 
items, or in swearing either at the pretty articles themselves, or at their 
wretty wearer; something more business-like must be done, and the best 
thing he could think of was to go to the shops with the bills in his hand, 
and demand with a good deal of vehement indignation, how the devil 
they dared to send in bills to him with which he had nothing to do; 
concluding his spirited remonstrance by saying, ‘“ Do you take me for 
the countess’s husband, you scelérat ?” 

“ Assurément, non, monsieur,” replied the master of the shop, with an 
obsequious smile. 

“Then carry your bills to the person who is,” returned Edward, in a 
blustering tone. “I should like to know what sort of law it must be, 
that could make me pay the bills of another man’s wife.”’ 

“Come here, Arnauld,” said the master of the shop to a young man, 
who was standing at the opposite counter, “and you too, Ernest,” he 
added, addressing another, who was lounging at the door. “ Have 
you not, both of you, served this gentleman at different times with 
various articles ordered by him for use of Madame de Marquemont?”’ 

“ Yes,” and “ yes,” replied stoutly and positively each of the persons 
applied to. 

Edward knit his brows, stamped with his foot, nay, even clenched his 
fist as he began a bullying reply, but the gentle, peaceful smile, with 
which the travelling Parisian mercer regarded him, stopped him short, 
and he concluded his remonstrance, by muttering, “ The word of your 
garcons de boutique will not be taken against mine.” 

“We shall be three to one, sir,” replied the mercer, with another of 
his civil smiles; “ besides, to be perfectly frank, monsieur, I have other 
evidence as to the nature of the transaction. I am perfectly prepared to 
prove before the tribunals that I was not in the habit of trusting Madame 
de Marquemont—nay, that I had positively refused to trust her three 
days only before the date of the first entry in this bill. It was you, sir, 
whom I trusted,” he continued, with a bow of profound respect. “ If 
you remember, sir, the lady said, ‘Do give your name, dear friend— 
the people don’t know me.’ ” 

Edward bit his lips. There was not so much of able mimicry in the 
man’s tone and manner, that the unlucky young Englishman, even if he 
had previously forgotten the fact, could not fail to have remembered the 
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words when so repeated. ‘* D’ailleurs, monsieur,” resumed the courteous 
mercer, “ your address, as well as your distinguished name and apfiear- 
ance, was quite a sufficient guarantee. We all know that none but the 
most illustrious families ever take the Baleony House—and every thing, 
you must be aware, monsieur, is immediately known in a little x like 
this—so different from Paris! There was not a tradesman in the town 
who did not immediately know that the Balcony family had hired a ear- 
riage for the summer, and were on terms of the most intimate friendship 
with Milor Lynberry and Milor Montgomery. Ah! monsieur, who would 
have ascruple of accepting your name as a guarantee! No one, assuré- 
ment !—and accordingly, monsieur, it has been accepted by myself, as 
well as by all the other most fashionable marchands at the Baths. Nor 
have we, any of us, the slightest fear that we shall find cause to regret our 
noble confidence !” 

Mr. Edward Roberts had not a word more to say against a claim so 
every way well established. However, for consistency’s sake, he again 
knit his brows, and then said, “ At any rate, you must wait a few days 
for it.”’ 

The mercer again bowed low. 

‘“ Whenever it suited the convenience of monsieur,” he said. “ Any 
time within the next week would be perfectly satisfactory to him. A 
family of such distinction as that of monsieur, could not leave Baden in 
the style that had suited Madame de Marquemont, who, cependant, etait, 
il faut Pavouer, une femme charmante.” 

With such satisfaction as could be derived from this opinion, the unfor- 
tunate Edward quitted the shop, but found more solid consolation in the 
conviction that his father and mother would not leave him behind in a 
gaol, than even in the sympathetic admiration of the shop-keeper for 
Madame de Marquemont. 

[t was to his mother, therefore, that this pretty specimen of the Eng- 
lish nation betook himself, in order to find the means of confirming the 
French shop-keeper’s favourable opinion of himself and his distinguished 
family, and he certainly found, notwithstanding the astounding demand 
for fresh supplies that 4 brought upon her, that he was right in conjee- 
turing that he should not be left behind in a gaol. Mrs. Roberts, how- 
ever, did begin to feel that a few more months passed like the three last, 
would bring her pecuniary affairs into rather a desperate condition, and 
therefore having distinctly answered Edward’s distinet question of “ Do 
you intend, ma’‘am, to leave me here to rot in a gaol ?” in the negative, 
which answer, by the way, she gave as promptly as distinctly, for her son 
looked at her as she asked the question with such wide-open round eyes, 
that she was quite frightened, she ventured to hint that the sooner he put 
himself in possession of Miss Harrington’s fortune, the better it would 
certainly be for himself and his family, as he must, by this time be 
aware. 

“ And the thing shall be done, ma‘am,” he replied, “as soon after we 
leave this cursed place, as you shall be pleased to put the needful quantity 
of tin into my hands. An old woman—I beg your pardon, ma’am, may 
not be quite as much up to all the turnings and twistings of such a job asa 
young man, ’twould not be quite fair to expect it; but yet, mother, I won’t 
believe that you are such a fool as not to know that a man cannot get 
through with it without a good fist-full of ready money. As soon as 
Z2a2 
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you can manage to scratch together a hundred pounds for me, after these 
d—d debts are paid, I will turn your hateful Miss Bertha into Mrs. Ed- 
ward Roberts in no time.” 

Although these conditions were by no means unreasonable, they were 
by no means easy—and Mrs. Roberts fairly groaned. 

" «Oh! very well, ma‘am,” resumed the young gentleman. “IT am by 
no means in a hurry about it, I assure you. I[ will not deny that, as 
things seem to be going, the scheme which, as I shall manage it, cannot 
fail, may be convenient ; but nevertheless, it is too disagreeable for me 
to be at all in hurry about it. It is you who are to look out about it, 
remember, and not I, All I can say is, if you will furnish the money, I 
will marry the girl. And if that does not content you, I can’t help 
a 

“Tt does, it does content me,” replied his mother, eagerly, “ and the 
money shall be forthcoming if I guide your father’s hand to make him 
draw for it !” 

« And when am I to have the cash that is to free me from the gripe of 
all the rascals here ¢"’ demanded the young gentleman. 

Nay, it must be done at once, Edward,” replied his mother.“ Your 
father has got into & queer sort of care-for-nothing way lately, which 
will make getting another draft easy enough. Though it is not very 
pleasant either to see him do what one asks, just as if he was asleep.” 

* Dear me, ma’am,” returned her lively son, “I should have thought 
that must be the pleasantest possible state in which to find him, when he 
was required to transact business, unless, indeed, he could be brought to 
such a desirable state of lucidity as to give his signature when he was 
asleep outright.” 

‘For shame, Edward! How can you talk so!” replied the con- 
scientious mother.‘ You know, my dear, I have always made it a most 
particular point with you and your sisters, that you should always treat 
your father with the greatest respect. He is a very good man, Edward, 
though perhaps he may not be quite as bright as his children. But it is 
not his fault, remember, if he had not quite such a mother as you have 
had.” 

The sneer with which this well-brought-up youth turned on his heel, 
and concluded the interview, was an offering from his heart to both his 
parents, and might, without falsifying his feelings, have been divided 
very equally between them. 

. ~~ i . 4 

All that now remained to be done before again packing themselves 
into the identical veterino equipage which had conveyed them to Baden, 
was to take a proper leave of Agatha’s illustrious friend the Princess 
Fuskymuskoff. They parted fondly, and with mutual regret ; the 
princess was in every respect exactly such a friend as suited Miss Agatha, 
and Miss Agatha was in every respect exactly such a friend as suited the 
princess. So they mutually promised a punctual correspondence by 
letters, and the princess very positively declared that if she were fortu- 
nate enough to obtain a prolonged leave of absence from the Emperor of 
Russia, and the prince her husband, she should certainly pass the next 
winter in the same capital as her friend. She then put a little diamond 
ring upon the finger of the enchanted Agatha, kissed her on both cheeks, 
and dismissed her. And so ended the campaign of the Robertses at 
Baden-Baden. 
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Cuar. XLII. 


Tur sort of journey, as to enjoyment, which was now began, con- 
tinued and ended, @ fa veterino, by our travellers, may very easily be 
imagined, and for this reason it shall not be described. ‘The great object 
that the master spirits of the expedition had before them, was the reach- 
ing the émperial city as speedily as possible. It is vastly probable that 
they were not the first travellers to whose imaginations this same object 
acted as magnet, drawing their bodies after it by a prodigiously powerful 
attraction ; but it may be doubted if the space between the Duchy of 
Baden and the city of the Caesars was ever before passed over with such 
utter indifference to every thing that lay between, as on the present oc- 
casion. As to Bertha, it was a feeling stronger than indifference which 
caused her to submit not only without a murmur, but with positive satis- 
faction to this cat-in-a-basket sort of mode of being conveyed over some 
of the most beautiful and most interesting country in the world. She 
knew what it was to look in the society of the things we call Roberts, 
and now she knew also what it was to enjoy the happiness, the intense 
happiness which ‘ bountiful sweet Heaven” can pour into our hearts, 
through our eyes, when the spirit is roused up and awakened by the com- 
panionship of a friend—a friend like Vincent. So that Bertha, like the 
rest of the party, very greatly preferred getting on as fast as possible to 
any lingering on the road. 

“Good gracious! how lucky Bertha is!” exclaimed Mrs. Roberts. 
‘“Tlow she does sleep to be sure!” And no wonder she thought her 
young companion’s power of reposing during the fatigue of this long, 
tedious journey, both enviable and extraordinary, for never did chance 
bring to the ear of Bertha the well-known name of some spot, conse- 
crated by history, poetry, or art, without her closing her eyes with reso- 
lute firmness, and mentally exclaiming, “ Oh! a thousand times rather 
would I never see it at all than see it with them !” 

In this manner they crawled onwards towards Rome, and when at 
length they passed through the Porta del Popolo, they had at least one 
feeling that was common to them all, which, though it had but little of 
classic enthusiasm in it, was at least perfectly unaffected and sincere. It 
would be difficult to say which of the six persons who occupied the car- 
riage within and without, was the most delighted at feeling that they 
were about to quit it. This feeling of enjoyment would doubtless have 
been less unmixed in the fair bosoms of the two Miss Robertses, had they 
known that almost at the very moment when they were congratulating 
themselves upon being in Rome, the Lord Lynberry and Mr. Montgo- 
mery were in the act of settling themselves very comfortably in private 
lodgings in Florence. The phrase used by Lord Lynberry res vecting the 
necessity of their “ getting on to Rome,” had left no doubt on the minds of 
the Robertses that they were immediately going to honour that favoured 
eity with their presence, and as they knew no more than the man in the 
moon where to apply, in order to ascertain whether they had arrived 
there or not, they went on hoping and expecting to meet them somehow 
or somewhere for many and many a tedious day after their arrival. Ber- 
tha, indeed, knew where they were as well as they did themselves, having 
ascertained the way from the hotel to the post-office within a few hours 
after her arrival, which enabled her, by profitting by her established 
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licence of exit and entrance, to obtain a long letter from her cousin Wil- 
liam, informing her of their intention of passing a month or six weeks at 
Florence. But all and every of the Roberts family would have been as 
likely to consult an umbrella or a walking-stick upon any point on which 
they wished for information as Bertha Harrington; and as she was as 
little likely to volunteer intelligence as they were to ask for it, they pro- 
fitted not much by Mr. Vincent’s accurate details respecting the future 
movements of his party. 

For above a week Mrs. Roberts and her two daughters did nothing 
(after wetting into private lodgings), nay, they attempted to do nothing 
save walking about the streets in the hope of meeting their lost friends. 
But as this did not answer, Agatha, with her usual acuteness of intel- 
lect, suegested the necessity of taking more decisive measures for obtain- 
ing the intelligence so important to them. 

*« Necessary !—to be sure it is necessary,” said her mother, in reply to 
this very sensible observation; “but you must please to find out, Miss 
Agatha, the way to set about it.” 

“ True, ma’am—quite true. We have been to blame in remaining 
thus long, without taking more effectual measures. 1 mean to make 
either my father or Edward go round with me to all the principal hotels. 
[t is a great inconvenience the not being able to speak Italian. But I 
must make French do. Tecan bear this suspense no longer. We are 
wasting our time most deplorably !” 

The energetic efforts of Agatha were successful. The civility of a 
waiter at the second hotel they entered for the purpose of making in- 
quiries, set them in the right way of obtaining the information for which 
they long wished, and before night they had ascertained, beyond the 
hope of mistake, that no such persons as Lord Lynberry and Mr. Mont- 
gomery were in Rome. It was a dreadful blow, but it stunned them only 
for a few minutes. They happily remembered that the assertion respect- 
ing their intention of coming to the imperial city had been positive, but 
no one recollected having heard them say how long they intended to be 
en route, or what places they intended to visit by the way. They re- 
proached themselves severely for having omitted to ask these interesting 
particulars, while it was yet time, but drew consolation from the obvious 
tact that nothing could be more natural than that they should wish to 
see all that was to be seen. : 

“In short,” said Agatha, “it is idle folly for us to spend our hours in 
fretting over what is past. Let us all remember to be more careful for 
the future. People who wish to pass successfully through life, must never 
leave themselves ignorant of the movements of friends who are import- 
ant to them. But though it is well to impress this upon our minds for 
the future, it is useless to dwell upon it any more now. Let us rather 
turn our thoughts to the best manner of employing the interval which 
may still elapse before we can renew the pleasant coterie of Baden- 
Baden. Perhaps you have forgotten, ma’am, that we have letters of 
tutroduction toa Polish lady? She isa relative, I believe, or at any rate 
au intimate friend of the Princess Fuskymuskoff; and if she should turn 
out to be at all the same kind of superior person, and likewise dis 
to be civil to us, the having a little leisure to cultivate her acquaintance 
before the arrival of the friends who will be sure to absorb us, as hereto- 
fore, may be, after all our regrets, rather advantageous than other- 


Wise,” 
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“It is very natural that you should think so, Agatha. But very un- 
natural that 7 should,” said Maria. ‘“ However, of course, I don’t mean 
to object to any effort that may lead to our being restored to the society 
of our fellow-creatures. The life we have led since we came to this 
shocking dull place is quite too horrid, and, I really do think, that 
people less high principled and religious than we are, would be found 
hanging to their bed-posts after such a week as we have endured. 
The very fact that we have neither of us unpacked a single smart 
thing since we arrived, speaks plainly enough the sort of condition we 
have been in.” 

‘It does indeed, my dear!” said her mother. “It does indeed speak 
volumes! You are always the one to give us a helping hand, Agatha, 
in all difficulties. What is it you propose to do, my dear, respecting 
this Polish lady? 1 forget her name. What is her name, my dear 
Agatha 2” 

‘‘}Tler name, ma'am, is of little consequence,” replied Miss Roberts, 
with a slight sneer, ‘for you will never be able to pronounce it. She is 
called Yabiolporakiosky—the Princess Yabiolporakiosky. Her husband is 
banished to Siberia, and my dear Siandrina told me she was one of the 
most charming women in the world.” 

‘“ Poor dear lady! I dare say if she is so very amiable as the other 
princess says, we may all of us grow very fond of her, and the more so, of 
course, because of her high station, and her being so much to be pitied, 
which always does touch one’s heart coming together; but yet, Agatha, 
I can’t but say that just at present it would have been better tor us if 
she had not been in sucha very melancholy condition ; for Heaven knows, 
we want something to cheer us just now. However, her being a princess 
must be advantageous. What do you mean to do about beginning the 
acquaintance, my dear ?” 

“You need not trouble yourself about that, ma’am. The man you 
have hired may be at my command, I suppose, for an hour or two ¢” 

“Certainly, my dear. All day if you want him, except just at dinner 
time,” replied her mother, with a deep sigh. “J confess I never did 
feel so dull and miserable in my life. Shall you write, or call, or what, 
my dear ?” 

‘I wish you would not trouble yourself about it, ma'am,” replied 
Agatha. “Depend upon it I will do what is proper, and will tell you 
the result as soon as I know it myself. Will you let me have a little 
money, ma’am, in case I should want a carriage ? I have not a far- 
thing.” 

“Upon my word, Agatha, I would rather a great deal that 
you should give me a good box on the ear than ask me for money. 
There seems to be some wicked charm at work against me about 
money—for the more I get from your father, and the more I xi to 
saye, the more distressed I] grow. I really never did see any thing 
like it !”’ 

‘‘ Just as you please, ma’am,” replied her daughter, pushing away from 
her the pen and ink with which she had been preparing to write. “ Just 
as you please. I don't think the loss of this new acquaintance will be 
more felt by me than by the rest of you. I know that poor dear Ed- 
ward expected a good deal from the introduction, and it certainly would 
be an advantage when our friends come, that they should see we had 
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some decent acquaintance. However, I don’t care a straw about it. 
Only I cert: ainly shall not e ‘alk to make a call upon the prine ess.” 

“Good gracious, mamma, what can you be thinking about!” said Maria, 
in an accent that seemed to threaten a burst of tears. “ Do you really 
intend, for the sake of saving a few pence, to prevent our making ac- 
se at with a princess ?— and we, too, in such a condition as we are 
now Upon my honour, ma’am, it seems as if you had been doing 
every thing you coul ld think of on purpose to bre ak our hearts! First 
letting us m; ake the most intimate friends hips with the most enchanting 
set of pe yple in the work 1, and then tying up your purse and savilig six- 
pence, in pata to make us sit still, twis ting our thumbs, without the 
comfort of a single soul to speak to—and that, too, in the very dirtiest, 
dullest old tewn in the world! Gh, dear! oh, dear! how I wish we 
were at Cheltenham or Brighton!” 

‘Tam sure, Maria, | came to Rome wholly and solely to please you,’ 
returned her mother. You don’t suppose that I care any thing about 
the curiosities they talk of in this mus sty fusty old place, do your And 
1 do think it is too bad turning upon me with re proaches upon its dul- 
ness, whe n we might have live d and died without even bei ‘ing disgusted 
by the sight of its nasty, dirty, narrow streets, af it had not been for you, 
and your "falling j in love with Lord L ynberry.’ 

“ Don't you, Agatha,” said Maria, turning towards her sister with a 
face glowing with indignation, “ don't you think mamma is the only 
mother that ever lived who would speak of what has happened as my 
falling in love with Lord Lynberry, and not Ais falling in love with 
me?” 

‘© Mamma is very queer sometimes certainly; but it is no good wasting 
our time in talking about it. It is much more to the purpose for me to 
know at once whether she means for us to make the acquaintance of the 
Princess Yabiolporakiosky or not. Will you please, mna’am, to say what 
is to be done at once, without wasting any more time about it ?’ 

“Done ? Why you must go to her, Agatha,” said the hard-pressed pa- 
rent, unlocking the work-box in which was de ‘posited all the ready money 
she had, and taking out a couple of dollars. “ There is no help for it 
now, I see that; but if Maria does not marry Lynberry, and that pretty 
soon, I begin to suspect that we shall find coming abroad a bad joke.” 


Cuar. XLIII. 


THe conversation recorded in the last chapter took place immediate] 
after the family breakfast, and before those who had been engaged in it 
met again at dinner a great deal of important business had been trans- 
acted. 

No sooner did Agatha find herself in possession of the two dollars 
which had been so reluctantly bestowed upon her, and the time of the 
man-servant at her command, than she rushed into her bed-room, and 
without another moment’s del: ay began to release the “ smart things” 
whose imprisonment had been so pathetically deplored. Maria had fol- 
lowed her, looking the picture of sour woe and grumbling discontent ; & 
condition which she herself described, when asked by her brother what 
was the matter with her, by saying that she was “ ‘only dreadfully out 
of spirits.’ 


Bat, to do her justice, her ill-humour was not of an obstinate character, 
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for no sooner did the various treasures from the at last-opened travelling 
trunks greet her eyes, than her features relaxed, and in a very few mo- 
ments she became as gay and as voluble as ever. ? 

“We must make the best of it, Agatha,” she said, seizing upon a 
favourite bonnet, and smiling a weleome to her recovered self in the 
looking-glass.  “ Fortunately, Lord Lynberry is not the only man in the 
world, and though, Heaven knows, I am attached to him most passion- 
ately, there is no good in erying my eyes out because he has been longer 
coming from Baden to Rome than we have. On the contrary, I think 
that the best compliment I can pay him will be taking care to look as 
handsome as I possibly ean when he arrives. And that’s what I will do, 
you may depend upon it, and T advise you, Agatha, to act upon the same 
principle with Montgomery. They would think it no compliment, I'm 
sure, if we were to greet them with pale cheeks and heavy eyes.” 

‘“T thank you for your advice,' Maria, though it is not exactly necessary 
on the present occasion. ‘The man lives not for whose sake, when ab- 
sent, my complexion could vary. And yet I can both see and appre- 
ciate superiority where I meet with it. These flowers don’t look shabby, 
do they ¢ This tour de bonnet is particularly becoming to me, and my 
first appearance at Rome, in my own character, shall be in my green silk, 
black lace mantle, and pink bonnet.” 

“You can’t do better,” replied Maria, cordially. ‘ You look so like 
your own dear princess!) That is so exactly the way she puts on her 
beautiful bonnets!) And how I do envy you, Agatha, ‘ere to dress and 
make a visit! Would it be quite, quite impossible for me to go too ? 
You need only just say, ‘give me leave, princess, to present my sister to 
you.” I would promise faithfully not to interrupt your talk by saying a 
single word. | You know I never do talk much if there are only ladies. 
Would it be quite impossible to take me ?” 

“ Absolutely, Maria, so don’t think of it. My dear Siandrina charged 
me to see her for the first time alone, and, in fact, gave me a very parti- 
cular message for her that she did not choose to trust in a letter. So you 
perceive it is impossible.” 

“Yes, I suppose it is. But will you promise that if she gives parties 
you will get me asked ? Think what it would be to stay at home in an 
evening with mamma and papa.” 

“Don’t be afraid. ‘ You are very pretty, Maria, and I will take care 
she shall see you. If she gives parties she will be sure to ask you ; and 
[dare say we shall get on very well if we can but screw out a 
enough for our dress. But I can’t stay to talk about it now. I shall 
write a note to send up with my card, and while I get it ready do go and 
tell Stefano to dress himself neatly to go out with me.” 

. + . * « * 

In half an hour afterwards Agatha was driving along the Corso, 
dressed with great care, and attracting many eyes by the fashionable- 
looking gaiety of her attire, and the newness as well as the beauty of her 
face. 

As soon as she had left the house, Maria sought relief from her own 
very oppressive company by going to her mother’s room, whom she found 
engaged in unpacking a writing-desk, for the sake of examining the ad- 
— of one or two letters of introduction which had been given her at 

aris 
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“1 know, Maria,” she said, “that there are one or two for Italy, but 
I am afraid that there is not one for this nasty tiresome Rome.” 

‘Oh! what a blessing it would be if there were!” replied Maria, 
eagerly. “Open every cover, mamma! Don’t overlook any thing, 
for goodness sake.” 

“You may look too, if you will, child. See, here is Milan one, Flo- 
rence two, Naples one; but none for Rome. | suppose nobody ever does 
stay here, it certainly does seem to be the very dullest place in the 
wor rm ly 

‘What's that cover directed to you, mamma?” said Maria. “a sup- 
pose there must be something in it, or you would not have kept it.’ 

‘It is only an old letter, 1 believe, from my good friend Mrs. Bretlow 
at Paris,” re plied her mother. 

“ Let us look at it at any rate, mamma, that won't cost money you 
know,” returned Maria, “and it is just possible that we may find what 
may be useful. Drowning folks, you know, catch at straws; and consi- 
dering that we have been a whole week in this dirty old place without 
having had a single soul to speak to, we may be said to be as badly off in 
point of sOC 1 ty, you know, as drowning people i Mhi point of air. 

Mrs. Roberts had persevered during the whole of this speech in taking 
out one by one every paper in her desk sing her right hand, while she 
continued to hold Mrs. Bretlow’s letter in her left, and having in this 
manner completed her unprofitable ant she at length graciously 
listened to the remonstrance of her daughter, and opened the en- 
velope. 

‘ There !” cried Maria, triumphantly, as not only a note from Mrs. 
Bretlow, but another neatly folded 7" sealed appeared within it, 
“there, ma’am! Rome! I was sure of it. I had quite a presentiment.” 

* Rome it is, sure enough,” aaa Mrs. Roberts. ‘ Mrs. Horace 
Hopperton, Rome. Well, that is a bit of good luck, certainly. Let us 
see what Mrs, Bretlow says about her. I have had aah a quantity of 
things to think of, that I had forgotten this letter altogether.” Then 
turning to the epistle of her old acquaintance she read, “I have en- 
closed you a letter to Mrs. Horace Hopperton. She has been living at 
Rome for several years, and, I am told, sees a great deal of company. 
She is a widow lady, with one son (unmarried), and both he and his 
mother are very rich. As she is exceedingly good-natured, and very fond 
of giving balls, and having young people about her, I think the intro- 
duction may be useful.” 

. * . . * * 

‘Was there ever such a piece of luck!” exclaimed Mrs. Roberts, 
raising her eves to heaven in thankfulness. 

“t Lack indeed! Now I don’t care for any thing, mamma,’ ’ replied 
Maria. ‘ We have had pretty good success both at Paris and Baden, 
and who aden what may happen to us here? But for pity’s sake waste 
no time about it. I do think Agatha is very selfish, taking out the man 
for the whole day, this way. If Stefano was at home I don’t see any 
reason why you and I should not dress too, and set out to make a visit to 
this Mrs. Horace Hopperton directly. I'm sure I'd give the world to 

t out.” 


“ It would be capital fun, Maria, to be sure,” replied her mother, “af 
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you and I could steal a march upon her in this direction, while she is 
pushing herself forward all alone in another. Where is Edward ?” 

This question immediately suggested a whole train of hopeful possi- 
bilities, and, without waiting to reply to it, Maria rushed from the room 
and ran up a dark, narrow little stairease which led to that appropri- 
ated to her brother. To her extreme satisfaction she found him in it, 
busily occupied in parting his hair according to a new model which he 
had just been lucky enough to see in the Piazza de Spagna, where a very 
elegant looking young man on horseback had taken off his hat to salute 
a lady who was stopping at the library in a coroneted carriage. 

“ Never mind me, Edward,” said his sister, holding out to him Mrs. 
Bretlow’s letter. “ Just read that, will you ?” 

“The devil! Where did this come from ?” 

“From mamma's writing-desk. This may be worth something, Ed- 
ward, mayn’t it ” 

* Worth ¢ Why it may just turn Rome into Paris for us. What 
upon earth made the old lady keep it so close ?” 

“She forgot it; but dou’t scold about that now. Let us lose no more 
time about it if wecan help it. You know Agatha’s selfish, independent 
ways. She has made mamma give her two dollars for a carriage, and 
has taken Stefano with her that she may make her solitary visit in style 
to her intended Polish friend—the Princess Heaven knows what. She 
might so very well have taken either you or me with her! But 
mamma says, and she is quite right, that 1t would be capital good fun to 
steal a march upon her here; and we might do it as easily as possible, if 
you would help us.” 

‘Help you? Wil help you fast enough,” replied her brother. “ It 
was a confounded shame for her to set off by herself, considering that we 
have not a single soul to speak to here. Til help you, depend upon it. 
Where does this promising Mrs. Horace Hopperton live ?” 

‘Ah! that’s the worst of it—the only direction upon the letter is 
Rome.” 

“ Never mind that—I know all about finding out people now—if you 
and the old lady will dress yourselves directly, 1 will run out and find 
where she lives, and bring back a carriage to take us. If my mother can 
shovel out two dollars for Agatha, she can do as much for us, with her- 
self into the bargain, I suppose. Never mind about a footman—the 
people will never find out—away with you, Maria—make yourself look 
as elegant as you possibly can—I shall do, shan’t 1?” 

“Perfectly, Edward! your hair is divine. Off with you, and we will 
be ready for you in less than half an hour. Every thing is unpacked 
now.” 

In a wonderfully short space of time after the discovery of the precious 
letter, Mrs. Roberts, with her son and youngest daughter, had made 
their way to the drawing-room of Mrs. Horace Hopperton. The lady 
was fortunately not yet in it, and their cards and introduction were sent to 
her. The examination of their documents, however, did not detain her 
long, for she made her appearance before her stranger guests had had 
half time enough to admire all the elegance of the apartment into which 
they had been shown. 

Nothing could be more courteous than her reception of them. She 
looked at the handsome faces of the brother and sister, and immediately 
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decided that they would do very well in a waltz; and as Mrs. Roberts 
was very hi indsome ly dressed, there seemed to be no impediment what- 
ever to her producing them, by way of variet y, at her wee kly soirée, 

which was-to take place on the morrow. Mrs. Roberts failed not re 
mention, incidentally, that besides a husband, who did not now go much 
into company, she had the h: appiness of possessing another daughter , and 
also that Miss Harrington, the d: aughter and heiress of Sir C hristopher 

Harrington, was travelling with them. This information produced a 
general invitation for the whole party, and never did three visiters de ‘part 
from a house better satisfied with the ree eption they had received in it, 
than did Mrs. Roberts and her son and daughter. There was a fine 
triumphant glow on the cheek of Agatha when she met the family at the 
dinner-table on that eventful day, but there was something in the glances 
exchanged between Mrs. Robe ‘rts and her two youngest children that was 
pe thaps more triumphant still; but each party was coquetting with the 
curiosity of the other, and the soup was done with, and the piéce de re- 

sistance half carved, before either began to utter what they were burst- 
Ing to say. 

\t length Mrs. Roberts addressed her eldest daughter in a gentle, 
humble sort of tone, saying, ‘* Well, my dear, had you the good fortune 
to meet the princess at home?” 

* Yes, ma’am, I had,” replied Agatha. And there she stopped. 

* Was she civil, my dear?” resumed Mrs. Roberts, meekly. 

* Civil, ma’am ?” echoed her daughter, in rather an indignant accent. 
“ Civil!—what a phrase! The Princess Yabiolparakiosky, ma‘am, was 
every thing to me that I had a right to expect from the bosom friend of 
my dear Siandrina! She is an angel ! But Iam sorry to say that I fear 
she will be found extremely exclusive in her circle. Iam not without 
fear that I shall have some diffic ‘ulty in introducing you all—we are such 
an immense party! Perhaps I might manage as to Edward and Maria, 
but as to Miss Harrington, I am sorry to tell you, my dear,” she added, 
bowing to Bertha across the table, “ that I see no chance for you. And 
as to you, ma’am,”’ turning’ to her mother, ** we must see about it; we 
must have a little patience.’ 

“Oh, certainly, my dear! I am quite aware of that. Does the prin- 
cess receive, Agatha?’ 

“ Yes, ma’am; a very brilliant assembly, I believe, once every 
month.” 

*“ Oncr every month,” repeated Mrs. Roberts, exchanging glances 
with Maria and Edward. 

“Why you don’t suppose, ma’am, that a person so sought, as Iam 
quite sure the Princess Y abiolparakiosky is, could stay at home to receive 
every night, do you?” 

“No, Agatha, not every night ; but many people of fashion, you 
know, receive every week, and that, if it is well done, helps the society 
of a place amazingly. The princess did not happen to invite you to 
come to her in a friendly way to-morrow evening, did she?” 

“ To-morrow evening? No, ma’am, she did not,” replied Agatha, 
rather solemnly. “ But I think it extremely likely she might have done 
so, had she not been engaged, as she told me, to a very splendid party ; 
to which, dear creature, she said she would give the world to introduce 
me, were it possible to do so; but till I have been seen, she confesses, 
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it would be more than she could venture. Mrs. Horace Hopperton, she 
told me, was the most exclusive person in Rome.” 

“Who, my dear ?” said Mrs. Roberts, with increasing gentleness. 

“Mrs. Horace Hopperton,” repeated Agatha, haughtily ; “but I 
really cannot conceive, ma’am, what interest you can feel in hearing me 
repeat her name.” 

“| beg your pardon for troubling you so, my dear,” returned her mo- 
ther; “but I thought I might have mistaken what you said. We are 
going, that is, your brother, and sister, and I, to Mrs. Horace Hopper- 
ton’s to-morrow night.” 

“You, ma’am?” cried Agatha, becoming suddenly as red as an old- 
fashioned peony. ‘ You? what do you mean, ma’am? What joke have 
you got now ?”’ 
~ “Joke, Agatha? What joke have you got, child? Do you suppose 
that because you stalk off with the footman in search of princesses, the 
rest of the family are to sit still at home till you please to come back 
again? Is that your notion, Miss Roberts?” 

“Oh, that’s it, is it?” replied Agatha, curling her lip. “ You intend 
to punish me for the sin of having a friend of my own, by trying to 
mystify me. I really should hardly have expected that Edward and 
Maria would have joined in such an abortive attempt.” 

“T don’t know what you call an abortive attempt,’ returned Maria, 
“unless it was that mamma’s attempt to get you invited with us, might be 
said to be rather abortive, I don't think that you would easily find any 
adventure less so, than our visit of this morning to Mrs. Horace Hop- 
perton. If the greatest kindness and most cordial reception could justify 
one’s calling a middle-aged lady an angel, I should be apt to declare that 
our new acquaintance was probably quite as angelic as yours.” 

Agatha stared at them all with astonishment and agitation. 

“Are you really in earnest ?” said she, almost panting with emo- 
tion. 

“Yes, to be sure we are,” cried Edward, laughing. “ One would think, 
to hear you, that we had never been invited to a party before. What is 
there so very extraordinary in it ?” 

‘What is there extraordinary? How on earth have you managed to 
eet an introduction and an invitation since | left you all languidly look- 
ing out of the window this morning ?” demanded Agatha. ‘ And such 
an introduction, and such an invitation!” she added. “I don't, 1 won't, 
I can't believe it.” 

“ Very well,” said Edward, “we won't say any more about it now; 
when we come home to-morrow night, we will bring you a description of 
the Princess Yab—you must let me call her Yab if she be ten times an 
angel, Agatha—for I shall never remember her infernal name, And so 
the Yab told you that she could not take you to Mrs. Horace Hopper- 
ton’s, did she? Poor you! I am really very sorry for you, Agatha.” 

“If you are in earnest, and if you all have contrived to get invited 
without me,” returned Agatha, “ you have used me shamefully, and you 
shall be punished for it, as sure as I am alive; that you shall, one and all 
of you, TRUST ME.” 

‘““Why, what a goose you are, Agatha!” cried ber mother, with a 
timely laugh; “what a perfect gosling not to understand a joke better 
than that. ’ 

“ What, it is all a joke then!” returned her daughter, with a look of 
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verv unequivocal scorn. “I certainly shall not retort your elegant com- 
plime nt, ma’am, and call yor a goose, but I must take leave to think that 
there was but little wit in your pleasantry.” 

“ [ don't think there was much, my dear,” replied her mother, with ex- 
quisite sweetness of temper; “ but w vho would have thought of your ever 
believing seriously for a single moment, that I had really suffered you to 
be left out of the invitation? Did I ever do such a thing in my life, 
Agatha?” 

« Was it only that part of it that was the joke ?” cried Agatha, with 
more earnest solemnity of manner than she would have indulged the 
jesters with, if she could have he ‘Iped it; but her feelings really over- 


powered her too comple tely to permit her studying accent. ‘Do you 


really mean that you have contrived to make the acquaintance of Mrs. 
Horace Hopperton, and that you have seen her?” 

It must be observed that at the critical moment when there appeared 
to be considerable probability of a serious quarrel between Mrs. Roberts 
and her eldest daughter, the peaceable master of the family (who was 
sinking with wonderful rapidity into the slippered pantaloon) left the 
room, the dinner being over, and Miss Harrington rose iikewise, and fol- 
lowed his example; so that the conclusion of this interesting scene, was 
not witnessed by any, save the actors init. In reply to Agatha’s last 
question, Mrs, Roberts got up, and kissed the sublime forehead of her 
eldest daughter, with strong emotion. 

“Yes, my dear love!” she exclaimed; ‘‘ yes, we do mean it; and is 
there any one for whose dear sake, this little clever manceuvre on my 
part, has given me more pleasure than for yours? But there shall be no 
reproaches, girls—no reproaches, Edward. We are all now going on so 
well, we are in such an excellent train for recovering all we have lost, that 
it would be worse than foolish, it would be positively sintul, to do any thing 
but rejoice, and push forward.” 

* Hurrah ! mother!” exclaimed Edward, vehemently clapping § his 
hands. “ Upon my soul you are, in your way, the very best old woman 
in the world.” 

“Upon my word,” said Maria, “ 1 think so too.” 

“ And I am sure I have no inclination to ditfer from you,” rejoined 
Agatha, very graciously. “If mamma's joke produced too great an effect 
upon me, she must re proac +h her own good, clever acting for it. I cer- 
tainly am very thankful,” she added, “ that we seem at last likely to get 
out of the slough of despond into which we had suffered ourselves to 
plunge so desperately upon finding that our friends had not yet reached 
Rome. How differently every thing appears now, doesn't it ? "I declare to 
you that at this moment, dearly as I value, and ever must value, the flat- 
tering attachment of Montgomery, I feel that I am capable of enjoying 
the society of my fellow-creatures, provided they are of a proper class, as 
much as I ever did in my life.” 

“And I assure you, Agatha, I am not disposed to be behind-hand 
with you in good sense and proper feeling. Thank Heaven! I, too, have 
a heart capable of loving more than one of my fellow-creatures,” re- 
plied her sister. 

“That is all very well, my dears,” said Mrs. Roberts, rather gravely. 
“Tam very well pleased to see you looking like yourselves again. But 
you must not forget, if you please, that noblemen with twenty thousand 
a year don’t grow on every hedge.” 
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LIGHTS AND SHADES 
IN THE LIFE OF A 
GENTLEMAN ON HALF PAY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ STORIES OF WATERLOO,” 
No. XIII. 


THE ESCAPE—DETECTION AND DISGRACE—THE RECAPTURE. 


Isabel. With an outstretched throat, I'll tell the world 
Aloud, what man thou art. 
Angelo, Who will believe thee, Isabel? 
MEASURE For MEASURE. 


“ «THe hour—the most important of a young life was at hand, 
when the trial should be made on which my future happiness or misery 
was dependent. Under ordinary circumstances, to have united my 
fortunes to one so little known as the wild adventurer I had selected 
would have been a rash and culpable experiment—but marked as I 
was, a victim to be offered at the shrine of villany—plundered by him 
who should have protected me—and, in accordance with criminal 
arrangement, committed to the arms of a felon to recompense success- 
ful fraud, any alternative was preferable, and my only hope of evading 
a hated union with a wretch so steeped in guilt as Carlotta’s re- 
velations had proved ‘Canét to be, rested in my contemplated escape. 
Every time the clock chimed, my heart beat, and my colour rose and 
faded—for every stroke seemed to knell the approaching crisis of my 
fate. Susan, who was to be the partner of my flight, vainly endea- 
voured to reassure and nerve me for the trial, Alas! her efforts were 
unsuccessful—and a presentiment of impending calamity was not to 
be dispelled. 

‘¢* An hour elapsed and Carlotta returned. The interview with her 
felon husband had been any thing but peaceful, for the expression of 
her countenance indicated that the wildest passions which rack the 
bosom, had in hers been recently afd furiously excited. 

‘ ¢To the inquiry I made regarding what had occurred, an impatient 
movement of her hand, and the words, ‘ Villain! villain!’ muttered in 
a tone which spoke undying hatred, convinced me that had aught been 
wanting to confirm eternal hatred against one whom she had saved, 
and to whom all that woman values had been sacrificed, the evening 
interview had effected it. 

‘““« The chimes were heard again—twelve sounded from the clock- 
tower—and before the bell had ceased to vibrate, a muffled figure 
glided from a clump of evergreens, and clapping his hands together gave 
the appointed signal. One glance satisfied the eyes of love—it was the 
Ranger! ' 

““*To reach the garden undiscovered—pass through the private 
door leading out upon the heath—mount horses in waiting beyond the 
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walls, and leave the deserted chateau, and its vile inhabitants—and, as 
I hoped, for ever—was successfully accomplished. Carlotta witnessed 
the escape with marked satisfaction, and having arranged with my 
lover, the means by which she could speedily and safely communicate 
with him, she embraced Susan and me, and commended us to the 
keeping of the saints. 

‘** And now once more, farewell !’ she said, in a voice which showed 
that natural kindliness of disposition was blended with the more vio- 
lent passions which are common to southern temperaments. ‘I have 
done a deed of mercy and saved the innocent—now for an act of jus- 
tice. The train is laid already—the hand to fire it is only wanting— 
mine shall apply the match—guilt shall be hounded against guilt—and, 
by their own means, those who wronged Carlotta, shall satisfy to its 
fullest extent the vengeance of insulted love.’ 

**Atthe path which led from the high road to the beach, we were 
joined by two other strangers, who, like him who had held the horses 
at the garden-gate, were friends or attendants on the Ranger. We 
rode for several hours at a fast pace, and generally through by-roads, 
until at daybreak we quitted the beaten path, and entered a wild and 
secluded valley—it was immediately beside the coast—tfor through a 
ravine in the hill-side the sea was visible. 

«In a cultivated hollow which formed a striking contrast to the 
bleak and heathy moors by which it was environed, four or five sod- 
built cottages, thatched with heather, showed that the valley was in- 
habited. Judging from appearances, the occupants of these humble 
dwellings, united a fisher’s with a pastoral life—nets were hanging up 
to dry—oars and fish-baskets were laying beside the cottages—the 
women were engaged in clearing and baiting lines, and the children 
in herding sheep and goats upon the hills, or carrying peats from the 
moor. One thing surprised me, considering the limited number of 
houses—if hovels fitter to shelter cattle than accommodate human 
beings, might be so termed—there was a superabundant population 
of one sex, while not a man was visible. The Ranger explained the 
cause; the avocation of fishermen required them to be all night on sea, 
and they retired to repose when those engaged in the ordinary pursuits 
of life were rising to commence their labours. 

** The hut to which I was conducted by my lover was nearly as 
humble im its external appearance as those 1 have described, but 
within, care had evidently been employed to render it comfortable. The 
walls had been whitewashed, and though the furniture was of the hum- 
blest character, every thing was remarkably clean ; a young peasant- 
girl had been engaged to attend upon me, and with Susan as a com- 
panion when my lover was from home, I felt ny mountain home a pa- 
radise when I remembered the house of vice and luxury I had quitted, 
and the terrible destiny I had almost miraculously escaped. 

** A week elapsed, and oh! what a happy week that was! With 
my lover, to whom I daily became more devotedly attached, I wan- 
dered through the mountains, or seated on a cliff that overhung the 
sea, watched the sun sink in the ocean, and warn us that it was time 
to seek an humble but happy home—there a cheerful turf-fire, and cot- 
tage supper was waiting our return—and when the hour of repose 
arrived, William, whose conduct to me was marked with a delicacy 
which made me respect the man I loved, retired for the night toa 
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neighbouring cabin, leaving us all in the conscious security a secluded 
life afforded. 

‘«*T had consented freely to an immediate marriage, and my lover 
apprised me that he had made the necessary arrangements for its being 
celebrated on an early day. Our evening walk had ended, the light 
supper been removed, and seated round a fire, — with drift-wood 
collected from the beach, whose brilliant blaze rendered candles unne- 
cessary, we were expressing surprise that Carlotta had not redeemed her 
parting promise, and conveyed intelligence of what had occurred at 
the chateau after my escape had been discovered. 

««« Yes, love,’ said the Ranger, ‘ never did a bold attempt succeed more 
admirably—to spirit thee away when suspicion was lulled to sleep—not a 
dog growled—not a bird twittered—and ere the vacant cage told that 
the captive was at liberty, here, safe from pursuit, I laughed to fancy the 
unavailing fury with which the earl would receive the pleasing intelli- 
gence that the bride elect had flown, and left him the agreeable task of 
finding another consort for the felon he called friend—and yet the ease 
with which your deliverance was effected appears almost incredible. 
The alarm of the preceding night I feared would have naturally in- 
creased, instead of abating as it did, the jealous vigilance of your guar- 
dian. I had prepared, however, for the worst, and twenty trusty com- 
panions were waiting my signal to effect by force, what, fortunately, 
was achieved so well by stratagem. What a noble ally we found in her 
whom we had most cause to dread. Ah, Carlotta! would tuat the day 
may come when the Ranger can prove how much he owes thee.’ 

“ «Then, human nature is not all bad alike—and man can feel 
gratitude,’ exclaimed a voice, and a woman stepped across the door- 
way. 

we One glance told that the late visiter was Pauline’s attendant. 
Had she doubted that the heart warms not to a benefactor, the ardour 
with which I caught her to my breast, and the honest welcome of the 
Ranger would have removed suspicion. 

“ «The fatigue incident to a long journey, which by the previous 
arrangements made by William, and with which she had, been made 
acquainted, she had been enabled to perform with tolerable facility, 
was soon forgotten when she had rested and refreshed herself. The 
Ranger uncorked a flask of wine—the peasant-girl was dismissed for 
the night—the fire heaped with wood anew, and with deep attention 
we listened while Carlotta commenced a narrative of the events which 
had occurred after our escape, and in which we were so deeply inte- 
rested. 


“« After I bade you farewell, I listened for a few minutes to assure 
myself that you had met no interruption without the walls, until the 
tread of the horses’ feet upon the turf was heard no longer, and I felt 
convinced that the same good fortune which enabled you to quit the 
chateau undiscovered, attended the commencement of your journey. 
On entering the house, a dead silence prevailed throughout the mansion 
—the lights were all extinguished—and if the guilty can sleep, the 
earl and his villanous confederates were probably dreaming of dark 
designs against one they deemed so “Se in their power, but who 
now was happily beyond their reach. Wearied and agitated by the 
July.—vou. LXXIV. NO. CCXCV. 2B 
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occurrences of a day and night crowded with so much excitement, I 
undressed and went to sleep, my heart lightened by the cheering 
thought, that for past offendings, I had offered the partial atonement 
which arises from an act of mercy. 

«The morning was far advanced when I awoke, and still nothing 
had occurred to create alarm, and apprise the infamous confederates 
that a helpless girl had outwitted them. An order from the lady of 
the chAteau to gather some fresh flowers for her boudoir afforded me a 
good excuse for loitering in a shrubbery, into which the windows of the 
breakfast-room opened. The morning was warm, and the casements 
were unclosed, and from a clump of evergreens I could distinctly hear 
and see all that passed within. Need I add that as the moment of dis- 
covery approached, I felt an intensity of interest as to what should occur 
when the dénouement of the scene arrived. 

*«¢ Pauline, the earl, and De Bomont were already assembled, but 
they were waiting for other guests, and had not sat down to breakfast. 
The chevalier was looking carelessly over a book—the earl standing 
with his back to the fire, thoughtful, and, if the expression of the face 
could be believed, very far from happy~—and Pauline, who had evi- 
dently bestowed unusual pains upon her toilet, was culling a small 
bouquet from a bunch of flowers. 

*** What detains these people? said the earl, impatiently, as he 
turned round, aud looked at the clock upon the mantel-piece. 

“*The count, I presume,’ replied De Bomont, as he laid aside the 
book, ‘ determined upon conquest, is sacrificing largely to the Graces, 
and the lady, as decided to decline the advances of the preux chevalier, 
is fortifying herself to offer a vigorous resistance to one whose good 
taste in making love, is only exceeded by the pureness of his motives, 
and the sincerity of his passion.’ 

“«* The fellow’s an ass, with all his impudence,’ returned the earl, 
‘to address, as he owned himself, an English gentlewoman with the 
coarse insolence which with an Italian intriguante, or a modiste of the 
Palais Royal might succeed, betrays his original vulgarity. But 
come, send for the girl, madame, we'll see what vein she’s in—women 
as you know, Pauline, are rather changeable at times—mayhap the 
lady has reconsidered D’Arlincourt’s proposals, and in her anxiety to 
obtain a husband, may for want of a better, commit matrimony with 
the count. Count! pshaw! the scoundrel’s nick-name half chokes me 
in the utterance.’ 

‘*« * The bell was rung, and the servant who answered its summons was 
desired to send Susan to her mistress, and tell her that her presence 
in the | reakfast-room was waited for. 

“ *T listened with breathless anxiety—the moment of discovery was 
¢t hand, on whom would suspicion fall? Should I escape? No mat- 
ter—TI was ready to abide the worst. 

«« Five minutes elapsed—how long they seemed to me—at last the 
door opened, and Francois announced that Susan had been sought in 
vain. 

“Ha! exclaimed the earl, with a sneer, ‘ yours seems to be a well- 
regulated household. Could you, signora,’ and he bowed ironically to 

Pauline, ‘ procure one of the idlers I support, to bear a message from 
their master ?” 
“ «The lady felt the taunt, and with flashing eyes requested De 
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Bomont to sound the bell, and when it was answered, she inquired 
‘Where Carlotta was ?’ 

«Gathering flowers in the garden,’ was the reply. 

‘‘ «Send her hither,’ exclaimed the earl. 

“«* Now comes my part in the drama,’ I whispered to myself, and 
withdrawing quietly from the clump which had sheltered me, I placed 
myself in Frangois’ path—received the command, and entered the 
yresence-chamber. 

«Where is Susan ?’ inquired Pauline, 

“*T’m sure I can’t pretend to say,’ | replied, with marked imperti- 
nence. 

““*Who cares where Susan is?’ exclaimed the earl, with a con- 
temptuous look at his quondam mistress. ‘Go—tell Miss Meadows 
that breakfast waits.’ 

“*T bowed respectfully to the earl, and left the room—repaired to 
your chamber, the door of which I had carefully locked, and removed 
the key—knocked, and requested to be admitted. My demand was 
not attended to—I knocked again more loudly—remarked to the ser- 
vants, whose curiosity were excited, that Miss Meadows’ silence was 
very odd, or very obstinate—and after a proper time, returned to the 
breakfast-room, and announced that I could not gain admittance. 

“By Heaven! this is passing strange,’ exclaimed the earl, as fol- 
lowed by De Bomont, he hurried along the corridor. Arrived at your 
apartment, he called you—and none answered. He tried the lock, but 
it was too well secured. A ladder was raised—entrance obtained 
through the window—the door unclosed. There stood the bed—no 
form last night had pressed it. The bird was flown! 

“<« Darting a glance, in which rage and suspicion mingled, at Pau- 
line, the look of unfeigned astonishment which it met, at once convinced 
him that she was as ignorant as himself of this most unaccountable oc- 
currence. 

“ «Hell and fury!’ exclaimed the earl. ‘What means this? Where 
isthe girl? Is she dead ?—escaped ?” 

“A minute elapsed—none answered the earl’s inquiry—for none 
but one could do it. At that moment Canét entered the room. 

“* What means this rumour, my lord? hesaid. ‘ Where is the lady ? 
—where is my wife? he asked with evident alarm. 

“<«The devil alone can answer your question,’ was the angry and un- 
courteous reply. 

“ «Come, come, my lord,’ returned Canét, whose suspicions had fallen 
upon the earl, ‘this will not do. ’Tis but a flimsy pretext to evade the 
performance of a solemn promise—and by—’ 

“« Stop, fool!’ interrupted De Bomont. ‘Mark ye, where you are? 
Peace—we need more information than yourself.’ 

“<Oh, no,’ I said, taking an unexpected part in the conversation. 
‘Forgive me, Monsieur le Chevalier, in differing with you. The count 
—I never can recollect a title—has lost a wife it seems, while my lord 
has only lost a ward. Poor gentleman! for one so fond of matrimo- 
nial happiness, it must be indeed a serious affliction. Could not an- 
other be found, Count d’Arlincourt, to supply the place of her who 
was a bride in expectancy ? 

“*As I spoke my words were daggers to the whole. Pauline, con- 
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scious of the past, turned her eyes away. Canet’s hardiesse abandoned 
him—fearful of exposure, the chevalier endeavoured to arrest the 
angry colloquy—while the earl angrily desired me to be silent—and 
after desiring a rigid search to be made, retired from a scene of in- 
describable confusion,—an example followed by his guests. 

“* The mine was sprung—of hatred, discord, and suspicion the ele- 
ments were abundant—my task was to use them unsparingly. The 

earl and his excellent associates had adjourned to the breakfast-room— 
and while the grounds and garden were carefully but unsuccessfully 
searched bv the domestics, a loud and intemperate discussion in the 
parlour served no better purpose than add to past irritation, and render 
a wide breach still wider. This angry and useless debate was suddenly 
terminated by the stout, red-faced man whom you encountered among 
the clitis, presenting himself at the open window. 

““* How now?’ exclaimed the earl. ‘ Have you gained any intel- 
ligence, or found any traces of the fugitive ?’ 

“4 *No intelligence, my lord,’ was the reply; ‘ but the traces are 
abundant.’ 

‘¢¢ Go on—and what would you infer from them ?’ 

‘«¢ Why, that a cleverer escape has vever been effected. Damn me! 
what a deep one the girl has proved!’ and Mr, Jenkins closed one 
eye. 

~«¢©You torture me. Out with the worst,’ exclaimed the earl. 

“Well, | like to make all safe before | offer an opinion,’ returned 
Mr. Jenkins; ‘‘and if 1 could be obliged with one of the lady’s shoes, 
in five minutes I'll give your lordship full particulars.’ 

“A shoe was immediately brought—the stout stranger disappeared 
—his absence was but short—for within five minutes he presented him- 
self again at the window. Before he spoke, the expression of face and 
eve told that his researches had been successful. 

“*My lord,’ said the stout stranger, ‘the lady is clear away, and 
three persons assisted in the escape. Two were women—the third a 
man. 

“* Have you any suspicion, Jenkins, who they were ”’ 

“*Why yes, my lord—-I fancy this Susan, who has disappeared, 

was one of the party. The second female I cannot guess at. The man 
| know—' 

“* Who ’ exclaimed several voices. 

“* The Ranger—and that’s certain,’ was the reply. 

“* The Ranger! exclaimed the earl. ‘Quick! your reason for sus- 
pecting him.’ 

“*] don’t suspect, my lord, because I’m sure. I have followed Will's 
track too often across the sands not to know his footstep when I meet 
it in a Hower-bed.’ 

“* Then the footmarks,’ observed the chevalier, ‘induce you to be- 
lieve that the fellow they call the Ranger has carried off the lady 2’ 

“*No doubt of it, replied Mr. Jenkins. ‘If any chap in England 
could dodge the devil himself, why Will’s the man. Ha! ha! Well, 
to think on it is funny. Why, the wench seemed safe as if she had 
been in the lantern of the Eddystone—and, blow me tight !_ with half- 
a-dozen men around her—and sharp ones too—Will whisks her 
and except his friend old Beelzebub, no one can guess the way.’ 
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«* Tt is certain,’ observed the chevalier, ‘ that the lady is carried off. 
The only question worth inquiry is, how can she be recovered? You, 
Mr. Jenkins, who know the haunts and habits of this daring outlaw, 
can best tell the direction he most probably has escaped by, and thus 
enable Lord to find the place where his ward is concealed.’ 

«¢Ah!’ returned the stout stranger, with a portentous wink. ‘ It’s 
little you know of the Ranger’s movements. Here to-day, gone to- 
morrow—this evening chased off the coast—the next night beaching a 
cargo safe in the Dutchman’s cove, when every mortal soul believed 
that he had run back to Flushing. Bless ye! to talk of the Ranger’s 
haunts, or guess the direction he has taken—first fancy every glen and 
cavern for fifty miles around—and as to his whereabouts, you might as 
well guess where the sea-gull you started from the cliff last night is 
likely to be found this morning.’ 

‘** Five hundred pounds for her recovery!’ exclaimed the earl, pas- 
sionately. 

“* Well, that’s coming to the point, my lord. I’ve in my day been 
lucky, and who knows what chance may do. I have found the place 
the fox broke cover—and d—n me if any man in England will do it— 
il earth him! I’m off, my lord. The sooner a fresh scent’s run the 
better.’ 

***So saying, Mr. Jenkins bowed and disappeared. 

‘** The departure of the earl’s myrmidon was the signal for fresh de- 
bate and fiery altercation. On Pauline, as the first cause of the em- 
barrassing position in which the whole infamous confederacy were now 
so dangerously placed, the earl’s anger was vented with unsparing 
severity—while piqued to be lowered in the presence of her new pro- 
tector, the lady defended herself with more warmth than skill from 
attacks which, under existing circumstances, were particularly wound- 
ing. Canét, whose disappointment was measured entirely by mercenary 
motives, pressed for a pecuniary indemnity for his loss, and insisted 
that the earl should pass him a security for 5000. This insolent de- 
mand was met by Lord by a haughty and sarcastic refusal—while 
the chevalier, for some secret reason piqued with Pauline, and tired of 
the vulgar audacity of the pseudo count, played any thing but the 
peace-maker, and added to the confusion. One, however, fated to ane 
nihilate the crumbling elements on which the house of sand was built, 
was now about to figure in. Vengeance waits her time. I watched 
the crisis to strike the meditated blow, and I did not wait in vain, 

«In destroying the guilty purposes of the whole, and rendering 
their intended spoliation of yourself abortive, 1 had completely suc- 
ceeded. The first lethal blow had been delivered, and to effect this 
was to overcome every difficulty—as to the rest, the cards were in my 
hand—the game at my disposal. To denounce Canét—to expose 
Pauline—and through both to reach the earl—all this | had the means 
to do—the time was come—and like him who holds the match, the 
cannon merely required my touch to explode the destructive elements 
with which it was surcharged. ih Se 

“*The opportunity to carry out my revengeful determination was 
speedily presented. The earl, accompanied by the chevalier, entered 
the garden, and sauntered on to a covered alley in the remotest quarter 
of the grounds. I followed, and, could I judge by violent gesticula- 
tion, never was man in meeter frame for purpose such as mine than 
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Lord ——. While they walked to the further termination of the alley, 
1 remained ensconced at the other. They turned—retraced their steps, 
the earl was in furious mood, which his cooler companion seemed un- 
willing or unable to soften down, As they approached my conceal- 
ment, inreply to some observations of De Bomont, the earl in a storm 
of rage returned, 

‘«* Make terms with the scoundrel! No—no, De Bomont, never— 
coute qui coute. By Heaven! 1 won’t be bullied. Three thousand 
pounds or public exposure! 1 never grudged, as you know, a ruffian’s 
fee—but in this case a tithe of the demanded sum should pass through 
my fingers unwillingly. Could I only treat the fellow’s threat with 
cold derision—denude his infamy—hound him from England the felon 
I suspect but cannot prove—were I to sell the very signet ring upon 
my finger, I would double the sum demanded by the ruffian, were it 
only to send him back the pauper you found him in the streets of 
London.’ 

‘** As the earl spoke, he had reached the hazel-bush which had been 
mv hiding-place, and before the words died on his lips away, I stepped 
from my concealment, and exclaimed, 

‘** My lord earl—I take your offer !’ 

‘* «Surprised, the person I so unexpectedly addressed recoiled a 
step. 

«Ha! De Bomont,’ he said. ‘ We must beware of eavesdroppers. 
You have overheard us, it would seem ?’ 

“*And learned no more than I was already well acquainted with,’ 
was my brief reply. 

‘** «So, madam, you feel justified in listening to private conversa- 
tions.’ 

“* Yes, my lord; and as you may confess hereatter, have listened to 
some purpose.’ 

« «Indeed ?’ 

“« Wherefore,” said the chevalier, ‘have you obtruded thus upon his 
lordship and myself ?’ 

“* To enable him,’ and I pointed to the earl, ‘ without making the 
sacrifice of a louis-d’or, to be the master of the fate of one who beards 
and threatens him.’ 

‘** Proceed, good Carlotta.’ 

“*T overheard you, my lord, complain that you were in the power 
of a scoundrel. What would you give her who could prove d’Arlin- 
court a swindler—a mere cheat ?’ 

‘** Not a sous,’ was the cold reply. ‘ That discovery has been made 
already.’ 

*** Say that I called him murderer ?’ 

“** Can you, by proof, bear out the accusation 2” 

‘«* No, my lord—that only could be obtained in a foreign country.’ 

‘‘« Bah!’ ejaculated the chevalier. ‘These are mere assertions, 
girl—the idle ebullitions of woman's jealousy.’ 

“* Yet patience. Would condemnation to the galleys for life suffice 
your purpose, earl ?’ 

““*Nobly. Prove your words true, and one hundred guineas shall 
reward you,’ 

*** My lord—TI make no terms.’ 
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«What pruof can you produce 2” 

«Stay yet. Could it be shown that for a second time a convicted 
criminal, he had been sentenced to the garotte 2?” 

‘«* Nay—nay. This would indeed be almost needless. The galleys 
will suffice. But mere assertion is insufficient. Proof alone can sub- 
stantiate the charge. Were that to be had, Count d’Arlincourt, thy 
threats and thee were despicable alike !’ 

‘« «Then, my good lord, upon that insolent adventurer you may turn 
your unmeasured contempt. Forgive me. Pauline has been your 
mistress—lives under your protection—although love, as men call pas- 
sion, is gone, I presume you count something upon her gratitude ?’ 

“<The earl coloured to the brows. He bit his lip. The chevalier 
marked his agitation, and with assumed indifference observed, 

“*What mean you, Carlotta? Those idle questions disturb his 
lordship. You would not insinuate that ought in Madame D’Arville’s 
moral conduct has been objectionable ?’ 

‘«*T would not insinuate,’ was my reply, ‘I would assert.’ 

“* What!’ shouted the earl. 

“«¢That Pauline has deceived you. Here, abroad, while living under 
your protection, or when supported by your bounty.’ 

“<«Proof!’ exclaimed the earl, ‘proof! The woman’s head is weak, 
but I believe the heart is sound.’ 

‘““* What proof would be deemed sufficient ?’ I asked. 

“* Aught,’ returned the earl, ‘ which bore the mark of truth upon it. 
To idle rumour I turn no ear. What proof can you adduce to show me 
that Pauline, weak as she may be, is also criminal, and that any act 
has been committed to render her unworthy of my further protec- 
tion ?’ 

“Would the evidence of your own senses convince your lord- 
ship ?’ 

te That were hard to arrive at, methinks. Such proofs are scarcely 
possible, and less shall suffice.’ 

“Within one hour you shall have them. Return to the breakfast- 
room—announce that you and the chevalier are going to ride out to 
seek intelligence of the fugitives. Dispose of your horses—return— 
meet me here—and then if I fail in ample proof, write me down an *m- 
postor.’ 

“« Enough! you promise fair. Fulfil your pledge, and command my 
everlasting gratitude.’ 

“*So said the earl, and, accompanied by his friend De Bomont, he 
proceeded to join the lady and her companion—the disappointed 
bridegroom. 

*** Short as the time was on the present occasion that the party ‘Te- 
mained together in the parlour, it was spent in reproach on one side, 
and recrimination on the other, The unexpected escape of his in- 
tended victim—the mystery in which it was involved—the absence of 
every clue which might lead to a discovery, and place the fugitive and 
her fortune in his power again :—all this to Canét was maddening. 
While in full assurance that from me he would obtain the means of 
crushing an insolent adventurer, the earl’s bearing to the pseudo count 
became even more haughty and sarcastic than before. No wonder 
then that after our interview in the garden the relations of the parties, 
bad as they had been, were rendered even worse. 
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«J saw the horses brought to the door, and the earl and De Bo. 
mont depart, and the result I had calculated on followed. In half an 
hour Pauline retired to her private apartment, accompanied by the self- 
styled count—a French attendant who had superseded me in the 
duties of the toilet, having first received orders to watch the earl’s re- 
turn, and instantly announce it to her lady. 

“« [tis surprising how contradictory the opinions and impressions of 
men will be found occasionally. None held the moral qualities of 
women in lower estimation than Lord , and yet, one whose charac- 
ter and conduct required the most charitable construction to escape 
severe censure, had blinded him to her errors, and persuaded him that 
her personal attachment to himself was boundless and undivided. The 
very idea of hinting that a heart he fancied all his own could wander 
for amoment, had wounded his vanity, and stung him to the quick— 
and the imputed inconstancy of his mistress, actually pained him 
more deeply than the evasion of his ward. In such a mood I met 
bim, when by a private door he gained admission to the garden with his 
friend the chevalier, and amid a storm of curses, which accompanied 
every disclosure which I made, I narrated the secret history of Pauline’s 
infidelity, and offered instantly to substantiate my accusation, by giving 
damning evidence to prove her guilt. I need not add that my overture 
was eagerly embraced. 

“« My lord,” said the chevalier, ‘had you not better commit this 
unpleasant office tome? Your feelings may be excited beyond con- 
trol—and a premature discovery might render the full exposure of the 
guilty less complete ?’ 

**No, De Bomont, fear nothing. Trifles may at times disturb my 
temper—but if half what this girl asserts be true, my wrath towards 
that treacherous wretch shall remain concentrated and concealed, until 
the full measure of her infamy is established, and vengeance, like the 
stroke of the riven thunderbolt, shall descend upon the arch de- 
ceiver. 

“* Without observation, we entered the private door of the chateau, 
and silently, 1 conducted the earl and his friend to the secret closet, 
which guilt designed, without suspecting it would be used to expose 
tne infamy of the guilty. Revenge like mine was cautious as it was 
deadly—my plans were deliberate. 1 had thickly carpeted the floor, 
and with noiseless steps placed the earl within a few paces’ length of 
the woman he had loved, and the man I once idolised. 

‘**T led the earl to a fissure in the door, while De Bomont placed 
himself before the other. One glance at those within was withering, 
and every limb of my companion seemed convulsed. There, on Canét’s 
knee, while her arm encircled his neck, Pauline was sitting—his arm 
was round her waist, and like a love-sick bride, she parted the ringlets 
from his brow, and kissed his forehead playfully. 

“* Nay, dearest Henri, let not this girl’s loss afflict thee so. Although 
we may not have the wealth we anticipated, will we not be rich in love? 
Oh! how I long for the hour to arrive when the wide sea shall separate 
me from the haughty tyrant I detest, and restore me to the only arms I 
ever felt happy in—thine own.” 

***] need not pursue the conversation. Canét dwelt upon the dis~ 
appointment of seeing the towering edifice he had raised prostrated 
by a blow from some invisible hand, and in a manner equally unex- 
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pected and unaccountable. Pauline’s former passion for her lover had 
returned with increasing ardour, and to judge from her language, the 
transport d'amour seemed rather the first love of fifteen, than the 
sombre attachment which the heart evinces when maturer judgment 
corrects its wilder impulses. Canét in every word appeared the mer- 
cenary villain, while Pauline left it a doubtful question to decide 
whether in her worthless disposition, folly or falsehood predominated. 

“* A slight tap upon the door of the boudoir interrupted the téte-d- 
tcte, and the lady admitted the intruder. It was Franchette—she had 
heard the tread of horses’ feet outside the garden-wall, and hastened 
to apprise her mistress, 

«Go, good Franchette, and tell me when the earl returns. Henri, 
dearest, be not thus cast down—think only of past happiness, and 
why should not our future be equally felicitous. Remember those 
elysian hours we passed together at Palermo, when I| transmitted to 
my island tyrant epistles written with thy dear arm around me. My 
letters were laden deep with tears, and prayers, and kisses-—while his 
in return brought back a draft upon his banker, and a tender remon- 
strance imploring me not to break my heart. Dull fool! I had none 
to break—it was all thine own. But come—we must separate. I will 
retire to complete some necessary preparations for our journey. Adio, 
my beloved.’ 

‘** It was fortunate that Franchette’s intelligence had brought the 
interview to a close, for more than once the fury of the earl was on the 
point of explosion. Unconsciously, while concealed in the closet, he 
had held my hand in his—and when Pauline detailed her past infamy, 
and lavished endearments upon his low-born rival, the pressure of a 
hand tremulous with suppressed passion, told the desperate conflict 
that was raging in his bosom, and the yearning after instant vengeance 
which delay would render still deadlier. 

‘““«The boudoir had been deserted several minutes before silence 
was broken, and the chevalier was the first to speak. 

‘« «My lord,’ he said, ‘ is this a dream, or is it reality 2” 

‘*« De Bomont, I have through life been slow of faith,’ was the reply; 
‘but for the future, I will credit any thing. One thing astounds me 
more than all I have seen and ail I have overheard—and had an angel 
whispered it before, I would not have believed it.’ 

“* Indeed, my lord, and what may that be ?’ 

‘“* That I did not burst upon the strampet and her paramour, and 
murder them on the instant. Twice my foot was raised to dash the 
door in which divided me from those I longed to annihilate.’ 

‘«« My lord,’ returned the chevalier, ‘ you have controlled your tem- 
per wisely. A short delay will only fill the measure of just revenge 
to overflow.’ 

‘** That thought alone, De Bomont, enabled me to view my own de- 
gradation calmly. Degradation! Hell and furies! the word's too 
mild. Had I been deserted for one equal in rank or position to myself 
—nay, for one of humble birth and lowly calling, were it but an 
honest one. But to be dishonoured by a cheat, a criminal, a galley 
slave!’ He paused for breath—then turning to me, he caught my 
hand. * Carlotta—one pledge you have well redeemed—and Pauline, 
at last, I know thee! Prove Canét what he is, and for life 1 am thy 


debtor, girl.’ 
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‘«¢ Fear not, my lord,’ I replied. ‘In this case, too, my promise 
shail be realised. But I have a pledge on your part to demand, and 
what I require 1 trust will be conceded.’ 

‘<<Tf ‘tis money, name the sum! Aught in reason shall be yours,’ 

*«« Oh, no, my lord—you are mistaken—-no mercenary motive—and, 
may I add without offence, no personal respect for you has influenced 
me in what I have done, and what I am about todo. Insult, ingra- 
titude, contempt, have spurred me to take vengeance on those who 
wronged me. I have been criminal—criminal through the vicious in- 
fluence of a wretch—but blood is not upon my hands. Let none be 
shed now. Promise, my lord, that you will limit your thirst for ven- 
geance. Through me, you shall trample upon him who has dishonoured 
you—but tread not the worm to death.’ 

‘¢* Dread nothing, girl. Did an equal rival me, I might wipe out 
the injury in blood. But no—to denude this felon upstart—that will 
be indeed the best revenge. Shall I have the means of doing so?’ 

“*To the fullest extent of your wishes. When the time arrives, and 
you wish to apprise Pauline that she is known, and Canét that he is 
denounced, call me to your presence. One word, my lord—the attend- 
ance of some of your male domestics will be necessary—and let it be 
done without exciting suspicion.’ 

‘¢ Enough—I expect Jenkins presently,’ said the earl; ‘ and under 
the pretext of devising measures for the recovery of your fugitive ward, 
he and his two companions can be introduced to the parlour when the 
proper time arrives,’ observed De Bomont. 

“<1 led the earl and his friend from the secret closet to the garden, 
and without incurring the slightest suspicion, they entered the hall of 
the chateau, as if returned from a ride. 

‘“*The hour of retribution was at hand—he who had despised, and 
she who had deceived, were both within the power of a vindictive 
woman—and to enhance the stunning effect of the stroke impending, 
both were unconscious that mischief was intended. Pauline had em- 
ployed every art to add to her attractions—while Canét had calculated 
the lowest indemnity he would accept for his disappointment—and, 
should his demand be rejected, had arranged the means which should 
coerce the earl, and to avoid exposure, induce him to save character by 
a monetary sacrifice. 

‘The hour for meeting in the drawing-room before dinner arrived, 
and the earl’s valet knocked at the door of my apartment, and gave 
the expected summons. I obeyed it, and on entering the room, found 
the earl and his guests with Mr. Jenkins and his two companions. 
Pauline was sumptuously dressed, and looked magnificently—the ear! 
was ominously calm—De Bomont, as he ever was, cool and impene- 
trable—Canét was evidently piqued and out of humour—for Jenkins, 
on his return from a morning's search, had announced that not a trace 
of the fugitives could be found, and the earl listened with an apathetic 
indifference, which led the self-styled count to believe, that the bride he 
had been promised had been removed and not run away with. 

* My lord,’ he said, in a tone of voice which he intended should 
be significant of more than the words conveyed. ‘ We must understand 
each other better before bed-time.’ 

‘« * Monsieur le Conte’—and the title hissed through his closed teeth 
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ironically“ why wait for bed-time? Before dinner if it suit you, 
gallant sir.’ 

«Ah! my lord—a quarrel to release a promise is but a clumsy 
trick.’ 

«And needs neither the manipulation of cards or dice,’ was the 
biting retort. 

“ <T saw Canét’s cheeks redden. 

“« Your lordship, of course, is ignorant of such practices, nor would 
you keep company with those who know them.’ 

“*Oh yes,’ observed the earl, ‘I have met titled and untitled 
swindlers in my time—but the Count d’Arlincourt will be incredulous 
—I have lately made a more extraordinary acquaintance,’ and he made 
a pause, 

‘©*Go on, my lord, with whom ?’ 

“<The earl for a few moments eyed his interrogator from head to 
foot, and then in a low, emphatic voice, slowly replied, 

“ «With a galley-slave!’ 

“<The face hitherto red with passion, became deadly pale. 

“ ¢Mean you me ?’ he muttered. 

“* Vou! Count d’Arlincourt, alias Jules Canét!’ 

“ ¢’Tis faise as hell !’ 

“*True as the light of heaven!’ I exclaimed, and stepping forward 
confronted the criminal. ‘ Want ye proof, my lord ?’ 

“*Ay, Carlotta—proof! proof!’ 

“<The galley brand is on his shoulder—that of one condemned to 
the garotte upon his back.’ 

“<The words were scarcely uttered, until a deep execration from 
the criminal—a_ malignant exclamation from the earl—and a general 
call, by Pauline, upon all the saints for protection, attested the sensa- 
tion they had caused. 

‘‘“*Wretch!’ cried Canét, darting his hand into his breast, * by all 
that’s damnable I could stab thee!’ 

“« An easy task,’ I replied, ‘it would be for one who strangled an 
uncle to do a wife to death.’ 

“A wife! Ha! ha! The friend that performed that ceremony 
had a dozen*wives himself—the monk was a deserted soldier, and the 
marriage was a mockery.’ 

“ <1 dropped upon my knees, and returned thanks to Heaven that no 
religious tie bound me to the villain. 

“*QOnce more, my lord,’ he continued, ‘and under pain of the 
most degrading exposure I call on you to perform your promise. The 
false assertions of a cast-off mistress I laugh at.’ 

“ «Indeed !’ said the earl, coldly, ‘tothe proof! Off with the scoun- 
drel's clothes!’ 

“*The stout stranger had already been instructed in the daty he 
was to perform, and had taken a position behind the person he had 
previously been directed to secure. The order had scarcely esca 
the earl’s lips until Mr. Jenkins embraced Count d’Arlincourt so 
closely, as rendered any movement of the arms impossible, while 
one of his companions adroitly removed a short dagger from his 
breast. 

“* Bare the convict’s back,” roared the earl. 
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«¢¢ Pauline, who looked on in speechless astonishment, came now, 
as she fancied, to the rescue of her lover. 

«« My lord,’ she said, ‘surely in my presence you would not permit 
such an indelicacy to be committed.’ 

© © A cold contemptuous look, was the only reply he vouchsafed to 
her remonstrance, while his myrmidons, with more rapidity than re- 
spect, removed the count’s coat, and denuded the back of the convict. 

‘* Excellent wench! thy intelligence is true,” exclaimed the earl, 
as he took up a light riding-cane that was laid upon the table. ‘ There!’ 
and he placed the point upon the scoundrel’s shoulder, ‘there is 
the galley-brand marked indelibly, and, faith!’ and the cane was placed 
between Canet’s shoulders, * the hangman’s writing is not a whit be- 
hind. De Bomont, ’twould be a puzzle to decide whether the record 
of galley or garotte is plainest. Stay—let me look again—the hang- 
man’s brand for a hundred ! 

‘© * Would you permit ¢he count to retire and make his toilet?’ re- 
turned the chevalier. 

‘**T, too, must leave the room,’ exclaimed Pauline. ‘ My lord, 
you forget that a woman is present, and these unseemly displays are 
most disgusting.’ 

“*Tadmit that truth, Pauline—nay, let me for a minute detain you 
—one question answered, and I trouble you no more. Knew you this 
count, this cheat, this courier—what in the devil’s name shall I call 
him ?—knew you him before ?’ 

‘** * Never, so help me Heaven!’ was the unblushing answer. 

* «Oh, then ‘twas but a dream. Methought—but how strange are 
phantasies—I saw you seated on his knee—your arm was round his 
neck—nay, start not, bridle your virtuous indignation for a moment— 
and he had clasped your waist, too—nay, let me go on—lI fancied— 
‘twas mere fancy, mark—that you spoke: ¢ Remember those elysian 
hours,’ you murmured, * we passed together at Palermo, when I trans- 
mitted to my island tyrant, epistles written with thy dear arm around 
me; they were laden deep with tears, and prayers, and kisses, while his 
in return brought back a draft upon his banker.’ Ha! "twas but 
a dream ! 

‘* ‘Surprised, confounded, the blood deserted her cheeks, and she 
strove in vain to speak. Now was my hour of triumph—I had waited 
for revenge, and amply was my patience repaid. 

** «Nay, lady,’ I said as I contronted her, ‘ words will be only wasted 
—and Ihave saved you the trouble of explanation. The private pas- 
sage Antoine, your former lover, constructed to reach your boudoir 
unnoticed, has of late been serviceable to more than me—for the earl 
and his friend the chevalier, and from her own confessions, have had 
an excellent opportunity of ascertaining the immaculate purity of Ma- 
dame d'Arville ! 

“*Then am I ruined!" she murmured. ‘ Wretch!’ and she darted 
a furious glance at me, ‘I will be revenged—you have betrayed me.’ - 

““*Oh, no—I only gave the earl the private entrée to a lady's 
chamber, which his secretary had found so convenient.’ ! 

“*Villanous woman! Degraded even by my own domestic, too! 
shouted the earl. ° 
“* Ob no, my lord,” observed the chevalier, ‘ appearances are cer 
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tainly against Madame ad’Arville, I admit—but still Antoine might have 
been only employed in transcribing the Palermo correspondence, and 
balancing the exact amount of the lady's tears and kisses, against your 
lordship’s banker's bills.’ 

«+ A savage and sarcastic laugh from the earl was elicited by the 
chevalier’s remark. 

“<The attack, however, stung Pauline, and turning sharply on the 
speaker, she remarked, ‘ that Monsieur de Bomont had at last an op- 
portunity of insulting with impunity, a woman who had rejected his 
advances.’ 

«Excuse me, lady,’ he replied, ‘I am too old to seek for beauty in 
the bud like yours—too humble to raise ambitious eyes to a woman 
then mated to one of the noblest peers in Britain—and too wise to 
waste time in assailing a fortress that is impregnable.’ 

“© The earl broke in— 

“* Nay, De Bomont, bandy no more words with a wretch beneath 
contempt. To your chamber, madame, and in three hours be ready to 
quit the kingdom—in this you will find little difficulty, the prepara- 
tions for your elysian excursion to Palermo will now be serviceable, and 
you shall have Count d’Arlincourt for « protector. Heaven forefend ! 
that I should separate two persons so 7 suited for each other 
—Jules Canét, the galley-slave—and Pauline d’Arville, the pattern of 
all that’s excellent. Farewell, madame! bon voyage! At your ear- 
liest leisure will you favour me with a few tears and kisses from Pa- 
lermo ?’ 

“The wretched woman rushed from the drawing-room, and the 
earl retired with the chevalier, uo doubt to consult on the disposal of 
the guilty pair. 

“«That evening Canét, and the fellow he called servant, but who 
more probably was an accomplice, were conveyed by Jenkins and his 
attendants to the next town, whence they were allowed to find their way 
from the kingdom as they best could. The earl’s fury at Pauline’s infide- 
lity increased rather than subsided—and he seemed to tax his ingenuity 
to render her disgrace more painful and humiliating. Suspecting, and 
with good reason, that Canét had renewed his connexion with a woman 
he had cast aside, only through interested motives, the earl determined 
to remove all that could tempt the cupidity of a mercenary scoundrel— 
the valuable jewels he had presented to her when he fancied himself the 
all-engrossing object of her love were all reclaimed, and when she was 
sent away under Jenkins’s charge, when he returned after escortin 
Canét to the post-town nearest to the chateau, | overheard the earl ob- 
serve with malicious bitterness to his friend, De Bomont. 

“Well, have I not given the count an admirable opportunity of 
proving his disinterested affection for Pauline? And yet, I doubt 
at times, whether the Palerman elysium would be less ecstatic with a 
roleau or two of louis d’ors, or the lady less welcome to Jules Canét, 
though burdened with a well-filled jewel-case, and that equivalent for 
an amatory epistle —namely, a banker's bill.’ 

“ «A few words more, and my tale is told. To me the earl behaved 
most generously, and I am thus enabled to return to my native valley, 
with a sufficient competence. To-morrow I resume my journey, my 
heart yearning after what was to me a home of innocence—and lightened 
at the thought, that I am no longer, even in belief, a felon’s wife.’ 
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“Think you, Carlotta, that the earl is still bent on my recovery ?’ 
I inquired. 

“ *] believe it to be the first object of his existence. After an ab- 
sence of three days, and late on the evening before I left the chateau, 
Jenkins suddenly returned, and, unannounced, entered the apartment 
where I was bidding the earl a formal farewell. 

«« What news ?’ exclaimed his employer. 

“* Good, my lord,’ was the reply. * We're on the trace at last—the 
scent lies strong—and before three days, the wench once more will be 
in your power.’ 

“*Good news, indeed. Jenkins, thou hast seldom failed me at a 
pinch—and [trust to thy wit to remedy the infernal mischief which 
might have resulted from the silly girl’s escape. Remember what I 
promised,’ 

“*Pear not that I shall forget it,’ returned the fellow with a grin, 
‘Five hundred pounds! ‘Tis noble payment I allow. In one word, 
my lord, Ihave got the Ranger's track, and guess his whereabouts. Be- 
fore three days I shall have him if he’s over ground. Once close to 
him, why I suspect I shan’t be far from the young lady.’ 

‘+s Right. Don't let the scent get cool.’ 

“<A look sufficiently expressive, was all the reply Mr. Jenkins con- 
sidered necessary, and I bade the earl good night, and left them 
together. 

‘**Hal’ said the Ranger, ‘we must be on the alert. To-morrow, 
Mary, I must remove thee elsewhere—the day after makes thee mine— 
and then, lord earl! armed with a husband's rights, look to thyself! 
But it is late, and Carlotta needs repose. To bed. Heaven bless and 
guard thee, love !’ 

“* Bidding our guest a warm good night, and pressing me with an 
unusual ardour to his breast, William quitted the cabin. My eyes fol- 
lowed him as he disappeared. It was fated to be a last look !’ 

** Half an hour elapsed—the secluded glen was buried in repose— 
for at night-fall the men had launched their boats and gone to sea— 
and the women and children, as was their custom, had retired to their 
humble resting-places. We were about to undress, when a hasty foot- 
step arrested our attention. Next moment, a voice without called for 
admission—and when Susan unclosed the door, a woman rushed 
wildly in. She was the bearer of disastrous news. William had been 
seized by a band of armed men who called themselves a press-gang— 
forced on board a boat—and carried off to a vessel lying in the offing. 
I screamed, and flew out upon the heath, intending to run to the beach, 
and ascertain my lover's fate. Before 1 had taken a dozen steps a man 
seized me in his arms. 

‘«*°Tis herself!’ exclaimed the well-remembered tones of the stout 
stranger. I gazed wildly round—two horsemen were beside me—and 
in a moment I was lifted before one of them, who trotted briskly off 
with a now lifeless burden—for I had fainted. When I recovered, I 
found myself several miles from the glen from which I had been carried 
away, and in the custody of men whose appearance at once told me I 
was again in the power of theearl. We journeyed rapidly, and by un 
frequented paths, until late the succeeding evening I reached my des- 
tination. Oh God! what a fate was mine! The cottage that love had 
made his home was exchanged for a mad-house!’ 
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RECREATIONS IN NATURAL HISTORY. 
No. XXIV. 
ELEPHANTS, 


Who doubts that elephants are found 

For science and for sense renown’d! 

Borri records their strength of parts, 

Extent of thought and skill in arts; 

How they perform the law’s decrees, 

And save the state the hangman's fees; 

And how by travel, understand 

The language of another land. 

Let those who question this report, 

To Pliny’s ancient page resort. 

How learn’d was that sagacious breed! 

Who now (like them) the Greek can read! 
Tue ELerHANT AND THE BOOKSELLER. 


Tur passage in Pliny alluded to by Gay in his caustic fable will be 
found in the third chapter of the eighth book of the ancient Italian’s 
“Natural History,” and is thus translated by Philemon Holland. 

‘*Mutianus, a man who had in his time bin thrice consull, reporteth 
thus much of one of them, that he had learned to make the Greeke cha- 
racters, and was wont to write in that language thus much, Thus have 
I written, and made an offering of the Celticke spoiles.”* 

This sentence is preceded by another in proof of their “ docilitie.” 

“This is knowne for certaine, that upon a time there was an Ele- 
phant among the rest, not so good of capacity to take out his lessons, 
and learn that which was taught him: and being beaten and beaten 
again for that blockish and dull head of his, was found studying 
and conning those feats in the night, which he had been learning in 
the day-time.” The honest, industrious, hopeless dunce in Webster's 
charming picture of the “ Dame’s School” could do no more. 

Old Topsell commenting upon the passage in Pliny descriptive of the 
elephant’s writing accomplishments, remarks: 

‘But in these actions of writing, the hand of the teacher must be also 
present to teach him how to frame the letters, and then as Avlianus 
sayeth they will write upon tables, and followe the true proportion of the 
characters expressed before their face, whereupon they looke as atten- 
tively as any grammarian.” 

Some people cannot bear to be outdone, and a worthy modern has 
gone beyond the ancients, for he has endowed the elephant with speech. 
He tells us that at Cochin there was one that worked with human skill 
and dexterity. He had one day done a good day's work, in the course 
of which he had made more than ordinary exertions, and he was fa- 
tigued; when the governor of the directed that he should assist in 
launching a vessel. To the astonishment of those who knew the willing- 





——— 


* Mutianus ter consul auctor est, aliquem ex his et literarum ductus Gracarum 
didicisse, solitumque prascribere ejus lingue verbis: “ipse ego hac scripsi, et 
spolia Celtica dicavi.” 
+t Acosta, 
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ness and docility of the good-natured beast, the governor’s order was met 
by the most cool disregard on the part of the overwrought elephant. 
Caresses and threats were resorted to without the slightest effect, when 
the governor, as a last resource, elevating his voice, commanded him to 
execute the task in the name of the King of Portugal. This appeal to 
the elephant’s loyalty was not made in vain. To the surprise and joy 
of the bystanders, he answered, “I will, I will!” and immediately ap- 
lied himself to his task, which he performed to the satisfaction of all. 
Vor is this the only instance on record of the speechifying power of the 
elephant; though the other speeches are in the same laconic style. 

There is, as usual, some foundation for these marvellous tales. Ele- 
phants, it is well known, manifest a perfect intelligence of the commands 
addressed to them by their keepers, and when called on, will answer to 
their names by uttering a shrill note, such as most of those who have 
visited menageries where they are kept, have heard. Here we shall pro- 
bably find the key of the Cochin story; for one could hardly better ex- 

ress in writing this shrill note than by the word, “ Hoo,”’ which, in the 
Malabar language, signifies, ** I will.” 

And indeed such stories are so captivating, that we cease to wonder at 
those, who finding it so much easier to believe than examine, give a 
ready assent to every record of the sagacity of these stupendous crea- 
tures; but after a somewhat extensive experience, founded on a long 
inquiry into the relative intelligence of animals, we are compelled to 
agree with Cuvier that the intellect of the elephant does not surpass that 
of the dog. This conclusion, however, places the huge pachyderm in a 
very high grade; for no one can have studied the canine race closely 
without joining Sir Walter Scott in his declaration, that there was hardly 
any thing that he would not believe of a dog. The heavy and imposing mass 
of the elephant’s body, together with the certainty that the animal is con- 
scious of the vast strength and crushing weight that he can,'in a moment, 
bring to bear against an enemy ; his apparently enormous brain-case, and 
dignified sagacious aspect—his tremendous trunk-power, and infinites- 
imally delicate adjustment of it—all strike the spectator with awe. Then, 
he goes through his feats and tricks with such a grave face, that one is 
hardly surprised at hearing a spectator involuntarily exclaim, as he com- 
pares the brute with his keeper, “that the quadruped is the cleverer 
fellow of the two.” And it is certain that when a sensible elephant and 
a shrewd keeper put their heads together, they are generally more 
than a match for an ordinary spectator, and sometimes too many for a 
learned philosopher. 

Not a great many years since, one who held, and justly, a high rank 
among English physiologists, determined on sounding the depths and 
shallows of the elephant’s organ of hearing. The philosopher had, no 
doubt, read the passages which we have quoted in a former number illus- 
trative of the ear which that animal has for music, and the advantage 
taken of it to make him both a dancer and musical performer. Accord- 
ingly he repaired to old Exeter Change, and there gave the elephant a 
morning concert. The organ pealed forth its full rich notes; the grand 
piano sounded its measured marches, and rattled away its jigs. The 
elephant made no sign. Violins, violoncellos, double basses, horns, trum- 
pets, were tried singly and in concert. The elephant was still impassible. 
At last a gong was struck, and the hitherto placid animal became all 
animation, rapturously trumpeting forth his shrill accompaniment. Away 
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went the delighted philosopher, and enlightened a celebrated scientific 
society by an elaborate paper, in which an account was given of the 
various instruments played before the elephant, and his apathy till the 
gong was struck; with an argal to the effect following, videlicet, that 
the organ of hearing was so constituted in this huge creature, that it was 
only affected by the most sonorous of instruments. 

This passed for a very sage deduction, till a lucky sceptic thought 
he would go to the menagerie and ascertain whether his own experience 
accorded with that of the writer of the paper. He did go, and was 
constant in his attendance for a week, when he found that the striking 
of the gong was the signal for feeding-time, and that the elephant’s 
rapture was shared by the whole ward of wild beasts—lions, tigers, bears, 
hyenas, jackals, monkeys, and all—who, to a quadruped and quadrumane, 
leaped up in the wildest excitement at the braying of their brazen din- 
ner-bell. 

That the ‘elephant is a very “ Fine-ear” in his auditory faculty there 
can be no doubt. A friend gifted with great acuteness of observation 
witnessed the following scene. 

He went to see an elephant, accompanied by two ladies, and among 
other performances, the keeper—permission having been asked and ob- 
tained—told his monstrous charge to let him know the age of one of the 
ladies by scraping with his foot as many times as the lady had lived 
years. The elephant scraped one, two, three, and so on, till he stopped 
at twenty-eight: the lady was, in fact, under thirty. The keeper was 
then desired to tell the elephant to indicate the age of the other lady. 
The obedient creature scraped with his foot as before, and again stopped 
at twenty-eight. 

‘“ Look again,” said the keeper. 

The elephant surveyed the second lady with a searching scrutiny, and 
recommenced his scraping ; but he stopped, this time, at twenty-seven— 
and she was, in reality, about a year younger than her companion. 

My friend, who had seen as many shows as the late Lord Stowell, 
avowed to me that he was puzzled, and entirely at a loss to discover how 
the feat was performed, although he had closely watched the man. De- 
termined to give himself another chance, he requested the keeper to 
make the elephant repeat his answers. 

The keeper, who forgot the conjuror’s old maxim, “never show the 
came trick twice to the same party at the same time,” complied ; and the 
delusion was now detected. The keeper made the signal by giving the 
cane which he held in his hand, a succession of nicks with his thumb- 
nail, conformable to the number of scrapes that the elephant was to make 
with his foot. 

In truth, the quickness with which a well-trained elephant will take a 
hint from his mohout is astonishing. é 

Bishop Heber mentions a horrible instance of this. Just before his 
arrival in India, one of these mohouts had been executed for revenging him- 
self on a woman, who had said something to offend him, by means which 
he thought would be undiscovered. He made a sign to his beast, which, 
in obedience, instantly killed the unfortunate woman. When Tavernier 
travelled with the mogul’s Mahommedan army, he was, at first, lost in 
astonishment at seeing the elephants as they marched along seize upon 
the idols that stood before the pagodas and dash them to pieces, to the 
Juty.—VOL. LXXIV. NO, CCXCV. 2c 
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at distress and discomfiture of the Hindoos; but he soon found out the 
carefully concealed truth. The mohouts, who seem to have been imbued 
with a spirit of intolerance worthy of ?modern Exeter Hall itself, made, 
as they passed, secret signals to their beasts to destroy the symbols of a 
mode of faith offensive to them. 

This extreme docility is the result of memory and a power of com- 
bining ideas—of that condition of intellect, and exercise of its faculties, 
which, notwithstanding the logie of Descartes, Malebranche, and their 
disciples, induces the close observer and deep thinker to come to the 
conclusion that brutes are not mere machines, but are endowed with 
reasoning powers toa very considerable extent. ) 

Nor is this a new doctrine. It may be traced in the writings of an- 
cient as well as modern poets—in the works of the philosophers of old, of 
the Jewish Rabbis, and of the Christian Fathers. The notion of a soul, in- 
cludes, it is true, that of immortality—endless duration of existence; and 
the ancients interpreted the word as having a triple meaning or distinc- 
tion. They considered it as indicating a spiritual, a sensitive, and a ve- 
getative principle. According to them, man is possessed of a soul in all 
the three senses, and brutes in the two last; while plants have a vegeta- 
tive soul only. When we read the beautiful lines of the “little Queen 
Anne’s man—” 

Lo, the poor Indian! whose untutor’d mind 

Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind ; 

His soul proud science never taught to stray 

Far as the Solar Walk or Milky Way ; 

Yet simple Nature to his hope has giv’n, 

Behind the cloud-topp'd hill, an humbler heav’n ; 

Some safer world in depth of woods embraced, 

Some happier island in the wat’ry waste, 

Where slaves once more their native land behold, 

No fiends torment, no Christians thirst for gold. 

To be content’s his natural desire ; 

He asks no angel's wing, no seraph’s fire ; 

But thinks, admitted to that equal sky, 

His faithful dog shall bear him company— 
we are carried back to the time of Augustus and the Elysian Fields, 
where the souls of the blessed were surrounded by those of their favourite 
animals, and revelled in the enjoyment of all that was pleasant to them 
in life— 

Stant terra detixe hasta, passimque soluti 

Per campum pascuntur equi. Que gratia currdm 

Armorumque fuit vivis, quie cura nitentes 

Pascere equos, eadem sequitur tellure repostos. 

The unsophisticated Red man still looks forward to a heaven of bears 
and bisons; and the survivors are careful to place his bow and hunting 
implements beside him in his tomb. 

It requires no great learning to show that the notion of the future 
existence of brute animals is not so novel as some may suppose. Ma- 
nasseh discoursing of the resurrection, lays it down that brutes will enjoy 
a much happier state of being than ever they enjoyed here when men 
shall rise again; and Philo, in his treatise of “ Future Rewards,” asserts, 
without doubt, that ferocious beasts will be divested of their savage n&- 
ture, and become tame and gentle. He expatiates eloquently on the 
harmony and love that shall be manifested when innocence shall reign in 
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all the regions of restored nature, when the whole race of scorpions, ser- 
pents, and poisonous insects and reptiles in general shall become harmless, 
and have no power to afflict the blessed with their venomous weapons. 
Tertullian, not improbably, had this passage in his mind when, comment- 
ing upon the words of St. Paul,* he declares that there shall be an end 
of death, when the Devil, its chief master, shall go away into the fire 
which God has prepared for him and his angels ;—when the sons of God 
shall be made manifest, and their manifestation shall release the world 
from the evil to which it is at present subject;—when the innocence and 
urity of nature shall be restored ;—when beasts shall live in harmon 
with beasts, and infants shall play the serpents ;—when the father shall 
have subdued his enemies to his son, and put all things in subjection under 
his feet. 

Every brute acts, doubtlessly, upon the impulse of an intelligent prin- 
ciple of its own, wisely and wonderfully adapted to its position upon the 
earth or in its waters. It has a power of distinction and comparison 
commensurate with the state of being to which it has pleased the creator 
to call it, and, to a certain extent, is a free, though not, like man, a 
responsible agent. 

Philosophers, such as those above alluded to, are compelled to allow 
that the actions of brutes express an understanding ; but, in order to 
prove the position that those animals have no souls at all, say that it is 
only as every thing else which is regular expresses it, such as a watch, a 
clock, or any other kind of machine ; and they assert that this under- 
standing is as distinct from the beast, as that which arranges the move- 
ments of a clock or watch is from those instruments. If this be so, they 
must consider the animal as insensible to all its natural operations. The 
must hold that it eats without pleasure, and is insensible to pain—that it 
is, in short, a mere automaton. When we read such arguments as those 
which we have here noticed, tending to prove that a dog or an elephant is 
a mere animated parcel of matter, we are forcibly reminded of that beau- 
tiful passage in seripture, ‘ The stork in the heavens knoweth her ap- 
pointed times, and the turtle, and the crane, and the swallow, know the 
times of their coming, but my people do not understand the judgments 
of their God.” 

This is a most pregnant subject, one on which we could dilate much ; 
but, for the present, we must leave it to inquire into the degree of intel- 
lectuality that has been assigned to the massive quadruped which is the 
subject of this sketch. 

As long as the elephant is under the direct guidance of man, there is 
no ground for wonder that even a child should lead him. It is when he 
is out of the reach of immediate human direction that the measure of 
his sagacity should be taken. Some of the anecdotes illustrative of his 
conduct when left to himself, may be accounted for from the influence of 
habit, as in the instances of elephants tying their own legs at night, or 
after swimming a river laden, unloading themselves in the most order] 
manner on the opposite shore. But in the case recorded by M. d’Ob- 
sonville, there is something more. 

Two elephants had been directed to knock down a wall by the direc- 
tion of their ecornacs, who had dismissed them to their task with their 





_ * “And the creature itself shall be delivered from the bondage of corruption 
into the glorious liberty of the children of God.” 
2c2 
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trunks guarded by leather, and with the usual promise of fruit and 
spirituous liquors if they performed it well. The elephants proceeded to 
shots work not singly, but doubling up their guarded trunks, they com- 
bined their forces, and swaying themselves in equal and measured time, 
these huge living battering-rams propelled their broad fronts against the 
building. As it shook under the repetition of their overpowering and 
uniform shocks, they watched the vacillating equilibrium of the tottering 
wall, and having made, at the precisely proper moment, one grand simul- 
taneous effort, suddenly drew back to avoid the tumbling ruins. 

This may be “what we somewhat superciliously call instinct,” to use 
the expressive language of the author of ‘“ Vathek,” but it looks very 
like reason. Two men could not have wielded their instruments of 
destruction with more efficiency and discretion. In the case of these 
elephants the utmost possible advantage was taken of their own organi- 
sation. The broad and massive forehead expanded and fortitied by the 
voluminous cellular sinus which separates the external from the internal 
table of the skull, the short compact neck, and the impulse of the well- 
balanced overwhelming weight, were all brought to bear in the most 
effective manner. And here we may remark, that among quadrupeds, 
the elephant has, proportionally, the shortest neck, the giraffe the longest 
neck, and that the megaceros, or great extinct Irish deer, had the stoutest 
neck, fit to bear the enormous spread of the gigantic antlers. In the 
camel and dromedary, the flexuous neck is peculiarly marked by the ab- 
sence of the lateral foramina for the vertebral arteries. These pecu- 
liarities are well shown in the grand group at the museum of the Royal 
College of Surgeons of England, of which the skeleton of Chunee, the 
Asiatic elephant, is the centre, flanked by those of the elk and giraffe 
on one side, and by those of the megaceros aud dromedary on the 
other.* 

It may be said, indeed, with reference to the unity of strength and 
purpose exhibited by the elephants in battering down the wall, that ina 
state of nature the necessity of removing or pulling down some great 
obstacle—a large tree for instance—would naturally induce the combina- 
tion of two or more elephants to effect the removal, when it was dis- 
covered that the strength of one was inadequate to the task. But this 
observation leaves the case untouched. 

Then there are instances where single elephants left alone have acted 
according to the necessities of the case with the most remarkable intel- 
ligence. Take, for example, the story told by the author of “ Twelve 
Years’ Military Adventure,”’ who declares that he had seen the wife of a 
mohout give a baby in charge to an elephant while she went on some 
business, and had observed the sagacity and care of the unwieldly nurse 
to his great amusement. The babe, with the restiveness of childhood, 
began, as soon as it was left to itself, to crawl about, getting, in the 
course of its vagaries, sometimes under the huge legs of the animal, and 
at others becoming entangled among the branches of the trees on which 
he was feeding. On such occasions, the elephant would, in the most ten- 
der manner, disengage the child, either by lifting it out of the way with 
its trunk, or removing the impediments to its progress in the same man- 
ner. When the child had crawled so far as nearly to reach the limits of 
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* See the excellent “ Catalogue” and “Synopsis” by the curator, Professor 
Owen, F.RS., &c. Ac. 
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the elephant’s range (for he was chained by the leg to a stump driven 
into the ground), he would protrude his trunk and lift the child back as 
gently as possible to the spot whence it had started. 

No old woman could have tended her charge with more show of 
reason. 

These will appear wonderful manifestations of intellect to such as have 
not been accustomed to observe the actions of animals: but the ancients 
went far beyond any thing stated in modern times; and not only endowed 
elephants with human passions, but gave them a high moral and religious 
character. 

And first for their morality :— 

“A certaine elephait seeing his Maister absent, and another man 
with his Mistresse, he went and slew them both. The like was 
done at Rome, where the elephant having slaine both the adul- 
terer and adulteresse, he covered them with the bed-clothes untill his 
keeper returned home, and then by signes drew him into his lodging- 
place, where he uncovered the adulterers, and shewed him his bloody 
tooth that tooke revenge upon them both for such a villany : whereat 
the Maister wondering, was the more pacified because of the manifest- 
committed iniquity. And not only thus deale they against the woman, 
but they also spare not to revenge the adultery of men, yea, of their owne 
keeper: for there was a rich man, which had aul a wife not very 
amiable or lovely, but like himselfe for wealth, riches, and possessions, 
which he having gained, first of all set his heart to love another, more 
fitting his lustfull faneye, and being desirous to marry her, strangled his 
rich il-favored wife, and buried her not farre from the elephant’s stable, 
and so married with the other, and brought her home to his we : the ele- 
phant abhorring such detestable marther, brought the new-married wife 
to the place where the other was buried, and with his teeth digged up the 
ground and shewed her the naked bodye of her a intymating 
therby unto her secretly, how unworthely she had married with a man, 
murthered of his former wife.” 

Next for their piety :— 

“They have also a kinde of religion, for they worshippe, reverence, and 
observe the course of the sunne, moone, and starres; for when the moone 
shineth, they goe to the waters wherein she is apparant, and when the 
sunne ariseth, they salute and reverence her face: and it is observed in 
Zthiopia, that when the moone is chaunged untill her prime and appear- 
ance, these beastes by a secret motion of nature, take — from of 
the trees they feede upon, and first of all lift them up to heaven, and 
then looke upon the moone, which they doe many times together ; as it 
were in supplication to her. In like manner they reverence the sunne 
rysing; holding up their trunke or hand to heaven, in congratulation of 

ler rising.” 

“Juba was woont to say, that this beast was acceptable to those Gods 
which ruled sea and land, bycause of their reverence to sunne and 
moone, and therefore Ptolomeus Philopator offered four elephants in a 
sacrifice (to recover the quietnesse of his mind), thinking that the Gods 
would have beene well pleased therewith, but finding that his fearfull 
dreames and visions departed not from him, but rather his disquietnesse 
increased, fearing that the Gods were angry with him for that action, he 
made four elephants of brasse, and dedicated them to the sun, that so by 
this deede he might purchase pardon for the former offence.” 
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“This religion of theirs also appeareth before their death, for when the 
fecle any mortall woundes, or other naturall signes of their later 
either the y take up the dust, or else some greene herbe, and lift it up to 
heaven in token of their innocency and imploration of their own weakenes, 
and in like manner do they when they eate any herbe by natural instinct 
to cure their diseases : first they lift it up to the heavens (as it were to 
pray for a devine blessing upon it), and then devoure it.’ 

‘ [cannot omit their care to bury and cover the dead carkases of their 
companions, or any other of their kind ; for finding them dead they passe 
not by them till they have lamented pws common misery, by casting 
dust and earth on them, and also greene boughes, in token of sacrifice, 
holding it execrable to doe otherwise : and they know by a natural! in- 
stinct some assured fore-tokens of their owne death. Besides, when they 
waxe old and unfit to gather their owne meate, or fight for themselves, 
the younger of them feed, nourish, and defend them, yea, they raise them 
out of ditches and trenches into which they are fallen, exempting them 
from all labour and perill, and interposing their own bodies for their pro- 
tection: neither do they forsake them in sicknesse, or in their woundes, 
but stand to them, pulling darts out of their bodies, and helping both 
like skilfull chirurgians to cure their woundes, and also like faithful 
friendes to supply their wants.’ 

For these retined qualities Topsell quotes the authority of Pliny, So- 
linus, Alian, Plutarch and Tzetzes. 

Whatever may be thought of these ancient and somewhat marvellous re- 
cords, we have modern accounts of the tender sy mpathy shown by elephants 
to their suffering brethren upon the most indubitable evidence. Bishop 
Heber, for instance, relates that an old starved elephant having fallen 
from weakness, another of very large size and in better condition, was 
brought to its assistance, and that he was much struck with the 
almost human expression of surprise, alarm, and perplexity in the coun- 
tenance of the elephant as it approached its fallen companion. They 
fastened a chain round the neck and body of the sick beast, and urged 
the other in all ways, by encouragement and blows, to drag: it up. The 
other pulled stoutly for a minute, but on the first groan given by its 
wretched companion stopped short, turned fiercely round with a loud 
roar, and with trunk and forefeet began to attempt to loosen the chain 
from its neck. 

But to return to Topsell. Asa proof of the susceptibility of elephants, 
and their proneness to the tender passion, take the following antique ver- 
sion of Beauty and the Beast. 

“ At the sight of a beautifull woman they leave off all rage, and grow 
meeke and gentle, and therefore Alianus saith, that there was an 
elephant in Egypt which was in love with a woman that sold corrals; the 
selfe same woman was woved by Aristophanes, and therefore it was not 
likely that she was chosen by the elephant without a singular admiration 
of hir beauty, wherein Aristophanes might say as never man could, 
that he had an elephant for his rivall, and this also did the elephant 
manifest unto the man, for on a day in the market he brought her cer- 
taine apples, and put them into her bosome, holding his trunke a great 
while therein. Another likewise loved a Syrian woman, with whose 
aspect he was suddenly taken, and in admiration of her face stroked the 
same with his trunke, with testification of farther love: the woman like- 
wise failed not to frame for the elephant amorous devises with beads and 
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corals, silver and such things as are gratefull to these brute beastes, so 
she enjoyed his labor and diligence to her great profit, and he hir love and 
kindnes without offence to his contentment, which caused Horat. to write 
this verse : 
Quid tibi vis mulier nigris dignissima barris. 

At last the woman died, whom the elephant missing, like a lover dis- 
tracted betwixt love and sorrow, fell beside himselfe and so perished. 
Neither ought any man to marvel at such a passion in this beast, who 
hath such a memory as is attributed unto him, and understanding of his 
charge and busines as may appeare by manifold examples, for Antipater 
aflirmeth that he saw an me an that knewe againe and tooke acquaint- 
ance of his maister which had nourished him in his youth after many 
veares absence.” 

And we have this further proof of their affectionate regard for their 
keepers : 

‘* Their love and concord with all mankind is most notorious, especially 
to their keepers and women: for if through wrath they be incensed 
against their keepers, they kill them, and afterwarde by way of repent- 
ance, they consume themselves with mourning: and for the manifesting 
of this point Arrianus telleth a notable story of an Indian who had 
brought up from a foale a white elephant, both loving it and being be- 
loved of it atraine, he was thereupon carried with great admiration. The 
king hearing of this white elephant, sent unto the man for it, requiring 
it to be given him for a present, whereat the man was much grieved, that 
another man should possesse that which he had so tenderly educated and 
loved, fitting him to his bowe and purposes, and therefore like a ryvall in 
his elephant’s love, resolved to deny the king, and shift for himselfe in 
some other place: whereupon he fled into a desert region with his 
elephant, and the king understanding thereof, grew offended with him, 
seit messengers after him to take away the elephant, and withall to 
bring the man back againe, to receive punishment for his contempt.” 

‘‘When they came to the place where he remained and began to take 
order for their apprehension, the man ascended into a steepe place, and 
there kept the king's messenger off from him by casting of stones, and 
so also did the beast like as one that had received some injury by them; 
at last they got neare the Indian and cast him down, but the elephant 
made upon them, killing some of them, and defending his maister and 
nourisher, put the residue to flight, and then taking up his maister with 
his trunke carried him safe into his lodging, which thing is worthy to be 
remembered as a noble understanding part both of a loving friend and 


faithfull servant.” 

“ Generally, as is already said, they love all men after they be tamed, 
for if they meet aman erring out of his oe they gently bring him into 
the right againe, yet being wilde are they afraide of the footsteps of men 
if they minde their treadings before they see their persons, and when 
they find an herbe that yeeldeth a suspition of a man’s presence, they 
smell thereunto one by one, and if al agree in one savour, the last beast 
lifteth uppe his voice and crieth out for a token and watchword to make 
them all flie away.” - 

“ Cicero affirmeth that they come so neare to a man’s disposition, that 
their small company or nation seemeth to overgoe or equall most men in 
sence and understanding.” 


With which not very complimentary affirmation we close this chapter. 
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BEAUTEOUS LITTLE MARY. 





By Epwarp KpeneALy. 
AUTHOR OF “ BRALLAGHAN,” &c. 


THERE is a beauteous little dame, 
Take care, take care, 
Mary is this beauty’s name; 
Ah! sir, beware ; 
She has eyes like some young fawn’s, 
Tripping wild on eastern laws ns, 
And her silver-shining feet 
Lightly dance to music sweet, 
Ah! take care. 


Il. 


She has little snowy hands, . 
Take care, take care, 

Like white lilies twined in bands, 
Ah! sir, beware; 

When she strikes her light kitar, 

See them glitter like a star; 

Touch them too, like roses soft, 

Kiss them—if she'll let you—oft ; 
Ah! take care. 


Ilf. 


She has ringlets richly brown, 
Take care, take care, 
Lovelier than a jewell’d crown; 

Ah! sir, beware; 
You are lost if once you press 
To your lips one silken tress ; 
They are nets of love that hold 
By some magic, young and old, 
Ah! take care. 


IV. 
She has roses in her mouth, 
Take care, take care, 
Sweeter than the fragrant south, 
Ah! sir, beware ; 
If you see her crimson lip, 
Ten to one you'll long to sip; 
But so guarded is the fruit, 


You must snatch or lose your suit, 
Ah! take care. 
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v. 
She is witty, young and wild, 
Take care, take care, 
Playful like a little child, 
Ah! sir, beware; 
Beauty, goodness, wit, combine 
To make little Pou. divine, 
Ah! take care. 


Vi. 


When she sings, and when she speaks, 
Take care, take care; 

When she plays her pretty freaks, 
Ah! sir, beware ; 

In a trice you'll find your heart 

From its lawful owner part, 

And the beauteous little dame, 

Says ’tis her’s by lawful claim, 
Ah! take care. 





THE CHEST OF CIGARS. 
BY LANCELOT WAGSTAFF, ESQ. 


“ Not smoke?” said the gentleman near me. 
We had the honour of dming at my Lord Hobanob’s, who “ smokes” 


after dinner, as all the world knows. The person who spoke was called 
the general by the company assembled. 

‘* Not smoke?” says he. 

“ Why—J—that is—what would Mrs. Caudle say?” replied I, with a 
faint effort to be pleasant; ‘for the fact is, though my wife doesn’t like 
cigars, I was once very fond of them.” 

“Is your lady a sentimental woman ?” said the general. 

“ Extremely sentimental.” 


“ Of a delicate turn?” , 
“Very much so; this is the first time I have been permitted—I mean 


that I have had any wish to dine out since my marriage,” said the read- 


er’s humble servant. 

“If I can prove to her that the happiness of a virtuous family was 
secured by cigars; that an admirable woman was saved from ruin by 
smoking ; that a worthy man might have been driven to suicide but for 
Havannahs; do you think, sir, that then, the a “Hayar lady who owns 
you, would alter her opinion regarding the immorality of ree f 

And so saying, the general handed me his box, and sent a puff so fra- 
grant into my face, that I must own I took a cigar as he commenced his 


romantic tale in the following words :— 
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BEAUTEOUS LITTLE MARY. 
By Epwarp KeneALy. 
AUTHOR OF “ BRALLAGHAN,” &c. 


I. 


THERE is a beauteous little dame, 
Take care, take care, 
Many is this beauty’s name; 
Ah! sir, beware ; 
She has eyes like some young fawn’s, 
Tripping wild on eastern lawns, 
And her silver-shining feet 
Lightly dance to music sweet, 
Ah! take care. 


IT, 


She has little snowy hands, 
Take care, take care, 
Like white lilies twined in bands, 
Ah! sir, beware; 
When she strikes her light kitar, 
See them glitter like a star; 
Touch them too, like roses soft, 
Kiss them—if she'll let you—oft ; 
Ah! take care. 


Iit. 


She has ringlets richly brown, 
Take care, take care, 
Lovelier than a jewell'd crown; 

Ah! sir, beware; 
You are lost if once you press 
To your lips one silken tress ; 
They are nets of love that hold 
By some magic, young and old, 
Ah! take care. 


IV. 


She has roses in her mouth, 
Take care, take care, 
Sweeter than the fragrant south, 
Ah! sir, beware ; 
If you see her crimson lip, 
Ten to one you'll long to sip; 
But so ed is the fruit, 
You must snatch or lose your suit, 
Ah! take care. 
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She is witty, young and wild, 
Take care, take care, 
Playful like a little child, 
Ah! sir, beware; 
Beauty, goodness, wit, combine 
To make little Poi divine, 
Ah! take care. 


VI. 


When she sings, and when she speaks, 
Take care, take care; 

When she plays her pretty freaks, 
Ah! sir, beware ; 

In a trice you'll find your heart 

From its lawful owner part, 

And the beauteous little dame, 

Says ’tis her’s by lawful claim, 
Ah! take care. 
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We had the honour of dining at my Lord Hobanob’s, who “ smokes” 
after dinner, as all the world knows. The person who spoke was called 
the general by the 1 ey assembled. 

‘‘ Not smoke?” says he, ‘ 

“ Why—J—that is—what would Mrs. Caudle say?” replied I, with a 
faint effort to be pleasant; “for the fact is, though my wife doesn’t like 
cigars, I was once very fond of them.” 

“Is your lady a sentimental woman ?” said the general. 

“ Extremely sentimental.” 

“ Of a delicate turn?” 

“Very much so; this is the first time I have been permitted—I mean 
that I have had any wish to dine out since my marriage,” said the read- 


er’s humble servant. : ; 

“If I can prove to her that the happiness of a virtuous family was 
secured by cigars; that an admirable woman was saved from ruin by 
smoking ; that a worthy man mi ht have been driven to suicide but for 
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And so saying, the general handed me his box, sent a so fra- 
grant into my face, that I must own I took a cigar as he commenced his 
romantic tale in the following words :— 
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“ When our army was in Holland, in the time of the lamented Duke 
of York; the 56th Mow (Queen Charlotte's Own Slashers, as we were 
called from our tremendous ferocity) were quartered in the romantic 
vicinity of Vaterzouchy. A more gallant regiment never fought, con- 
a or ran away, and we did all in that campaign. A better fellow 
than our colonel never existed—a dearer friend than Frederick Fantail, 
who was lieutenant in the troop I had the honour to command, mortal 
never had.” 

Here my informant, the general’s fine eye (for he had but one remain- 
ing) filled with tears, and he gave a deep sigh through the lung which 
had not been perforated at the battle of Salamanca. 

“ Fantail had one consuming passion besides military glory—this was 
smoking. His pipe was never out of his lips from morning till night— 
till night? What did I say? He never went to bed without this horrible 
companion, and I have seen this misguided young man, seated on a barrel 
of gunpowder in the batteries, smoking as calmly as if death were not close 
under his coat-tails. 

“To these two passions my friend speedily added another; a love for 
the charming daughter of Burgomaster van Slappenbroch, whom he met 
one day in his rambles. 

“*] should never probably have remarked her, Goliah,’ he would say 
to me, ‘but for the circumstance that her father smoked a peculiar fine 
canaster. I longed to know him from that circumstance, and as he 
always moved about with his pipe and his daughter, from getting to 
admire one I began to appreciate the other, and soon Amelia occupied 
my whole soul. My figure and personal beauty soon attracted her at- 
tention ; 

‘In fact, 
She saw and loved me, who could resist 
Frederic Fantail 7 


“ Amelia, sir, soon became Mrs. Fantail, but I shall spare you the de- 
tails of the courtship at which I was not present; for having at the 
battle of Squeltersluys (so creditable to our arms) had the fortune 
to run through a French field-marshal, and to receive a wound in the 
knee-pan; I was ordered home with the account of the victory, to lay the 
baton I had taken at the feet of my sovereign, and to have my left leg 
amputated by the late eminent Sir Everard Home. "Twas whilst reco- 
vering from this little accident, that my friend, Fred Fantail wooed and 
won his Amelia. 

“ Of course he described her in his letters as every thing a heart could 
wish ; but I found on visiting his relations in Baker-street, that she was 
by no means what they could wish. When I mentioned the name of his 
son, the brow of Sir Augustus Fantail grew black as thunder. Her 
ladyship looked sad and faint; Anna Maria turned her lovely, im — 
eyes upon me beseeching me to silence, and I saw a gleam of fendis 
satisfaction twinkling in the mean green squinters of Simon Fantail, 
Fred’s younger brother, which plainly seemed to say, ‘Fred is disinhe- 
rited, J come in for the 300,000/. now.’ Sir Augustus had that 
sum in the family, and was, as you all know, an eminent city man. 

_ “T learned from the lovely Anna Maria (in the embrasure of the draw- 
ing-room window, whither somehow we retired for a little conversation 
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which does not concern you), I learned that Sir Augustus’ chief rage . 
against Fred arose from his having married the daughter of a Dutch 
sugar-baker. -As the knight had been a dry-salter himself, he would 
not overlook this insult to his family, and vowed he would cut off for ever 
the child who had so dishonoured him. 

‘“‘ Nor was this all. 

‘““*Oh, major,’ said Anna Maria to me, putting into my hands a little 
purse, containing the amount of all her savings, ‘ give him—give him 
this. My poor Frederick wants money. He ran away with Ame- 
lia—how could they do such a naughty, naughty thing? He has 
left the army. Her father has discarded her; and 1 fear they are 
starving.’ 

“ Here the dear child’s beautiful hyacinthine eyes filled with tears, she 
held out her little hand with the little purse. -I took one—both—I co- 
vered the one with kisses, and putting the other into my bosom, I 
promised to deliver it to the person for whom its affectionate owner in- 
tended it. 

“Did Ido so? No! I kept that precious relic with thirteen little 
golden guineas twinkling in its meshes; I wore it long, long, in my heart of 
hearts, under my waistcoat of waistcoats ; and as for Fred, I sent him an 
order on Cox and Greenwood’s for five hundred pounds, as the books of 
that house will show. 

“I did more than this; knowing his partiality for cigars, I bought two 
thousand of the best from Davis in the Quadrant, and despatched them 
to my poor friend. 

“ «A wife,’ said I, ‘is a good companion, no doubt; but why should 
he not,’ I added sportively, ‘have Dos Amigos too in his troubles?’ 

“ Davis did not laugh at this joke, not understanding Spanish ; but you, 
my dear friend, I have no doubt will at once perceive its admirable point. 

“Thus it stood then. Amelia was disinherited for running away 
with Fred; Fred was discarded for running away with Amelia. They 
were penniless. What could my paltry thousand do for a fellow in the 
56th hussars, where our yearly mess bill came to twelve hundred pounds, 
and our undress boots cost ninety-three guineas a pair? You are inere- 
dulous ? I have Hoby’s bills, sir, and you can see them any day you 
call in Grosvenor-square. 

“To proceed. y imprudent friend was married; and was, as I sus- 
pect you are yourself, sir, hen-pecked. My present of cigars was flung 
aside as useless. I got letters from Fred saying that his Amelia was a 
mighty fine lady ; that though she had been bred up in a tobaceo 
warehouse all her life, she abominated cigars—in fine, that he had 
given up the practice altogether. My little loan of o le of 
thousand served to keep them going for some time, and they 
on as if there was no end to that small sum. Ruin ensued, sir, but I 
knew not of the misfortunes of my friend. I was abroad, sir, serving 
my sovereign in the West Indies, where I had the yellow fever seventeen 
tumes, 

“‘ Soldiers are bad correspondents, sir. I did not write to Fred Fan- 
tail or hear of him, except a brother officer, Major de Boots, of 
ours, who joined us in the West Indies, and who told me the sad news. 
Fred had incurred debts of course—sold out—gone to pieces: ‘ And 
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fanthy my dithgutht, my dear eweature,’ said De Boots (you don’t know 
him ? he lisps confoundedly), ‘at finding Fwed at Bwighton giving 
lethonth in drawing, and hith wife, because she wath a Dutchwoman, 
teaching Fwench! The fellow wanted to bowow money of me.’ 

“« And you gave him some I hope, De Boots ?’ said I. 

“Not thickthpenth, by jingo,’ said the heartless hussar, whom | 
called out the next morning and shot for his want of feeling. 

“IT returned to England to recruit my strength, which had been 
somewhat exhausted by the repeated attacks of fever, and one day as [ 
was taking a tumbler at the great pump-room Cheltenham, imagine, sir, 
my astonishment when an enormously stout lady, with yellow hair, anda 
pea-green satin dress, came up to me, gazed hard for a moment, gave 
an hysteric juggle in her throat, and flung her arms round my neck! | 
have led ninety-eight forlorn hopes, sir, but I give you my honour I never 
was so flustered as by this tremendous phenomenon. 

“* For Heaven's sake, madam,’ said I, ‘ calm yourself. Don’t scream, 
—let me go. Who are you ? 

“*QO my bresairfer !’ said the lady, still screeching, and in a foreign 
accent. ‘* Don’t youknow me ? Iam Amelia Vandail.’ 

“* Amelia Vandale?’ says I, more perplexed than ever. 

‘** Amelia van Slappenbroch dat vas. Your friend Vrederic’s vife. I 
am stouder now dan I vas vhen I knew you in Holland.’ 

“* Stouder indeed! I believe she wasstouter ! She was sixteen stone, 
or sixteen ten, if she weighed a pound: I got her off my shoulders and 
led her to a chair. Presently her husband joined us, and I need not tell 
you the warmth of my meeting with my old friend. 

** But what,’ said I to Fantail, ‘procured me such a warm greeting 
from your lovely lady ?’ 

“* Don't you know that you are our benefactor—our blessing—the 
cause of our prosperity ?’ 

“*Q! the five thousand pounds !’ said I, ‘a mere bagatelle. 

‘**No, my dearest friend, it was not your money but your cigars 
saved us. You know what a fine lady my wife was when we were first 
married ? and to what straits our mutual imprudence soon drove us. Who 
would have thought that the superb Mrs. Fantail, who was so fine that 
she would not allow her husband to smoke a cigar, should be brought so 
low as to be obliged to sing in the public streets for bread ?—that the 
dashing Fred Fantail should be so debased by poverty as (here my friend’s 
noble features assumed an expression of horrible agony) as to turn a 
mangle, sir. 

“* But away with these withering recollections,’ continued Fred. ‘ We 
were so poor, so wretched that we resolved on suicide. My wife and I 
determined to fling ourselves off Waterloo Bridge, and kissing our nine 
innocent babes as they slumbered, hastened wildly thither from the New 
Cut, Lambeth, where we were residing; but we ieiget we had no money 
to pay the toll—we were forced to come back, to pass our door again: 
and we determined to see the dear ones once more and then—away to 
Westminster ! 

“* There was a smell—a smell of tobacco issuing from the door of our 
humble hut as we came up. ‘Good Heavens! Mealy,’ said I to my 
beloved one, as we arrived at the door, and the thought flashed across 
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me—‘ there is still hope—still something left—the cigars I received as a 
gift on my marriage. I had forgotten them—they ‘are admirable !— 
they will sell for gold’ And I hugged the innocent partner of my 
sufferings to my bosom. ‘Thou wert thinner then, dearest, than thou 
art now,’ said Fantail, with a glance of ineffable affection towards his 
lady. 

“¢ Well, sir, what do you think those cigars were worth to me?’ con- 
tinued he. 

“*T gave forty pounds for them : say you sold them for twenty.’ 

««Twenty! my dear fellow—no! Those cigars were worth six 
HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS to me! as you shall hear. I said there 
was a smell of cigar smoke issuing from our humble cot—and why ? be- 
cause somebody was smoking cigars. And who was that somebody ? 
Amelia’s father, the burgomaster, Van Slappenbroch. His heart had par- 
tially relented towards his only child. He determined to see her. He 
found out our wretched abode in our absence —saw our unconscious infants 
sleeping there, huddled on the straw in the desolate chamber, The onl 
article of furniture left was your chest of cigars. Van Slappenbroc 
opened it—tried one—’twas excellent ; a second—delicious! a third !— 
his daughter entered—the father and the tobacconist melted at once, and 
as she fainted in his arms he was reconciled to us for ever !' 

“The rest of Fantail’s story, my dear sir, you may easily imagine. 
Directly, they heard in Baker-street that the Dutchman had pardoned 
his daughter, and given her his fortune, of course old Fantail came down 
with his, and disinherited that squinting traitor, Simon. ‘And, my dear 
fellow,’ said Fred, ‘if you will drive down with me to Fantail Castle, I 
will pay you the ten thousand pounds you lent me, and introduce you to 
a lady—my sister Anna Maria, who is very, very anxious to renew her 
acquaintance with you.’ 

“That lady is now my wife, sir,’ the general said, getting up to go 
away—‘and she never objects to smoking.’ ” 





“Who is the general ?’ said I to our host, when the teller of the above 
singular story had left the room. 

“Don’t you know him ?” replied my Lord Hobanob, with a smile ; 
“you may believe every word he says. That is General Sir Goliah 
Gahagan.” 
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THE FIDDLER OF FRANKFORT. 








































BY DUDLEY COSTELLO. 





If music be the food of love, play on ! 


In the ancient and free city of Frankfort-on-the-Maine there dwelt, in 
the seventeenth century, in one corner of that picturesque square called 
the Romer-berg, a worthy and respectable elder named Adrian Gutenfels, 
a merchant, who during a long course of persevering industry, had 
amassed sufficient wealth to place him on a level with the most opulent 
burghers of the city, and enable him to bestow upon his only daughter, 
Beatrix, a portion large enough to qualify her the richest heiress in 
Frankfort. 

Adrian Gutenfels was a widower; but his daughter was now of an 
age suflicient to regulate the affairs of his household, and a more mo- 
mentous circumstance—was also fair and marriageable. The mer- 
chant was a shrewd and thrifty dealer; he loved his daughter, and was 
fond both of his wealth and of her; but with all his worldliness and 
fondness he was a humorist, and in following the bent of his humour 
he very often forgot all else beside. Beatrix was a sweet and amiable 
girl, and loved nothing so much as her father, exe ept, occasionally, her 
own will. Time brings about strange changes ; and it was not. long 
before Adrian began to be aware that the reputation of being the father 
of the prettiest maiden, and the possessor of the finest fortune i in Frank- 
fort, had also its drawbacks ; and Beatrix had also learnt that even her 
will might suecumb to something more powerful. 

It has been said that the Herr Gutenfels was a humorist ; his _pecu- 
liarity—for it was a single one—had taken a bias, which, perh: aps, may 
more easily be accounted for in Germany than elsewhere ; it was an ex- 
traordinary — for music, which, amid all the toils of trade, the 
anxieties of public and private life, had proved to him an_ unfailing 
source of comfort and enjoyment. It might be that there was something 
hereditary in this inclination, for his father and grandfather had each 
cultivated the art with some success ; and he, inheriting their talent and 
a magnificent violin, was himself no contemptible performer. Of course 
he had done his best to instil into the mind of the fair Beatrix the grand 
principle of his philosophy, that a knowledge of harmony was the true 
secret of this world’s happiness ; but it is probable that his daughter took 
a wider view of the subje et than old Adrian, and did not limit her exem- 
plification of the theory to the accord of sweet sounds on stringed instru- 
ments, and, if the truth must be told, rather neglected the branch which 
he considered so essential. 

Devoted as he was to the science of music, he could not, sometimes, 
suppress a sigh at finding, while he was descanting on the merits of cer- 
tain of the singers in a recent church festival or procession, that the re- 
flections of Beatrix seemed more to harmonise with the splendour of the 
scene, the gallant bearing, not of the choristers, but of the martial 

youths of the burgher guard, cr the magnificence of the festive decora- 
tions. At such moments, he would shake his head, half despondingly, 
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half in jest, and say, “Ah, daughter mine! when thou weddest one of 
these gay burghers, he must be more musical than thou art, or thy 
father’s days will cease to be blithe ones!” The only answer of Beatrix 
to such a remark was a smile, a deprecating kiss, or an appeal to her 
harpsichord, where she always found the means of charming her father’s 
spirit, causing him, for the time, to forget that he had ever doubted her 
proficiency. But when he began to discover that it was rather in self- 
defence, than from the eagerness of enjoyment, that Beatrix strove to 
lease him, he would revert, almost unconsciously, to the same theme, 
and, by degrees, he formed a determination that if ever his family were 
increased by the addition of a son-in-law, he should not only be a pro- 
ficient in music, but of a spirit congenial with his own. And, in coming 
to this conclusion, he imagined he was carefully providing for his 
daughter's happiness ; for what criterion for selection could a giddy young 
girl have, comparable with that which he proposed, which contained 
within itself the germ of all the virtues and‘good qualities essential to the 
marriage state? He therefore one day took occasion to revert to the 
subject, and gave Beatrix to understand that such was his fixed intention ; 
and, that as she was now marriageable, he should seek a lover duly 
qualitied to claim her hand. Alas! early as it seemed, this intention was 
avowed too late! Beatrix was already in love, and, worst of all, her 
lover was no musician! This she did not acknowledge, though she en- 
deavoured to combat her father’s intention, but the idea was teo strongly 
fixed in his mind to induce him to change ; and, while she despaired of 
ever teaching Ludovie a single note, she prayed for one of those lucky 
whirls of Fortune’s wheel which so often fix our fate, and mar the long- 
calculated schemes of human design. 

The youth who had been so fortunate as to awaken this tender feeling 
in her bosom, was young Ludovic von Eppensteim—handsome, gay, a 
younger son of a good family in the neighbouring duchy of Darmstadt, 
and consequently poor. He was, of course, an ex-student, and thrown 
on the world to make his way. He had travelled through France and 
the Low Countries, ‘had “ fleshed his maiden sword” in the desultory 
warlare which the factions waged, from time to time, against the power 
of Cardinal Richelieu ;-and, afterwards, when compelled to relinquish the 
sword, had proceeded to Antwerp, and, with an eagerness which great 
taste and early aptitude rendered of more speedy accomplishment, had 
embraced the profession, and become a pupil, of the princely and im- 
mortal Rubens, whom he afterwards accompanied to Cologne, and, 
favoured and esteemed for his talent, had been in constant intercourse 
with the Flemish Apelles, till the time of his death. If the sister 
arts could have been transmuted in him, he might have stood a 
good chance in seeking the hand of the fair Beatrix; but, like 
many a clever fellow, he knew nought of the science of counter- 
point ; the gamut was, to him, more unintelligible than the Talmud, 
and the only musical taste he was ever known to evince, was shown in 
the readiness with which he used to join his voice in a grand chorus of 
his fellow-collegians, in which the cannikin was made to clink right mer- 
rily by way of accompaniment. How and. where Beatrix and Ludovic 
found time to fall in love, it skills not to inquire. There were mutual 
acquaintance, there was the old church of St. Nicholas, in the Romer- 
berg, and there were pleasant walks on the banks of the Maine, beyond 
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the city walls. Chance, or something more determinate, made Ludovic 
discover that the choral accompaniment to divine service, was better per- 
formed in the aforesaid church when Beatrix joined the choir ; the 
society of his friends became more agreeable when Beatrix was known to 
be a visitor ; andthe evening ramble beside the noble river happily coin- 
cided with both their tastes, and here they often met, and, as they ought 
not to have fallen in love, of course they did. 

In the meantime, the determination of old Gutenfels became known 
throughout Frankfort, and straightway young and old among the bache- 
lors of the free city, began most assiduously to cultivate their musical 
talents. The church of St. Nicholas was crowded with quaverers-of all 
descriptions, and every shake intended for the ear of old Adrian, and 
directed at the heart of the fair damsel, caused a similar vibration in the 
bosom of poor Eppenstein, who strove with all his energies to awaken 
something like an harmonious effort to defeat his dangerous rivals. He 
did so but once, but he had better have been silent, for so strangely out 
of tune was his chime, that, as if by common accord, all the other voices 
sunk into silence, and Ludovic, in addition to the horror of conducting 
the harmony of a whole congregation, had to endure the scowling brow 
of old Gutenfels, annoyed at the unweleome melody—a_ brow in which 
he fancied he read annihilation to all the hopes he held dear on earth. 

Never was there a period in the history of the city, when the gate 
science had found so many votaries in Frankfort, as within the first week 
of the promulgation of Adrian’s decree. The art of the old Minne- 
singers was revived, the charms of Beatrix, the honours and glories of her 
father’s wealth and station, were chanted in every possible manner. 
Many an elderly gentleman irrevocably cracked his treble, and many a 
young one bawled himself hoarse beyond redemption! Such trumpeting 
and puffing of wind instruments—such clanging, jarring, and scraping 
of the brazen, the ivory, and the wooden ! One would have thought that 
the ghost of Orpheus had found a second Hebrus, and reanimated the 
clods and stones upon its shores! But the ancient proverb, illustrative of 
the ill-suecess which attended Satan's endeavour to obtain wool from hogs 
was only once more too apparent. 

The “great cry,” ended as it began—in sound alone; a cloud of 
suitors appeared,—put in their claims, and urged their pretensions with 
all the melodious force which vocalists (on the stage) are famed for exhi- 
biting. But the lady constituted herself also a critic ; she shrugged her 
shoulders at one, and curled her lip at another,—rather, it must be con- 
fessed, from dislike to the performer rather than in condemnation of his 
skill, and her father’s ear generally sympathised with his daughter's feel- 
ings. It seemed, indeed, as if Adrian Gutenfels were destined to be the 
only musical man worthy of the name, in his native city. It was sad to 
him to be the denizen of such a Beeotia,—it was heart-rending to think 
that his fellow-burghers were so wanting in harmony, but it all seemed 
too true. In the meanwhile, the hearts of Beatrix and Ludovie once 
more rejoiced, and already they began to hope that fate might prove 
kind, when an event occurred which marred the bright prospect, and dis- 
solved all their golden dreams. 

One fine morning in the month of August, in the year 1643, a tra- 
veller was descried descending the hill which overlooks Frankfort, after 
emerging from the long avenue and forest, which must be passed in 
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coming from Darmstadt. He was mounted on a mule, whose steady, 
even pace assorted well with the employment of the rider; but perhaps 
it may be as well to describe him more particularly.. His dress bore 
strong tokens of a military character, though there was that about him 
which did not altogether convey the idea of one of the Lanzknechten 
or Schwarzrittern who, at this time, abounded in Germany. He wore 
a corslet of steel, ornamented at the throat by a broad circlet, set with 
golden studs ; his lower limbs, encased in leather, were protected on the 
thighs by plate armour, and a strong buff boot, with a massive spur, 
completed his nether man. A broad belt sustained a long cut and 
thrust double-edged Toledo ; his cloak fell carelessly over one shoulder, 
leaving his right arm free, and displaying a long rosary of large beads, 
which hung across his breast ; his bonnet was puckered and slouched, 
and three or four drooping feathers fell in easy negligence behind. His 
figure was good, his frame nervous and muscular, but his face did not 
express the beau-ideal of youthful beauty. His cheeks were high and 
square, his mouth large and open, showing a strong and brilliant set of 
teeth ; his nose was bold, but short; his eyes small, but expressive ; and 
there was a peculiar character of humour in his countenance, which was 
lit up with a certain undefinable quality which impressed the beholder 
favourably ; and though a man might be inclined to say—especially if a 
lady were by—“a good-natured looking fellow, but an ugly dog,” it is 
not quite certain that every lady would have assented to the final clause. 
But all who saw him on this eventful morning, were inclined to the 
opinion of his being a most extraordinary person. There he sat, erect in 
his saddle—the bridle-rein thrown carelessly on the neck of the mule, 
which gently pursued the even tenour of its way, occasionally raising and 
depressing its long ears, as if under the influence of some secret sym- 
pathy. A large, empty bag hung on one side of his saddle-bow; a 
travelling-mail was strapped behind him ; in his left hand, pressed against 
his shoulder, he carried a violin, while in his right he featly waved a 
“ Fiedelbogen,” ever and anon extracting the most dulcet tones, and 
joining thereunto the accompaniments of a voice at once clear, melodious, 
and full of power. 

Such an apparition could not fail to be an attractive one, especially at 
such a moment ; and all who saw, imagined they beheld in him another 
suitor for the hand of Beatrix. Amongst others of the inhabitants of 
Frankfort who chanced to encounter this stranger, was Adrian Gutenfels, 
and his idea was the same. The traveller had completed the descent of 
the hill, and arrived at the bridge which leads into the suburbs of Frank- 
fort ; the mule paused, for there stood—not “an angel in the path,” but 
—one who demanded toll ere passage could be permitted. The stranger, 
too much interested in his sonata, merely took advantage of the halt to 
shift the position of his instrument, while the gate-keeper asserted his 
demand. 

“ Das Briickgelt, mein Herr,” * vociferated the Janitor. 

“ Ueber Flussen, unter Briicken, 
Immer gelit mein’ kleiner Schiff ;t 
warbled the melodious stranger. 


ee ee ee ee 





* The bridge-money ; toll. 
t Over streams, under bridges, 
My little boat glides merrily. 
July.—vou. LXXIV. NO. CCXCY. 2D 
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“ That’s the water-bailiff’s affair, not mine,” grunted the warder ; 
“you must pay me six Areutzern for yourself and mule.” 

“The traveller was by this time aware that he must return from the 
land of dreams, and betake himself to the usages of this world. 

“Worthy burgher,” said he, addressing himself to Adrian Gutenfels, 
who had stationed himself close beside him, “if ever you have experienced 
the misfortune of being disturbed in the midst of the finest sonata,— 
if you have known what it is to have the current of such ideas destroyed, 
I pray you sympathise with me; and seeing that both my hands are en- 
gaged, I beseech you satisfy the demand of this toll-keeper, and when 
I have finished my sonata on the other side of the bridge—if the 
thoughts are not yet flown —I will gladly repay your kindness !” 

To this harangue Adrian promptly made reply. 

“ Fair sir, I am only too happy to oblige a lover of music; permit me 
to accompany you into the city; perchance, as you are a stranger, my 
services there may be useful.” 

The stranger made no reply, but flourished his bow with increased 
energy, and was speedily lost in the seventh heaven of abstraction; while 
Adrian, paying the toll, followed close upon his track, now admiring the 
skill with which he fingered his instrument, and anon marvelling at his 
good fortune in having, at length, accidentally encountered the man after 
his own heart. 

By degrees, the number of people attracted by the novelty of the 
spectacle, increased to a considerable audience, when the stranger, con- 
cluding his sonata, drew up his mule, smiled at the assembled crowd, and 
turned towards Adrian Gutenfels. 

* Was there not,” he said, “just now, some discussion respecting the 
payment of certain dues, and did not some kind gentleman prove my 
friend on the occasion? My memory hardly serves me, but I think I can 
recal some passages of the kind.” 

* Truly, fair sir, there were such,” returned Adrian, “but speak not 
of them. Where do you purpose to seek an abode in Frankfort? I am 
a burgher not unknown in the free city ; if my assistance can be of ser- 
vice, I shall be right glad to proffer it.” 

‘My journey, worthy burgher,” answered he of the violin, “has for 
its object to secure to myself a treasure, at present belonging to a most 
respectable merchant named Adrian Gutenfels.” 

* Ha!” exclaimed the old man, “ we are then well met, and something 
tells me that you will not lose your labour. I am myself Adrian Guten- 
fels.” 

“Indeed,” replied the stranger, “could I have divined that, I might 
have abstained from practising in your hearing with so little reserve.” 

“Oh! you have lost nothing by your involuntary exhibition,” returned 
Adrian; “ but come, fair sir, and as you know not the ways of this city, 
I will bestow you where you shall acknowledge yourself well lodged.” 

So saying, he proceeded a few steps in advance of the mule, and the 
traveller, consigning his violin and bow to the empty bag which hun 
before him, pushed on at a brisker pace after his conductor. The crow 
witnesses of the late colloquy, now separated to spread the news in every 
direction, that a stranger—the King of the Fiddlers—had arrived express 
from a foreign court, to espouse the daughter of Adrian Gutenfels, and that 
they were to be married immediately. It was not long before the rumour 
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reached the ears of poor Ludovic von Eppenstein, and the effect which 
it produced on him will be seen hereafter. Meantime, the old merchant 
led the way to the Riimer-berg; arrived there, he proceeded—not to his 
own house, but to one in its vicinity obliquely facing his own, on the con- 
tiguous side of the square. There were vacant apartments in this house, 
and here they soon obtained admittance. When all this was arranged, 
and they were left alone, Adrian Gutenfels begged to know the name of 
the stranger and the precise nature of his visit to Frankfort. 

“My name,” replied the new comer, “is Carl Liederlieb, I am a native 
of Heidelberg, but come last from the camp of the Duke of Bavaria; 
with respect to my object here, I have already told you that there is a trea- 
sure in your keeping of which I have long coveted the possession.” 

“Yes, you said as much just now; but do you know the terms on 
which you are to obtain that treasure ?” 

“T have nothing adequate to offer; but if my musical skill may be 
devoted to the purpose, a long life cannot repay the happiness.” 

‘You have once more hit on the right track; it is on your musical 
skill that the whole depends. If you equal the expectations 1 have 
formed, she shall be yours to-morrow.” 

“ But could I not try a little prelude with her this evening, prepara- 
tory to the grand trial of to-morrow? it would make me better acquainted 
with her points, and I should know better low to manage her.” 

“Ah! you are a wild young dog and a cunning;—no, no, to-morrow 
is time enough, you will have plenty of her after you are married.” 

“ Married!” exclaimed Liederlieb, ‘why, I never intend to be mar- 
ried!”” 

‘Not mean to be married!” replied Adrian, “ what then, is your in- 
tention? You surely cannot think that I am going to give you my 
daughter except as your wife.” 

“ Your daughter!—what, do you call her your daughter?” 

«* And what else should I call mine own sweet daughter, Beatrix Guten- 
fels? not my son, I suppose?” 

“Certainly not; but why should we say any thing about your daugh- 
ter? it is your famous Cremona that I want to talk about!” 

“My Cremona! and did you not come here to marry my daughter?” 

“JT had no such intention; I have heard of the fame of your violin, 
and to obtain that only have I travelled so far; if the bands of wedlock 
can unite us, and the church allows it, I will marry your Cremona with 
all my heart.” 

Old Gutenfels could not forbear laughing at the stranger’s whimsical 
notion, but he presently added, 

“ Wait till you see my Beatrix before you determine on the alliance ;— 
my Cremona is indeed a rare one, it was the master-piece of old Jeronimo 
Amati, who gave it to my grandsire; but my daughter has charms of 
another kind, as I think you will speedily acknowledge.” 

“Tam no stoic,” returned Liederlieb, “ and if beauty and good temper 
meet me on my path, I am quite ready to journey on in their com- 
pany.” 

This was not a very ardent declaration ; but it suficed for Adrian— 
at least for the moment,—for his thoughts were principally — b 
the recollection of the stranger’s musical skill; so, having made suc 
arrangements as he thought would most conduce to his immediate com- 
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fort, he returned to his own dwelling to impart the glad tidings of the 
arrival of the wondrous violinist to the fair Beatrix. 

The young lady, however, shared in none of her father’s transports, 
for the greater the stranger's merit in his eyes, the less likely 
he was to please her. But she put as good a face on the matter as she 
could, and resolved to be guided by circumstances as they might shape 
themselves after the threatened interview with the new comer. 

In the meantime, the news of his arrival and the conjectured purpose 
of it, had, as we have already said, been communicated to Ludovie, 
Like a true German, he sought inspiration, if not consolation, in the 
divinity that dwells in malt, and incontinently repaired to the beer-cellar 
of old Jacob Nass, at the corner of the Ziel, where he reckoned also upon 
meeting with a friend, on whose counsel he could rely. He was not 
disappointed ; for on entering the Stiibehen he saw the man he wanted, 
a quondam fellow-student, hight Wilhelm von Puffendorf, seated beside 
an open window, where the green leaves of a clustering vine shone with 
a golden light in the rays of the afternoon sun, and busily engaged in 
inhaling the fragrance of a weed which at an early period took root, if 
not in the soil, at all events, in the habits of Germany ; a flask of the 
beer for which Bavaria was then, as now, famous, stood near at hand, 
and eceasionally moistened the lips of the smoker. 

“ Willkommen wie Friihlingsblumen!” exclaimed Von Puffendorf, at 
the sight of Ludovie : ‘* Welcome as the flowers in May, though clouds, 
not sunshine, spread over your countenance at present; has any evil thing 
befallen the pretty Fraulein ?” 

* You are almost a prophet in your question, Wilhelm,” replied Von 
Eppenstein, * something Aas happened that very nearly concerns both 
Beatrix and myself ;” and he at once narrated the adventure of the 
morning, as it had reached him with its numerous adjuncts. 

“So!” exclaimed Von Puffendorf, making use of the never- 
failing German monosyllable,—“ this matter sounds formidable--but 
all's not lost that is in danger :—and stay ; how do you call this new 
rival of yours ?—Liederlieb !—Carl Liederlieb !—I think I have some 
knowledge cf him. Yes,—I now remember,—an odd fellow whom I fell 
in with last year in the out lying before Prague, where I helped to do 
some service as a harkebusier. Perhaps I may be able to turn my ac- 


” 





quaintance with him to profit. 

* Heaven send you may!” exclaimed Ludovic, “though I scarcely see 
how, unless you can persuade him to steal old Adrian’s Cremona instead 
of his daughter.” 

“T have a better idea than that,” answered Wilhelm, “though his 
fondness for the instrument must be the means by which we are to work; 
—but leave the affair in my hands, I will find out this Liederlieb, and 
let you know in good time the course it is best to adopt. Come,— 
Gesundheit to the charming Beatrix, and may your hopes prosper!” 

So saying, he poured out into a glass, nearly half a yard high, a 
bumper of bright Baiersche beer, in which he pledged Ludovic, who 
helped himself to one also, and reciprocated the toast. An hour or two 
passed in communion between the friends, and then they separated ; 
Ludovie to ramble by the river's brink, and Von Puffendorf to find out 


the stranger. 
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Early the next day great curiosity prevailed in Frankfort, especially in 
the square of the Romer-berg where a vast crowd of people had col- 
lected before the house of Adrian Gutenfels. The cause of the assemblage 
was the musical trial which was about to take place. The stranger, 
escorted by old Adrian, had already gone in, and certain stray notes 
indicated to those without that the eventful performance was at hand. 
Within were met together most of the magnates of Frankfort, who, if 
they knew little about music, could relish the accompaniment of a good 
substantial repast, at which the hams of Westphalia and Mayence, the 
goose-liver pies of Strasburg, the Mettwurst of Brunswick, the smoked 
beef of Hamburg, and other provocatives to drink were despatched with 
copious libations of Rhenish and Mosel-Wein. Adrian Gutenfels was in 
a bustle; Beatrix in a state of considerable excitement; her colour went 
and came, her eye sparkled, her breast heaved, and she received the 
compliments of the company with a compelled courtesy. But for a little 
note, which had been conveyed to her from Ludovic half an hour before, 
and which she had snatched a moment to read, it is not improbable she 
would have burst into tears when she saw the preparations in progress, 
aud on which her fate appeared to depend. As for the principal performer 
in the scene, he seemed far more engrossed by the subject before him 
than the thoughts of matrimony; it is true he smiled and bowed grace- 
fully to Beatrix, but in doing so he pressed the Cremona to his heart ; 
it might have been habit that made him do so, but it looked like 
affection, and Beatrix smiled in her turn, as if she thought so too. 

At length the performance began, and never had the master-piece of 
old Jeronimo Amati poured forth sweeter tones than now flowed beneath 
the stranger’s touch. Some, who esteemed themselves connoisseurs, 
declared that he must be the celebrated David Funk in disguise; while 
others whispered that he was the all-accomplished Father of Evil, whose 
fiddling propensities are as well known in Germany as in Scotland. 
Adrian Gutenfels was in raptures, Beatrix trembled, Ludovic, who had 
been included amongst the guests, turned pale; but Wilhelm von Puffen- 
dorf wore an aspect of jovial indifference, disturbed only . an occasional 
twist of his mouth as he glanced knowingly towards Von Eppenstein. It 
hecame afterwards known that he had passed nearly all the previous 
night in a deep carouse with his former companion in arms the re- 
doubtable Liederlieb. 

The wondrous melody ceased amidst the loudest acclamations; old 
Gutenfels rushed forward and warmly embraced the performer, then 
leading him towards the spot where Beatrix sat, presented him to the 
maiden as her future Brautigam, calling him his “ Lieber Schwie- 


gersohn.” 
Beatrix rose: ‘‘ Father,” she said, “dispose of me as you please, but 


upon one condition only.” 
“Name it, my child,” replied Adrian, “I were a churl to refuse an 


only request.” 

“ Well, then, if I agree, willingly or not it little matters, to become 
this gentleman’s bride, he must here make me a solemn vow, never to let 
me see his face again till after the marriage ceremony!” 

“ How is this?” exclaimed Gutenfels, “ why, in that case, you must be 
married in the dark! What can the girl mean!” 

‘Simply this, I marry to please you; to please myself I wish for some- 
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thing to charm my eye. ‘This gentleman, he will pardon me the obser- 
yation, has not the features that I desire in a lover. With a husband 
the case is different, I must then accustom myself to them. If, therefore, 
he consents to wear a mask until we all assemble at the wedding-ban- 
quet, I am willing,” she added, with hesitation, “to be his!” 

Surprise was pictured on every countenance; old Gutenfels was about 
to speak, but the stranger, waving his hand, requested a moment’s 
attention. 

“ Fair lady,” he said, bowing to Beatrix, “I grieve not that my plain- 
ness of feature should provoke your plainness of speech. 1 confess I am 
an ugly dog, and have no right to aspire to so much beauty. But, I 
accept the condition free sly, provided always the mask allows me the pri- 
vilege of seeing your charms while it conceals my own deformity !” 

« Spoken like a brave and gallant cavalier,” exclaimed old Gutenfels, 
* your hands to the bargain, and now that your penance may be a light 
one, lieber Schwiegersohn, I name this day fortnight for the celebration 
of the nuptial rites.” 

We pass over the period that intervened with a few brief words of com- 
ment. The stranger procured a close fitting black mask which he con- 
stantly wore ; he was regular in his visits at the house of Adrian Guten- 
fels, and no less regularly did he practise on the divine Cremona, charm- 
ing the old man’s ears for hours together ; ; indeed, so completely were 
the 'y both taken up with harmony, that the absence of Beatrix was little 
noticed, and she, it was remarked, was even more frequently seen than 
heretofore in the shady walk near the river’s brink, which, by a singular 
chance, Ludovie von E sppenstein still made his favourite haunt. As to 
Wilhelm von Puffendorf, he was constantly to be seen with his pipe in 
his mouth, loitering in the neighbourhood of the Dresden gate of the city, 
as if he were in expectation that every fresh courier would bring him some 
intelligence from thence. Indeed those who took the trouble to observe 
him, discovered at last that this was the case, for one evening a packet 
was delivered into his hands, which he received with signs of great exul- 
tation, and immediately strode away with it to the lodging of Carl 
Liederlieb in the Rimer-berg. This was on the eve of the day fixed for 
the marriage of Beatrix. 

On that morning there was much display and no little confusion in the 
house of Adrian Gutenfels ; the old man was tricked out point device in 
his bravest apparel, and Beatrix shone forth in bridal attire in the full 
radiance of beauty. The wedding cortége was assembled, and the bride- 
groom only was wanting. He entered at the appointed moment, accom- 
panied by his friend Wilhelm von Puffendorf. His costume was splendid, 
at least so much of it as was visible beneath an ample cloak of scarlet 
cloth, richly garnished with gold lace, which fell gracefully from one 
shoulder, and exhibited a fine ie -inlaid corslet of Milan steel. He wore @ 
purple velvet bonnet with three drooping white feathers, a high ruff of 
more than ordinary dimensions, and his face was completely hidden be- 
neath his mask. After the customary greetings, the party set out for the 
church of St. Nicholas, where the ceremony was speedily performed, the 
only circumstance that was noticed being ‘that the bridegroom u 
the responses in a thick, muffled tone of voice, a fact which was attributed 
to, as no doubt it arose from, the inconvenience of wearing a mask. 


Returned to the Romer-berg, the guests arrived in great numbers, 
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and the midday banquet drew nigh, when the face-imprisoned lover was 
to be released from the thraldom imposed upon him by his capricious 
bride. 

With stately step he led the beauteous Beatrix into the old hall, 
and seated himself beside her in the centre of the table. The nearest 
relations were grouped around, and the friends of the family filled up the 
board, which groaned beneath a profusion of rich viands and sparkling 
wines. Old Adrian Gutenfels occupied a place exactly opposite the 
newly-married pair, and before the feast began, poured out a bumper of 
Riidesheimer, an example which all were desired to follow. 

“To the health of the bride and bridegroom,” he cried ; and when the 
jingling of empty glasses had subsided, he added, “ and now, my son, take 
off your mask and fall to.” 

Thus appealed to, the bridegroom rose, and with some unsteadiness 
of hand, slowly untied the fastenings of the shade, which he held for a 
moment before his face. At length he withdrew it, and to the dismay 
of old Gutenfels, and the astonishment of the whole company,—the bride 
and Von Puffendorf perhaps excepted,—revealed not the ugly features 
of Carl Liederlieb, but the handsome countenance of Ludovic von 
Eppenstein. 

‘‘Gott in Himmel,” shouted the astonished Adrian, “ what devil's 
masquerading is here! Is it you, Ludovic, who can’t sing a single note, 
who have stolen my daughter from me? Where then is he whom I 
thought to have called my son ?” 

‘* Listen, worthy Adrian,” answered Wilhelm von Puffendorf. “ Lis- 
ten at yon open window, and be silent all the company.” 

The old man rose and went to the casement, and the guests waited 
in charmed silence, while a flood of melody came streaming through the 
hall from without. 

“That is Liederlieb’s bow to a certainty,” exclaimed Gutenfels, 
“‘where, in Heaven’s name, is he?” 

“ Practising the new collection of Carlo Farina’s ‘ Pavans and Sonatas,’ 
which arrived only last night from Dresden. He set to work at day- 
break this morning, and has been hard at them ever since. In the mean- 
time he forgot that he was to have been married, and my friend Ludovic 
wore the mask and took his place at the altar.” 

There was no help for it. Beatrix was married to Ludovic, and Adrian 
Gutenfels had himself given her away. Nothing could sever the tie, so 
the old merchant wisely consoled himself with the thought that “ Things 
without remedy ee | be without regard,” and the next glass he drained 
was to the happiness of the Baron and Baroness von oe 

Carl Liederlieb fmished his music-lesson, and danced the same evening 
at the wedding. Adrian gave him his Cremona, but ee him not to 
leave the free city, so he took up his abode with the ol merchant, after 
Ludovie and Beatrix had settled in their newly renovated castle in the 
Breisgau, and to this hour musical antiquaries record with pleasure the 


memory of the Fiddler of Frankfort. 
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THE GRAY OLD ASH TREE, 
By Tuomas Miter. 
AUTHOR OF “ ROYSTON GOWER.” 
Blood hath been shed ere now i’ the olden time.—SuHAkKsPEARE. 


Tne raven he liveth a hundred years, 

And who can tell all he doth hear and see, 
What shrieks he hath answer’d—what deeds hath seen done 
In the dead of the night, hidden deep from the sun, 

And but known unto him and the gray old ash tree ? 


Should old Gainsborough ever fall into thy way, 

Ask the road which leads to the wild marshes of Lea ; 
They will guide thee down Humble Car-lane, and, close by— 
Ashcroft Dike on the right of the road will then lie, 

Where so many are drown’d—stood the gray old ash tree. 


Tis a spot now forsaken ; and shouldst thou ask why, 
With sad look and low voice they will answer to thee, 

That few venture there when the day’s at high noon ; 

And at night, in the dark, or when lit by the moon, 
There's a raven keeps watch near the gray old ash tree. 


For the place hath a weird-like and eviry look, 
As if Murder lurked anywhere, there it would be ; 
Tis ruinous, shadowy, fearsome, and lone, 
Abounding with whispers that seem not his own ; 
There are sounds—not of earth—round the gray old ash tree. 


There bows the black bulrush, and waves the white sedge, 
While the hemlock and nightshade rock fearfully ; 

And the mandrake that shrieks when it’s torn from the ground, 

And that grows but where blood hath been shed, may be found, 
With its human feet stretched ’neath the gray old ash tree. 


’Mid the long wither’d grass that hath never been mown 
Since the oldest man living had memory, 
Shoot up nettles, and darnels, and alder trees dank, 
While toad-stools lay rotted and brown on the bank ; 
For a smell of death floats round that gray old ash tree. 


Behind the place stretches a darksome hedge, 
Which for year upon year grew on silently, 

While before it rolls on a deep shadowy brook, 

Black as night, through the branches which into it look, 
For a fearful gloom reigns round the gray old ash tree. 


And the old wooden bridge which stretched over the stream, 
Was as crazy and rotten as ruin can be ; 

For the piles that it stood on were green and decay'd, 

And half-buried in weeds which to and fro sway’d, 
*Mid the eddy and foam near the gray old ash tree. 


And the raven which lives for a hundred years, 
If upon that old broken bridge lighted he, 
——— the green decay’d planks his black beak would go ; 

Then he'd peep through the holes at the water below, 
Till he flew back again to the gray old ash tree. 








The Gray Old Ash Tree. 


Near the weather-bleach’d bridge stood an old mill-wheel, 
The water-mill gone ; and all you could see— 

After rafter and roof, as they crumbled each day, 

Fell into the stream, and were then wash’d away— 
Was but the mill-wheel near the gray old ash tree. 





















































Though that wheel was with rushes and weeds overhung, 
And with black moss and slime clogg'd heavily, 

They say that it turned round once a year, 

And mark’d the night when a deed was done there, 
Which the raven beheld from the gray old ash tree. 


In that beating, dark December night, 
When the mill-wheel moved round moaningly, 
They say that the raven sleepeth not, 
And such sounds are still heard around the spot, 
‘That no mortal dare go near the gray old ash tree. 


ne ee 


For the man that was murder'd had no time to pray, 
And a vow had been made ‘twixt the raven and ol 

That his spirit should never be taken away ; 

But there they would watch, both by night and by day, 
Till the Murderer came to the gray old ash tree. 


8 A I ERENT: NITY STON OE I TEEN AS SI IS > Ne eet 


Thrice seven long years had at length pass'd by 
Since that old mill-wheel moved merrily ; 
Just thrice seven years on that very night, 
When an old man stood in the dim moonlight, 
In a town, scarce a league, from the gray old ash tree. 


Thrice seven long years had pass’d a. 
And the old man felt that no power had he ; 

For he knew he must go, whether or no ; 

Though clouded the moon, and loud the winds blow, 
Alone he must go to the gray old ash tree. 


That night he saw, aud had many times seen, 
A form as if folded in tapestry, ' 
Which, though dim, yet distinct it before him arose ; 
In the curtains he saw it, which round the bed close, 
And it beckon’d him on to the gray old ash tree. 


Midnight sat alone, keeping watch in the sky, 
As that old man walk’d along thoughtfully, 
And the moon gave a hazy and woolly light ; 
That neither belong’d to the day nor the night ; 
And loud the wind howI'd round the gray old ash tree. 


Through the solemn streets went that old man alone, 
There seemed nothing abroad but the wind and he ; 

And the roaring sound which the hollow gusts made, 

Though they chill’d his heart—and he felt afraid— 
Blew him near and more near to the gray old ash tree. 


He reach'd the long land—’twas a lonesome road ; 
Was it his shadow, or what could it be, 

That kept side by side, and pace for pace ? 

Four legs could he in the moonlight trace; 
Two moved without sound to the gray old ash tree. 


That old man he lack’d not the cou to speak ; 
“ For if it’s a mortal "twill answers thought be, 
“ And if it’s a spirit, I’ve shed human blood, 
And face to face with a murder’d man stood, . 
Alone in the night by the gray old ash tree. 
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«Tis a stormy night,” the old man said, 

“ Anda road where one seldom meets company ; 
But never a word the shadow replied, 
Though it still moved onward side by side, 

As nearer they drew to the gray old ash tree. 


2] 


Then he tried to look on the stranger's face, 
But he tried in vain, for no power had he ; 
He saw but the shadow upon the ground, 
As it glided along without ever a sound, 
Till they came within sight of the gray old ash tree. 


Not a leaf was there left—tall and naked it stood, 

While the moon through its skeleton boughs you might see; 
And the raven, as he was roosted on high, 
Like a huge black blot on the moon seem’'d to lie, 

As she shone through the boughs of the gray old ash tree. 


They reach’d the bridge, and the old man paused, 
Fora fear and a trembling shook each knee ; 

For on the old bridge in the moonshine lay, 

Bending and bowing to every sway, 
Clear-shadow'd, the raven and gray old ash tree. 


One how] the wind gave—’twas a long deep howl, 

Such, they say, denotes death when ’tis heard on the sea ; 
For on the hush’d air came a still stranger sound 
From the old mill-wheel, as it slowly turn’d round, 

And the raven which flew from the gray old ash tree. 


As death-knells are said to be heard in the sky, 
In places that lonely and desolate be, 
Even so on the heart of that old man smote 
The raven’s iron and ominous note, 
As in circles he wheel’d round the gray old ash tree. 


The raven he cursed to himself as he said, 
“ Just twenty-one years ago so croak’d he. 
In the name of the foul fiend why comes he to-night !” 
At that moment there shone a pale phosphoric light 
On the raven, the bridge, and the gray old ash tree. 


And a voice made reply like the voice of the wind, 
Which we everywhere hear, but nowhere can see ; 
For it came from above, below, and around— 
It spoke in the bridge, the raven—and found 
A tongue in the shadow and gray old ash tree. 


“ Curse not the raven,” the shadow replied, 
“ He and I but obey the same decree.” 

The old man shook, for his heart was a-cold 

When he heard the thoughts utter’d, his tongue never told— 
He shook like the boughs of the gray old ash tree. 


“ What art thou,” the old man trembling said, 

“ Who dost read the thoughts mutter’d by me ?” 
“Turn round thine head,” the shadow replied ; 
“’ Tis twenty-one years to-night since I died ” 

Oh, how the wind roar’d through the gray old ash tree. 


That old man look’d—he was forced to look ; 
He closed his eyes, but still he could see, 
For on the old bridge before him stood, 
A form he had once seen bathed in blood— 
Twas the Miller he murder'd by the gray old ash tree. 
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Then lower and lower he felt the bridge sink, 

While the water below roar'd most fearfully ; 
Through a skeleton’s form shone the moonbeams cold, 
And he felt himself crash’d in the skeleton's fold, 

When down with a crash came the gray old ash tree. 


That horrible crash levell’d all that lay round ; 
Shouldst thou visit the spot, not a trace wilt thou see 

Ofthe bridge which in the moonshine lay. 

Man, raven, and shadow, were all swept away; 
Nothing’s left but the trunk of the gray old ash tree. 


And no other trace is there now left behind 

To tell of that long-acted tragedy; 
They buried the skeleton form which they found 
All bony and bare in the torn-up ground, 

Next’ day by the root of the old gray ash tree. 








SELECTIONS FROM JEAN PAUL FRIEDERICH RICHTER. 
BY JOHN OXENFORD. 
THE MOLUCCA AND SPICE ISLANDS IN SCHEERAU.* 


Tue Brandenburg fish-pond, near Baireuth, is a lake that occupied 
about 500 working-days in the digging. Some months I sat im it 
for an hour, but they are now drying it up for the benefit of the pale in- 
habitants of its coast. The Scheerau pond, which was dug by four rulers in 
succession, has the advantage over the other by 129 working-days, and 
is, moreover, important to Germany, for by its aerostatic exhalations, 
it will, as well as the Mediterranean, change the weather in ’ 
as soon as the wind passes over both. Strictly speaking, there must 
an ebb and flow in a tear, or in a finch’s drinking-cup, much more in such 
apiece of water as this. The diocese of islands which so adorns and 
inlays the pond,—for instance, Banda, Sumatra, Ceylon, and the beauti- 
ful Amboyna, the Moluccas, great and small, did not come out of the 
water—or rather into the water—till under the present government. 
M. Buffon, if he were still living, and other investigators of nature, would 
be much struck at learning that the islands in the Scheerau ocean did not 
rise by the towering-up of coral, nor earthquakes, which crook up out 
of the water the dromedary back of the earth below ; nor by any neigh- 
bouring voleano sprinkling these mountains into the water. The fact is, 
that Sumatra, and the great and little Moluccas were brought to the 
coasts in small portions by innumerable wheelbarrows and waggons ; and 
these vehicles being full of stones, sand, earth, and all the materials of a 
retty island, tho peasants ¢ belonging to the seria and to the knight- 
100d, who were all so many (tobacco-) smoking island-forming vol- 
canoes, made short work of finishing the Moluccas, while the bridges of 
the knighthood, that were to cross the waters of the sovereign, are not yet 


* Scheerau, it may be repeated, is an imaginary principality. This making of the 
—_ island is » master-piece of satire. All these extracts are from “ Die unsicht- 

e eg z 

| Thee pissante wins © wikadbidik” Gi"indlie, The “ knighthood” is one of 
the estates of the principality.—J. O. 
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begun. The sovereign’s motive was to have the whole East India trade 
near at hand, in Scheerau, like a snuff-mill; and I think we have got it 
with this distinction, that the Scheerau spice-islands are still better than 
the Dutch. In the latter, one is forced to wait for the ripening of the 
pepper, nutmegs, &c. &e. ; but on our islands all lies ready ripe and dry, 
and one has only to grind it for eating. The reason is, that we order all 
these things, in the proper time, from Amsterdam. ‘The matter stands 
thus :— 

Either all or nothing is a royal monopoly. The jurist cannot consider 
it right that princes, while they claim as their prerogative the most pre- 
cious and most scarce articles of produce, should leave those that are 
common, but, at the same time, much more profitable, in the hands of the 
children of the country, and thus weaken the treasury. He, the jurist, 
tinds more consistency in the princes of southern Asia—despotic as they 
may be—who do not take merely the game, or the salt, or the amber, or 
the pearls, but the entire land, and the entire trade, and farm out both 
by the year. The German princes are more entitled to adopt such a 
practice than all the rest, for while all the other European kingdoms 
have their Indian possessions, as New England, New France, New Hol- 
land ; Old Germany has no New Germany, and the only land which a 
prince has to take is his own, unless, indeed, we learn to make a New 
Austria, or a New Prussia, out of Turkey or Poland. 

Hitherto, however, no sovereign perceived this, excepting him of 
Scheerau, who laid these principles before his privy-council ; but, before 
it had come to the voting, had already decided that his people should 
take all their spices of him alone. He himself, like nature, produces 
upon his Moluccas the spice, which the land consumes; while through his 
agent of commerce, Von Roper, he has the seeds of these spices, pepper- 
corns, nuts, &c., sent from Amsterdam. Because the Moluccas suffered 
from the contraband trade in spice, the country is surrounded by a pep- 
per-and-cinnamon cordon of cadets and hussars. All that my Scheerau 
readers take from the shops, whether they belong to a great house, that 
employs more ships and travellers than I do compositors, or whether they 
are rented by some poor retailer, the very description of whom ee 
moves my compassion, whose day-book is a slate, and whose stock-boo 
is a greasy room-door, and whose goods are carried not by ships, but as a 
land freight under the arm, or upon the shoulder, that is to say, on & 
stick placed across the shoulder ;--in both these cases does the Scheerau 
reader masticate the produce of Moluccas, that are close to his nose. 

One who is capable of judging of such subjects, heartily applauds the 
spice-inspector, who writes in the Scheerau Intelligencer : First, that the 
country can now get pepper and ginger at a lower rate, the treasury 
alone being able to purchase them in larger, and consequently in cheaper 
portions ; Secondly, that the sovereign now has it in his power to make 
the people of Scheerau the first of the Germans who shall leave off the use 
of these dainties, that send so much of our money to India; and, thirdly, 
that a new band of officials can earn a livelihood. 

I need not defend our prince—when the Russian empress gives mu- 
nicipal rights to villages—for giving island rights to hills of rubbish, or 
for giving East Indian names to them, when every blockhead of a sea- 
captain can stand godfather to the greatest island, when, more- 
over, he rather discovers it than makes it. Our Sumatra is, in 
extent, somewhat more than a quarter of a square quarter-league, 
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and chiefly abounds in pepper ;—Java is larger, but is not quite 


finished ;—in Banda, which is three times as large as our concert-room, 
nature produces nutmegs ;—in Amboyna she produces cloves ;—upon 
Teidor stands the neat country-house of a well-known inhabitant 
of Scheerau ; the little Moluccas, which are dotted about the pond, I 
could put into my waistcoat pocket, together with all their produce, but 
they have their use. He, who has never been in a seafaring town or 
harbour, may travel here to the one at Scheerau, and see on an afternoon 
what in our times the trade really is, which is raised by the united 
hands of all nations ; here he may form a notion of a fleet of merchant- 
men, of which he has read so much, but only blindly, and which he can 
see here really sailing over our pond; he can see the so-called spice-fleet 
of the agent of commerce, Von Roper, which, like a hot climate, distri- 
butes among all the islands the spices that he has ordered. He (the 
spectator) may also alight upon some poor devils, who fetch from our 
ast Indies, upon a little raft-wood, the few articles that they retail by 
the Kreutzer. On the harbour and on the shore, where he himself stands, 
he can remark what the coast-trade is, as the pedlar-women carry it on 
in gingerbread-and-wal-nuts on a small scale.* 


BODY AND SOUL. 

Gratings of flesh and bone stand between human souls; and yet men 
can faney that there may be such a thing as an embrace upon the earth, 
when it is only the gratings that knock together, and behind them one 
soul only ¢hinks upon the other. 


HEARING A LADY SING. 

Verily I will a thousand times rather—I well know what I venture— 
ride with the liveliest woman in the principality of Scheerau quite through 
the latter, and lift her not only into, but—what is far more dangerous— 
out of the eoach ;—more than that, I will rather read to her with deep 
emotion the last works that we have in the poetical and romantic depart- 
ment,—nay, I will rather dance with her from one masquerade-room into 
another, and when we are seated, ask her if she is in good spirits, —finally, 
J will rather—I cannot speak more strongly—clap on the doctor’s hat, 
and press her weak hand to the bleeding-stick+ with my own, while she, 
not to see the arch of blood over her snowy arm, looks into my eye, grow- 
ing paler and paler ;—I will rather, I promise—(in truth I am inflicting 
upon myself more and larger wounds than the bleeding mannikin{ in the 
Almanac)—do all this, than hear the lovely one sing. In that case I 
should be lost; who would assist me, who would hear my signals of dis- 
tress, when she, in the quietest attitude, snowed away right snow- 
arm softly upon some black ground, half-closed the bud of her rose-lips, 
dropped her dewy eyes upon her own thoughts, and there veiled them; 
when the soft downy bosom undulated like a white rose-leaf upon the 
waves of breath, floating up and down with them; when her soul ise 
encased in its triple covering of words, body, and attire, quitted all these 
veils, and sank in the sea of longing-——? I should dart after her ! 


ee een EE 








* “ Pfeffernuss” means “ gingerbread nut,” and is so rendered above, but as the 
narrative relates to spice especially, I strongly suspect it should be rendered 
“ pepper-pod.”—J. O. 

t A stick held by the patient when bleeding, and turned round in the hand so 
as to promote the flowing of the blood. 

In old German almanacs, I have nana, eee wee 5 Se of a little man 
with wounds to indicate the proper scasons for bleeding.—J. O. 
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THE LAST ADVENTURES OF HEREWARD, THE SAXON, 
BY THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A. 


In 1072, the isle of Ely, defended by its surrounding marshes and the 
bravery of the Saxon outlaws who had fortified it against the Norman 
invaders, had already held out nearly three years against the repeated 
attacks of King William’s armies. ‘Treason, however, at last prevailed, 
where open force had been unsuccessful. The monks of Ely, wearied 
with the uneasy mode of life to which they were exposed, and alarmed 
still more by the intelligence that all the possessions of their monaste 
had been confiscated, entered into secret negotiations with the king, and 
it was agreed that they should admit the Normans into the monastery, 
which was the outlaws’ chief fortress, while the Saxon insurgents were 
dispersed in search of provisions and adventures. It was probably their 
intention to capture Hereward, the great leader of the Saxon patriots; 
but he was secretly informed of the treacherous plan at the moment of 
its execution, and, assembling as many of his men as were at hand, he 
threatened to burn both town and monastery (as he had previously done 
Peterborough), unless the latter was immediately delivered into his 
hands. This bold demonstration was, however, too late, for the Normans 
had already gained the monastery, and the town was spared at the inter- 
cession of some of Hereward’s friends. The Saxons made a desperate 
resistance, until, overpowered by numbers, a large part of them were put 
to the sword. One of the old chroniclers tells us that no less than a 
thousand of the insurgents were slaughtered on this occasion. Of those 
who were taken alive, many had their hands cut off, and their eyes put 
out, end were, in this condition, set at liberty. Such of their leaders as 
fell into the hands of the conqueror, were imprisoned in some of the 
strong castles which he had built in different parts of the island. 

In one object, however, the Normans were unsuccessful. Hereward 
with only six of his companions bravely fought their way through the 
enemy, and escaped into a marshes where their pursuers were unwil- 
ling to follow. The Saxon fishermen of the fens were necessary to the 
Norman army which besieged the marshes, because they val it with 
much of its provisions, and they were, therefore, allowed to follow their 
occupation in peace; although they were devoted to the cause of their coun- 

men. One of these received the seven fugitives in his boat, concealed 
them at the bottom under a heap of straw and reeds, and proceeded with 
his cargo of fish to a point occupied by one of the numerous guards of 
Normans placed around the fens to hinder communication between the 
isle of Ely and the surrounding country. The fisherman and his com- 
mgt were well known to the Norman soldiers, who were commanded 

y a knight of rank, and their arrival caused no suspicion. While 

they were occupied in landing the provisions, Hereward and his fol- 
lowers m the boat, and concealed themselves in the adjacent 
bushes, until the Normans, in the greater security, because they sup- 
posed that the island and its defenders were already in the power of 
the invaders, had seated themselves negligently at their evening meal. 
Hereward fell suddenly upon them in this p Foterw condition ; 
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who resisted were slain; a few made their escape ; and the outlaws 
seized upon their horses, and thus mounted they proceeded to gather 
together their scattered companions, and to raise the standard of re- 
volt in the wild woodlands which spread over much of the neighbour- 
ing counties of Huntingdon, Northampton, and Lincoln, and thither 
repaired such of the outlaws of Ely as had not been present in the 
disastrous struggle from which their chieftain had so narrowly escaped. 
The first hamlet they came to increased their number to eighteen ; by the 
time they passed Huntingdon, Hereward had collected above one hundred 
brave men; and before the sun arose on the following morning, seven hun- 
dred Saxons, well armed, were assembled in the deep recesses of the Bru- 
meswald, to resist the oppressors of their country. Their daring exploits, 
and the devastations they committed on the property of the Norman 
intruders, soon sonctihanal to the mortified king that the capture of the 
Camp of Refuge at Ely had not subdued the spirit against which he was 
contending, and he ordered the entire forces of the counties of North- 
ampton, Cambridge, Lincoln, Leicester, Huntingdon, and Warwick, to 
be raised under the command of Ivo Taillebois and the Norman Abbot 

Peterborough. 

Still, however, Hereward continued his desultory warfare, sometimes 
defeating the parties sent in pursuit of him, and sometimes deceiving 
them by clever stratagems, when his companions were not numerous 
enough to withstand them in fight. It is recorded that, among other 
tricks, the Saxons had the shoes of their horses frequently turned back- 
wards, so that when the Norman soldiers fell into their track, they 
were sure to take the wrong direction in the pursuit. In this manner 
Hereward kept his enemies constantly on the alert; and his name was 
looked upon with such terror, that it was commonly said that three Nor- 
mans would fly at the sight of one of the Saxons, and Hereward him- 
self is reported to have beaten singly seven Normans on more occasions 
than one. His deeds were the admiration even of his enemies; some 
of the young Norman knights left their families, and took oaths of 
fidelity to the Saxon chieftain, in order, to be partakers in his adven- 
tures and in his fame. 

One day Ivo Taillebois, hearing that Hereward, with no more than a 
hundred knights, and about two hundred footmen, were sojourning in a 
wood which might be easily surrounded, joined all the forces he could col- 
lect with those of the Abbot Turold, and they went together against him. 
Hereward for some time kept his enemies at bay with his skirmishing 
parties, but at length he was obliged to his small army in the 
strongest position he could, and prepare for a general attack from an 
enemy far superior in numbers. It was agreed among the Normans that 
the Abbot of Pesetboevital with some of the Normans of highest rank, 
should keep guard on the outside of the wood, whilst Ivo Taillebois, with 
the larger part of their army, penetrated into it to attack the outlaws in 
their intrenchments. For some time Hereward withstood the attack 
bravely and successfully; and then suddenly the Saxons gave way, and 
made ‘a hasty retreat. The Normans, exulting in their victory, followed 
after; but while they were slowly forcing their tp Sry the entan- 
gled thickets, Hereward and his — Shade —— a ta 
stratagem, turned them by a quick march, fe y upon 
plecell tdichie the sunieath oF Abbot Turold, killed many of them, and 
mounting their footmen upon the Norman horses, carried the abbot and 
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the more wealthy of his companions into the deep recesses of their forest 
home, where it was in vain to pursue them, and they only released their 
captives on the payment of heavy ransoms. From the Abbot of Peter- 
borough, who was an especial object of their hatred, the outlaws extorted 
the immense sum, at that time, of 30,000 mares of silver. 

No sooner had Abbot Turold thus obtained his liberty, than he showed 
his eagerness for revenge ; and he even offered the treasures and posses- 
sions of his church, to allure soldiers to join in this design. When Here- 
ward heard of this, he determined to pay another visit to the abbey of 
Peterborough. Equally rapid in conceiving and in executing his plans, he 
suddenly made his appearance at night-fall of the very day on which he 
had received intelligence of Turold’s proceedings. The abbot, fortu- 
nately for himself, escaped, and concealed himself from his pursuers. 
But the outlaws burnt the town, which was probably now inhabited en- 
tirely by Normans, and plundered the church of its treasures. These, 
however, were restored, in consequence of a dream which Hereward was 
said to have had the following night. 

Hereward’s next hostile expedition was directed against the town of 
Stamford, which had served as a place of refuge to some of his bitterest 
enemies. He marched, as usual, in the night, and his expedition was 
carried on with so much silence and secresy, that it was commonly re- 
ported and believed that the Saxons were attended on their way by 
spirits of the wood, bearing lights visible only to them, and that their 
guide was a large white wolf, which disappeared as the break of day 
found them at the end of their journey. The town, taken by surprise, 
was occupied without resistance ; and in this instance Hereward exhibited 
his generosity by liberating and pardoning his enemies. 

In the midst of these daring exploits, measures were suddenly taken 
to procure a reconciliation between Hereward and the Norman king, to 
which the former listened less from his despair of now being able to libe- 
rate his country from servitude, than by the persuasions of a beautiful 
and wealthy widow, with whom he appears to have carried on an 
intrigue, and who had great power at court. We are informed by his 
biographers that Hereward’s first wife, Turfrida, whom he thus deserted 
after she had been his faithful companion and adviser in his misfortunes, 
was to be placed as a nun in the abbey of Croyland, that he was to 
receive his pardon, quit his lawless life, and be married to the lady Al- 
frida, for that was the widow's name. As the two first conditions were 
fulfilled, we are left to suppose that the marriage took place ; but it is 
said, that he afterwards acknowledged that he was never fortunate in his 
undertakings after this act of weakness and ingratitude. He repaired 
to William's court with forty of his bravest companions, and was re- 
ceived with marked attention and favour by the conqueror. Yet the 
Norman barons never ceased to regard the Saxon soldiers with envy 
and hatred, which sometimes broke out into open broils, in which the 
impetuosity of Hereward’s temper afforded a pretext to his enemies, who 
accused him before the king, and laid to his charge many crimes 
which he ap to have been innocent, and he was committed to cus- 
tody at Bedford, under the charge of Robert de Horepole, where he 
remained in chains a whole year. 

As many of Hereward’s friends and followers as had remained with him, 
when they heard of his imprisonment, again congregated in their old 
haunts, the woods, and held secret communications with him, by means of 
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his clerk, named Leofric, who visited his prison in the disguise of a milk- 
man. At length, Leofric brought them intelligence, that on a certain 
day, Hereward was to be conducted to the castle of Buckingham, to be 
delivered to the keeping of his old and greatest enemy, Ivo Taillebois. 
Having obtained exact information, by means of spies, of the road by 
which he was to be carried, the Saxons placed themselves in ambush in 
a wood, through which the convoy was to pass, suddenly attacked 
Hereward's guard, who were defeated, after a desperate struggle, and 
the hero was delivered from his chains by his old and faithful followers. 
Robert de Horepole, who had been an indulgent keeper to Hereward, 
was taken prisoner in the scuffle ; but he was immediately liberated, and, 
in consequence of his representations to the king, Hereward was again 
pardoned, and restored to his lands. 

But although Hereward had thus obtained the peace of the king, it 
did not secure him that of the Norman barons, his enemies, who sought 
every opportunity of attacking him. He was more than once besieged 
in his own house, and he could not venture abroad without a strong 
body of armed soldiers to defend him; even at his meals, when it was 
the hospitable custom to eat with open doors, he was obliged to place a 
vigilant watchman at a short distance from his house, to warn him 
against the approach of his foes. One day his chaplain, Ailward, who 
acted as sentinel during Hereward’s dinner, fell asleep at his post. A 
strong party of Normans and Bretons took advantage of this circum- 
stance to carry their long-cherished designs into execution. Hereward 
was totally unarmed, but he seized upon a shield, a lance, and a sword 
which lay near, and rushed out with his old companion-in-arms, named 
Winter, to meet his assailants. ‘ Traitors,” he said, “your king has 
given me his peace, yet you come here to take my goods, and slay me 
and my friends. Though you have taken me unarmed, at my dinner, you 
shall have no cheap bargain of me!” The first to advance was a er 
who sought to revenge many of his friends and companions-in-arms slain 
by the Saxon insurgents, but Hereward at the first blow thrust his spear 
through his body, and he fell a corpse to the ground. Then the Nor- 
mans attacked Hereward from all sides, with lances and swords; but, 
though soon covered with wounds, he defended himself “like a wild 
boar;” when his spear was broken he betook himself to his sword, and 
when that was also rendered useless, he took his shield in his right hand 
and used it as a weapon. Fifteen of the assailants had already fallen by 
his arm, when four of his enemies came behind him, and buried their 
spears in his back. Hereward fell upon his knees, but with his last effort 
he hurled his shield at a knight of Brittany, named Ralph de Dol, who 
was advancing to attack him. The Saxon hero and the Breton knight 
fell dead at the same instant. A Norman cut off Hereward’s head, and 
carried it away as a trophy. Such was the end of the last champion of 
Saxon liberty.* “It was commonly supposed,” says the writer who has 
preserved the account of his death, “ that had there been only four such 
men, the Normans would have been long ago driven out of the land.” 


* This account of Hereward’s death, which me to be the most authentic, is 
given by Geoffrey Gaymar. The compiler of the Latin life of the hero leaves us 
to suppose that he ended his days in peace ; but other authorities give us better 
reason for believing that he came to a violent death. One writer says that he was 
slain in a broil with his son-in-law. 
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THE OPERA. 


Juxx is the autumn of the Opera season, pressing hard upon Au- 
gust, which is its absolute winter. March has all the hopefulness of 
the early spring—the old habitué turns over his glazed programme, spe- 
culates on the result of the coming period, on the probable merits of this 
or that débutant or débitante. With Easter begins the Opera summer, 
for all the season before Easter is one rather of expectation than ac- 
complishment, and April belongs to spring or summer, accordingly as 
Easter falls earlier or later. May and June form the acme of bril- 
liancy—the cloudless sky, and uninterrupted sun. But in July—dut 
in July—the season begins to wear fearfully—the Hanover-square 
Rooms are hung with fewer concert-room placards—small paragraphs 
in the newspapers tell us that members are “ pairing off,” and we feel 
that the change has been sudden. We have been whirled, hurried, 
squeezed, pushed, and driven through a number of glittering weeks, 
till the rattle of carriage-wheels, the crash of an orchestra, the roulade 
of a prima donna has become as a second nature to our ears, while 
the blaze of a full Opera-house, the vast group assembled for a finale, 
the languishing slow movement of a pas, and the sudden pirouette, 
become as a second nature to our eyes. And all at once we are told 
this is to cease! We are to wake from our long complicated dream 
of Spanish libertines, Italian tyrants, mad lady-loves, interesting 
naiads, fascinating demons, and-to ruralise as we may—the winter of 
the Opera being succeeded by the autumn of Nature. We are to sit 
before clumps of veritable trees, and wonder that they do not change into 
transparencies,'through which we may see the Dryads of “ Eoline,” or 
before some green slope—not the result of boards and the paint-pot 
—asking why Cerito does not bound down into the fore-ground. 

But stop! even while the ink is drying on our paper, an advertise- 
ment catches our eye, which tells us that we must check this leave- 
taking tone. Taglhioni is yet to come; Rossi Caccia, the delight of 
Lisbon, Baroilhet, the baritone of Paris, are yet to be heard—and by 
the time this is in print, our readers will have thrown bouquets at the 
first, and acquainted themselves with the merits of the second and 
third. The uninitiated into magazine mysteries, who see “ July” printed 
on our cover will think we ought to have recorded events that occurred 
in the last days of June. Ah! to the magazine-writer, June termi- 
nates before it reaches its 30th—-our calendar is totally different from 
that of our readers. Lady-perusers of our pages, who never use the 
pen but to invite to balls and to accept invitations on the tiniest note- 
paper, ask not why we divide the year so differently from our neigh- 
bours. We should be obliged to say something about “ going early to 
press,” and “ want of copy,” and you would find the expressions not 
mm barbarous but unintelligible. Lift not the veil from the image at 

ais. 

Mr. Lumley, the ever-to-be-recorded manager of the Opera, having 
thrown great lustre into the autumn of his short year, let us under its 
genial influence look back upon the period we have passed. We can- 
not venture on a clear definition of individual figures, and if by a little 
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management we can produce a Turnerish sort of effect, indicating much 
and finishing little, we must be contented. 

In the remotest back-ground, we see an imperial train, and an as- 
semblage of Spanish plumes and hats, reminding us that the season 
commenced with Verdi's “ Ernani,” founded on Victor Hugo’s tragedy » 
—(by the way, reader, have you read Hugo’s “‘ Hernani ?” If you have 
not, do!)—and upon our mental ears breaks the sound of an old con- 
troversy as to the merits of the new Italian maestro, Thy débit was 
respectable—(unpoetical word!) oh, Guiseppe Verdi, and far as our 
memory serves us, we looked upon thee as a skilful musician, with- 
out being astounded at thy genius. We bow our head to thee in re- 
spect, oh, son of Venice! we will even bring the palms of our hands 
together in loud collision, but we will fling after thee, neither the an- 
tique laurel, nor the modern bouquet. A light form floats over the 
head of Ernani and his companions—it seems to belong to the air, but 
the oak-leaves turned around its brow, form a link binding it to the 
earth. This is Lucile Grahn, the beautiful Dryad, whose step is so 
light, that the grass would scarcely curve under it, and who beneath 
that lightness conceals a mine of power and of energy. She bounds 
sportively among the other Dryads in her native forest; she faints 
with voluptuous agony in the Mazurka d’Extase. Heed not that list- 
nessness of the spectators, who as yet cannot appreciate the poetry of 
thy conceptions, the delicacy of thy art. The apathy shall soon pass 
away, and clad in Norwegian attire, as Kaya of the Snowy Mountains, 
thou shalt soon win that applause, which is to the artist as the element 
of life. 

That powerful voice, those carefully executed passages, indicate the 
début of the accomplished Adelaide Castellan, who, coming without 
prestige, awakens the fastidious stalls to an acknowledgment of her 
talents. There is a nice insinuating propriety, a sedulous love of her 
art, a modesty of demeanour in the young debutante. Be contented 
therewith, hadbitués, and insist not upon the Promethean fire of inspi- 
ration. 

But lo! what a spangled, sparkling, variegated, restless throng rushes 
upon our view! What a world of flower-wreaths, of Sclavonic caps, 
of chains united, of chains broken, of wheat-sheaves, of revolving 
circles, of animated crosses, of large groups, and little groups. Stay, 
we can catch them all combined in a single mass. No! the mass dis- 
perses—throws itself off in countless particles, and our eye cannot fol- 
low them. These are the Danseuses Viennoises—so long the pets of 
the Opera-house—and the air is darkened with showers of bon as 
they go through their magical evolutions. ; 

That sweet torrent of mellifluous music, that now rolls along with 
mighty though voluptuous force, now breaks into a spray of tiny notes, 
that play lightly upon the ear—and those deep, thunder-like sounds, 
that now dart forth wrath, now swell with the heartiest mirth, show 
that Easter has passed, and that Grisi and Lablache have arrived, while 
those clear plaintive tones that rise upon us, so clearly and so tenderly, 
tell that Mario is singing his serenade, or “Il mio tesoro.” A number 
of well-known operas, supported by the first artists in the world, pass 
in rapid succession. Call not for novelty, ye habitues! We question 
much whether there be novelty worth — And is it not an indolent 
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leasure to listen to well-known airs so executed? It is an approach 
to the felicity of Vishnu on his lotus-leaf. Have you not the most 
perfect band ?—the most perfect vocalists? Are not all the details of 
scenery and costume in a most improved condition? Think of that 
before you insist upon Mr. Lumley giving another “ Ernani” or another 
“ Corrado d’Altamura.” 

The rattle of drinking-cups against tables by a boisterous set of Bo- 
hemians—the light tinkle of the tambourine in the distance announces 
the appearance of Carlotta Grisi, the enchantress of the “ Cour des 
Miracles.” The soldiers marching across the rustic bridge, usher in the 
Neapolitan Cerito as La Vivandiére. Nor does Lucile Grahn retire 
before these august personages, but the three remain together in Her 
Majesty’s Theatre. Never was Terpsichorean brilliancy more vivid ! 
Cerito, if advised by us, would dance in ballets rather than construct 
them. As an inventress of pas, she is exquisite; but the arrangement 
of plots is another affair. The “ Rosida,” lately produced, was em- 
bellished with some charming dances—but as a ballet it was not worth 
much, and soon dwindled down into “ selections.” 

Verily, we find we have come down to our present date. At whata 
railroad pace have we travelled through the season! As the idle 
habitant of the boxes, after using his lorgnette to bring the artists nearer 
to his view, will turn it the wrong way, so as to make stage and per- 
formers excessively little—so have we acted with our mental lorgnette, 
and have reduced three months iato a very small space, containing, we 
hope, some vividness of colouring. 

Yes, here we are at the end of our June—(ours, mind), having 
finished our retrospection, and are looking forward to Taglioni, Rossi 
Caccia, and Baroilhet. 





LITERATURE. 


THE LADY HESTER STANHOPE 


Tue time is probably not far distant when Syria will become a place 
of frequent temporary, if not permanent residence, more especially among 
European invalids. At present its incomparable advantages of air and 
climate, and the great beauty of its scenery, are more than counter@ 
balanced by the insecurity offered by a rude and incompetent govern- 
ment. 

In the case of Lady Hester Stanhope, however, no such considera- 
tions influenced her movements, It was a peculiarity of mental con- 
stitution, combined with annoyance at the selfishness and meanness of 
those whom she could no longer influence or control, that led her to 
abandon her own country to dwell at the sunny foot of Mount Lebanon. 
The niece of Fitt, and partner of his secret counsels, was neither drawn 











* Memoirs of the Lady Hester Lucy Stanhope, as related by Herself in Conver- 
sations with her Physician; comprising her Opinions and Anecdotes of some of 
the most Remarkable Persons of her Time. 3 vols. 
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to the Syrian coast by its genial air, nor seduced by its scenic beau- 
tics, nor was she held there by historical or religious associations. 

But in that country, an exorbitant vanity could find humble slaves to 
minister to its demands; a spirit of domination could obtain human 
beings to rule over, or trample upon, as the case might be; the love of 
absolute power could be indulged in to almost any extent without the 
control of opinions, social conventionalities, or even legal restraints ; 
and the munificence and generosity which would be brought to temper 
these indulgences, would possess an additional charm as contributing 
to extend the sphere of that very power and dominion. 

This is a somewhat extraordinary ambition for a lady, and in this 
particular case, it gains very much in interest from, the fact, that in 
opposition to reports often promulgated to the contrary, it does not 
appear that this love of irresponsible rule ever outstretched the boun- 
daries of propriety. There is, throughout, a vexatious and petty irri- 
tability, which must have been partly constitutional; a constant tyran- 
nical treatment of servants, and an imperious and unreasonable conduct 
towards all in dependence upon her; but we have only met in these 
memoirs with one instance, against which scruples might be raised, as 
a positive abuse of power ; while, on the other hand, the goodness, the 
charity, and the munificence, which accompanied all Lady Hester 
Stanhope’s acts and doings, were beyond praise ; and the peculiarities 
of her genius, the great powers of her intellect and judgment, her 
clear insight into human nature, and consequent natural, as well as 
cultivated, political capacity; and the indomitable courage and reso- 
lution of her purpose ; even to the very eccentricities which sprang from 
so much talent and imagination ; confer upon the whole character an air 
of romance, and an aspect of originality, which is only to be met with 
in those occasional instances that leave the sublimest inventions of fic- 
tion in shade and obscurity. 

Many of these peculiarities were derived from circumstances apper- 
taining to her birth and education, and to her history and position pre- 
vious to her emigration to the East ; others, however, resulted from the 
new circumstances in which she became placed, partly from the necessi- 
ties of the country, and partly from her own pertinacity ; thus her bio- 
grapher justly remarks in his final summary, that in respect to her ty- 
rannical treatment of servants, that she carried with her from England, 
the disposition to conciliate, by kindness and forbearance, the fidelity 
and obedience of her domestics ; but she was eventually led into undue 
harshness towards them, which beca:ne more and more exaggerated in 
her by the idleness, the ignorance, and irritating vices of her eastern 
household. ' , 

It would require, indeed, a more intimate acquaintance with the 
manners and feelings of the East than is generally possessed, to enter 
into the influences which these exercised upon so imaginative, energetic, 
and passionate a mind as Lady Hester Stanhope’s; and one of the 
most extraordinary of which was her love of clothing ordinary facts, 
and still more so political events, with mystery ; a feature in her charac- 
ter, which has been hitherto little understood. __ 

To her physician and biographer's great surprise, Lady Hester said 
to him one day, being in a somewhat affectionate mood : 


“ I must send you to the chief of the Serpents. You don’t know what that means 
—T'll tell you. There is a cavern in a distant part of this country, inbabited by a 
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great serpent, who has hundreds of others at his command. He has got the head 
of a man, the body of a serpent, and wings: he has been seen by many persons, 
and it is all perfectly true. Perhaps you don’t believe in such things?” 

The doctor, like many other wise-heads, was mystified by this ori- 
ental manner of speaking allegorically of Ibrahim Pasha, says, 


It was an embarrassing question, but I tried to evade the difficulty by observing 
that nothing was impossible to the Almighty. 


Lady Hester enjoyed this joke so much, that she wrote to an English 
traveller concerning the serpent, and spoke of it also to M. Guys, 
the French consul, who in consequence half intimated to. the doctor 
that he thought her intellects a little disordered. 

At length, in the directions given tothe doctor, as to what he was to 
say to Prince Puckler Muskau, the truth comes out. 

Lady Hester recommends you to make some inquiries about the serpent’s cave 
when you are at Beyrout; for near to Tarsus is Kolook Bogaz, where Ibrahim Pa- 
sha’s army is encarnped: you will probably like to see it, and this will be a good 
excuse,'as every body then will fancy you had no political motive for going there, | 

What the physician does not notice, is the fact that a cave with 
which many traditions, and among others, that of the Seven Sleepers, 
is connected, does exist, as Lady Hester herself states elsewhere, at a 
distance of a few hours from Tarsus; and in the same neighbourhood 
are to be met the ruins of a castle, called to the present day, the 
Castle of the King of the Serpents, to which the tradition, which is also 
related by her, is attached. It is almost needless to remark further 
that Ibrahim Pasha made the neighbouring pass of Taurus, called the 
Gulak Bughaz, the seat of the chief defences of the Syrian Satrapy. 

How much Lady Hester’s thoughts and feelings became habitually 
clothed in oriental imagery may be further evidenced by a pretty alle- 
gory contained in a letter to her physician. 

A young Seyd, a friend of mine, when riding one day in a solitary part of the 
mountain, heard the echo of a strange noise in the rocks. He listened, and hearing 
it again, got off his horse to see what it was. To his surprise, in a hollow in the 
wall, he saw an old eagle, quite blind and unfledged by age. Perched by the eagle 
he saw a carrion crow feeding him. If the Almighty thus provides for the blind 
eagle, he will not forsake me; and the earrion-crow may look down with contempt 
on your countrymen, 

The most marked peculiarities in Lady Hester Stanhope’s character, 
her religious hallucinations, and superstitious beliefs, had their origin 
in the same moral excesses and deficiencies. Her belief in the coming 
of a Messiah, which more than any thing else has led to inferences little 
favourable to the lady’s sanity, appears to have had its origin in the 
wish to acquire power by endeavouring to establish a superstitious be- 
lief amongst those around her, and hence she was led to give additional 
force to her arguments, and also to uphold her belief, or to help out the 
design, by keeping two favourite mares, as if in expectation of the 
Messiah's coming. These horses were called Laila and Lula, and have 
been spoken of by all travellers who have published accounts of their 
visits toJun. As to Lady Hester’s belief in nijems, or stars, it is a part 
of almost all oriental creeds, in which some form of astrology always 
mixes itself as a remnant of ancient Sabeism. Her application of this 
system to Mesmerism is not void of ingenuity. 

Animal etism (she said in nversations to hysician) is nothing 
but the syupeihy of be stars. Panedele sien rade hm Stising bndifferently 
one person and another, why do they sometimes succeed, and sometimes fail?—be- 
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cause, if they meet with those of the same star with themselves, their results will be 
satisfactory, but with opposite stars they can do nothing. Some persons you may 
magnetise, some you cannot; and so far will the want of sympathy act in some, 
that there are persons whom it would be impossible to put in certain attitudes : 
might be mechanically placed there, but their posture never would be na ; 
whilst others, from their particular star, would readily fall into them. 


It is well known that the common people in France attribute Jose- 
phine’s elevation to necromancy, and assert that she lived herself, and 
held the emperor, under a spell. Lady Hester appears to have had some 
belief in this popular tradition. 


Some (she said) can only do well when under the guidance of another persons’ 
star. What was Lord Grenville without Mr. Pitt? With him to guide him, he 
did pretty well; but as soon as Mr. Pitt was dead, he sunk into obscurity: who ever 
heard of Lord Grenville afterwards? So again Sir Francis Burdett has never 
been good for any thing since Horne Tooke’s death. So long as Napoleon had Jo- 
sephine by his side, he was lucky; but, when he cast her off, his good fortune left 
him. 

The true character of Lady Hester’s simulated superstition, by which 
she so often mystified travellers, will be best understood by an illus- 
tration. At the time when Ibrahim Pasha’s forced levies were creatin 


the utmost distress in the country, many people applied to Lady Hester, 
whose kindness and goodness of heart were familiar as household 
terms, far and wide, for protection, or to be permitted to take refuge in 
her house; but she refused, in most cases, to grant that protection, as she 
said she would not do any thing in the face of the laws of the country. 
Among the lads put down in the conscription, were two, the brothers of 
Fatoom and Saada, Lady Hester’s maids, The girls fell on their knees, 
kissed her feet, the hem of her robe, and prayed her, for God's sake, 
to save them. Lady Hester returned the same answer she |had done to 
other applicants, that she could not act contrary to the laws of the 
country, and that they must take their chance. 


Three or four days had elapsed (to continue our history in the words of the nar- 
rator), when, quitting my house in the morning to go to Lady Hester's, I found 
that all her people were full of an extraordinary dream she had had. She had seen 
in her vision a man with a white beard, who had conducted her among the ravines 
of Mount Lebanon, to a place where in a cavern lay two youths, apparently in a 
trance, and had told her to lead them away to her residence. She attempted to 
raise them, and at the same moment the earth opened, and she awoke. As soon as 
I saw Lady Hester, she recounted to me her m to the same effect, but with 
many more particulars. Being in the habit of hearing strange things of this kind 
from her, I thought nothing of it, although I well knew there was something in- 
tended by it, as she never spoke without a motive. 

Next morning I saw, as I passed the porter’s lodge, two peasant lads sitting in 
- and, as soon as I got to Lady Hester's room, she asked me if I had observed 
them. 

“Isn’t it wonderful, doctor,” said Lady Hester, “ that I should have had exactly 
the same dream two nights following, and the second time so strongly impressed 
on my mind, that I was sure some of it would turn out true ? and so it has. For 
this very morning, long before daylight, I had Logmagi called, and, describing to 
him the way he was to goin the mountain until he should come to a wild spot 
which I had painted to him, I sent him off; and sure enough he found those two 
lads you saw, concealed, not in a cavern, but in a tree, just where I had directed 


him to go. 

“ They are two runaway conscripts, and although I know nothing of them, yet 
I seem to feel that God directed me to bring them here.\ Poor lads! did you ob- 
serve whether they looked pale? They must be in want of nourishment; for the 
search that is going on everywhere after deserters is very hot. Logmagi himself 
had no very pleasant duty to perform; for, if they had mistaken him for a man in 
search of them, one against two in the heart of the mountain ran some risk of his 
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life. You know one deserter the other day wounded three soldiers who attempted 
to take him, and killed two out of five, and, although taken, was not punished by 
the Pasha, who exchanged willingly an athletic gladiator, who had proved his 
fighting propensities, for two cowards.” 

These lads whom Lady Hester showed so much diplomatic finesse in 
not knowing, were the two brothers of Fatoom and Saada._ The phy- 
sician author who does not appear to have always followed the origin 
and objects of Lady Hester's superstitions so well as in this case, fre- 
quently insists upon the reality of ‘‘ that spell which she infallibly cast 
over every body who came within the sphere of her attraction.” And 
he gives some half ludicrous, half sentimental instances of it in his own 
person, and still more striking ones in those of his predecessor, who 
sneaked away on foot from Jun, and when he arrived at Sayda, 
although he positively would not return to thraldom, sull wept like a 
child, and was a long time inconsolable at the separation. 

Much has been said of the influence gained by Lady Hester's master 
mind, for such it undoubtedly was, amid all its eccentricities, over the 
chieftains and natives around her. Lady Hester particularly dwells 
upon this fact in the epistolary warfare with her majesty’s government, 
which has appeared in the public papers; but the best idea of the real 
nature and origin of this influence, may be obtained from illustrative 
anecdotes. 


One of the Emir Beshyr’s people came on some message to her, but, before he 
entered the room, laid by his pistols and his sabre, which in Turkey these myrmi- 
dons always wear on their persons, Lady Hester’s maid whispered to her what 
the man was doing, when her ladyship, calling him in, bade him girt on his arms 
again. 


“ Don’t think I am afraid of you or your master,” she said; “ you may tell him 
I don't care a fig for his prisons—I know not what fear is. It is for him, and those 
who serve him, to tremble. And tell the Emir Khalyl (the Emir Beshyr’s son), 
that if he enters my doors, I'll stab him—my people shall not shoot him—but J 
will stab him—lI, with my own hand.” 

There may have been in this a shade of that feeling so strong in the 
Dervishes, who are generally the more daring and fearless, as they know 
that none will venture to lay hands on them, and who used occasionally 
to invoke a curse on my lady's house and household, by blowing three 
or four blasts from the horn at their side, when her ladyship’s charity 
did net quite equal their expectations. 

Lady Hester was favourable to the cause of the sultan, and abhorred 
the Emir Beshyr; and whilst she admired the military talents and known 
courage of [brahim Pasha, she determined, nevertheless, to stigmatise 
him as a rebel, and work his overthrow, if she could. She therefore 
encouraged in every way the hostile disposition of the Druzes; so much 
so, as to be written to upon the subject by Boghoz Bey, her answer to 
whom was characterized by the same intelligence and independence 
that marked her correspondence with Lord Palmerston; but when 
Ibrahim Pasha made so easy a conquest of the mountain, a word fell 
from his mouth which, repeated by Lady Hester, was, according to her 
biographer, the cause of his subsequent reverses. 

He is reported to have exclaimed from his divan, when the news of the entire 
occupation of Mount Lebanon, without firing a single shot, was brought to him. 
“What, those dogs of Druzes had not a single bullet for us!” ‘This little sentence 
was repeated to Lady Hester, and not long afterwards a Druze of some note came 
to pay her a visit. “As he entered the room, she abruptly addressed him in the 
same words, “Dog of a Druze! what, hadn't you one single bullet for Ibrahim 
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Pasha?” and then with a sort of sarcastic pity, dilated on the pasha’s exultation 
over them. 


Well might the Duke of Cumberland have called her, on a different 
occasion, “little bulldog ;” she made the saying a by-word among her 
servants, and not a Druze came near the house but he was saluted with 
‘Dog of a Druze! what, had not you a single bullet for the pasha ?” 
till it rankled in their bosoms, and stung to the core by these cutting 
words, they swore never to sleep till the hour of vengeance came. 

Lady Hester's political subtility and sagacity, was evidently derived 
from the school in which she had been educated. She often said to 
her physician, in alluding to the spy system, that a government should 
never employ spies of the description generally chosen, 


Men of a certain appearance and information, who may be enabled to mix in 
genteel society. ‘They are always known or suspected. 

My grandfather (she used to say) pursued quite a different plan. His spies 
were—a hardy sailor, who would get at any risk into a port, to see how many ships 
there were—or a pedlar, to enter a camp—and the like. There were two hair- 
dressers in London (she said), the best spies Bonaparte had. 


It would not, however, be readily imagined how successfully Lady 
Hester put this system into operation in the East. We will give an ex- 
ample as recorded by her biographer. 


Monday, July 9.—I went to Sayda. On my way I passed a man on foot, rag- 
gedly dressed, evidently weary with walking, and come from a distance: the foot- 
boy who was with me, loitered behind, and a recognition seemed to take place be- 
tween them; they talked together for about a quarter of an hour, and then the 
groom resumed his station. 

“Do you know that poor wretch?” said I. ‘“ Where does he come from?” 

“He is a sort of kinsman of mine,” replied the groom; “for he was once a far- 
rier’s boy like myself, and we are both nicknamed al baitar: he is just come from 
Damascus, or thereabouts.” 

“How?” said I; “I thought the road was impassable.’ 

“So it is,” quoth the groom, “ but he was not fool enough, I dare say, to come 
by the road; there are plenty of by-paths across the wre 

“Ts there no news of the pasha and the Druzes?” asked I. 

“Humph!” said the groom; “he does not dare to tell me if there is; but what 
he has let out is pretty much what was known already. A battle has been fought 
at Yanta, and things go badly.” 

At night, on returning to the Dar, I was much surprised to see this same sess 
sitting on the mustaby in front of the porter’s lodge. Logmagi was smoking his 
narkili, and seeing me stare at the man, observed with a quict air, “Here is a 
pretty fellow, come to offer himself as a cook; but I think he would hardly make 
a scullion; however, I suppose I must mention it to her felicity, the Syt.” 

I immediately guessed the matter—he had been sent as a spy tothe camp. This 
was Lady Hester’s way. 

During the siege of Acre by Ibrahim Pasha, Lady Hester was made 
acquainted with every thing that went forward. A barber from Acre 
had taken refuge in her house. She made him take leave of the other 
Servants and set off from the door. Then hiding himself under a rock 
when he was at a distance, he dressed himself as a fakir, and in this 


disguise went to the camp. 


There (continued Lady Hester) he obtained information from a poor devil of a 
water-carrier, meanly pe Poe and with his head held down a always declare 
that they can tell an European from a native consul, as the latter in y hold 
their heads down), like one in misery, nobody any attention to him; at night, 
he would frequently creep between the ro the pasha’s tent, and seem to 
there like an unhappy being who had no to put his head in. Through a slit 
in the tent he cod in and hear much that passed, communicating whatever in- 
formation he obtained to Giovanni, who brought it at convenient opportunities to 
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Lady Hester's intimate acquaintance with oriental manners was fur- 
ther shown in her criticisms upon travellers. 

I saw Lord B * * * * (her ladyship relates), when he was travelling, at the 
baths of Tiberias, where Abdallah Pasha happened to be. Lord B. proposed call- 
ing on the pasha, and equipped himself for that purpose with a pair of pistols and 
a yatagan in his girdle, 

After the fashion of a Turkish thief-taker! Luckily, Lord B. men- 
tioned his intention to Lady Hester the day before, and she made him 
aware of the absurdity of the thing. Lady Hester says of Messrs. 
Pougolat and Michaud, that they speak of many places where they 
could hardly have gone, and she heard from M. Chaboceau, an octo- 
genarian doctor at Damascus, that Volney never went to Palmyra. 

De Lamartine gets a turn, which he well deserves, in exchange for 
the partly unintentional ridicule which he assisted in heaping upon the 
‘* modern enchantress—the exact type of those of antiquity—the Circe 
of the desert!” 

The people in Europe (said Lady Hester), are all, or at least the greater part of 
them, fools, with their ridiculous grins, their affected ways, and their senseless ha- 
bits. * * * Look at Monsieur L—— getting off his horse half-a-dozen times 
to kiss his dog, and take him out of his bandbox to feed him on the road from 
Beyrout here: the very muleteers and servants thought him a fool. And then that 
way of thrusting his hands in his breeches pockets, sticking out his legs as far as 
he could—what is that like ? 





Of Lascaris, of whom De Lamartine has written in the appendix to 
his “ Souvenirs de l’Orient,”” Lady Hester said, ‘‘ He had the heart of a 
Roman, with the intrigue of a Greek.’”’ This person has been as little ap- 
preciated in his own country as in this; partly owing to the barbarous spell- 
ings of his Arabic names, and partly to few persons being able, through 
geographical ignorance, to follow the course of his peregrinations. He 
was employed by Napoleon to wander among the Arab tribes, and in 
doing so, he visited districts and places which no other traveller has 
ever approached, and he gives the only existing record of the positive 
direction of the emigrations of these remarkable people when in the 
heart of the wilderness and the desert. 

Much unjust obloquy has been cast upon Lady Hester from her oc- 
casionally refusing to see travellers, which refusal was generally attri- 
buted to any other cause than the real one, the bad state of her health. 

This her physician attests to, both in the case of M. Pougolat and of 
some English travellers, who alike distinguished themselves by a dis- 
contented incivility. Her feelings, on the contrary, when well enough, 
appear to have been a great desire to receive travellers, especially when 
aristocratic or literary. When in the case of Prince Puckler Muskau, 
her physician recommended her to decline the visit, on the score both 
of fatigue and expense. ‘Oh, but doctor,” she answered, “ his book, 
his book! 1 must see him, if it is only to have some things written 
down.” And she did see him, and his Abyssinian slaves into the bargain. 

_One of Lady Hester's eccentricities was the love of physicking her 
visiters. No one stopped a day in her house without being expected 
to take a black draught. Prince Puckler had to take several ; and on 
the occasion of the arrival of the Duke of Bavaria and suite at Sayda, 
during a time of plague, a servant was despatched overnight with a 
letter and seven black doses, and directions how to take them, for the 
Baron de Busech, and six others of his suite, with a promise of eight 
more doses the next day for the duke and the rest. This general 
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drenching of fifteen travellers was no slight undertaking, and “ to have 
heard,” says the biographer, ‘‘ Lady Hester and myself in conference, 
weighing the probabilities of under or over-dosing the tall captain of 
the guards, the mild and delicately framed baron, and the royal stomach 
of his highness, would have been quite a comedy.” 

The interest which Lady Hester took in the shape of the foot, and 
to which, as with other matters, an undue importance has been attached, 
was merely a portion of that searching and inquisitive talent, which 
always led her to argue how much and how justly we may be biased in 
our opinions by the shape of any particular part of a person’s body, in- 
dependent of the face, and which argument she illustrated by marriages 
that had been founded on no better grounds of selection. 

Lady Hester was a tremendous talker; she kept her physician till 
two or three in the morning listening to her. 

It may be alleged (says the doctor), that nothing was more easy than to find ex- 
cuses for breaking up a conversation, but it was not so, for her words ran on in 
such an uninterrupted stream, that one never could seize a moment to make a 
pause. I have sat more than eight, ten,—nay, twelve and thirteen hours at a time! 
* * * Miss Williams once assured me that Lady Hester kept Mr. N. (an Eng- 
lish gentleman who was her doctor some time) so long in discourse, that he fainted 
away. 

Of her conversation, her biographer says, that it was “ generally 
familiar and colloquial, sometimes sarcastic, sometimes rising to elo- 
quence so noble and dignified, that, like an overflowing river, it bore 
down every thing before it.” 

That there was much wisdom in her conversation, may be evidenced 
by an example. 


But oh! how I detest your sentimental people poo? cose to be full of feeling! 


—who will cry over a worm, and yet treat real ortune with neglect. There 
are your fine ladies that I have seen in a dining-room, and when by accident an 
earwig has come out of a peach, after having been half-killed in opening it, she 
would exclaim, “Oh, poor thing! you have broken its back—do spare it—I can’t 
bear to see even an insect suffer. Oh! there, my lord, how you hurt it; stop, let 
me open the window and put it out.” And then the husband drawls out, “ My 
wife is quite remarkable for her sensibility; I married her purely for that.” And 
then the wife cries, “Oh! now, my lord, you are too to say that: if I had 
not had a grain of feeling, I should have learnt it from you.” And so go on, 
praising each other, and perhaps, the next morning, when she is getting into her 
carriage, a poor woman, with a child at her breast, and so starved that she has not 
a drop of milk, begs charity of her, and she draws up the glass, and tells the foot- 
man, another time, not to let those disgusting people stand at the door. 


Besides what relates to Lady Hester Stanhope, these memoirs con- 
tain many amusing and interesting anecdotes concerning her relations 
to Mr. Pitt and Lord Camelford, as also of Beau Brummell, Abdallah 
Pasha, and others. The vigorous and unsparing attack lately made 
by Thiers upon the memory of Pitt, as one desirous of warfare, and 
who was ie opposed to the Consul Bonaparte’s desire of peace, 
than which nothing was ever more unjust, meets with an anticipatory 
denial in these pages. 

I once heard a great n (says Lady Hester), in conversation with him on the 
subject, and Mr. Pitt's cay _ Whenever Vien make peace, whether with a 
consul, or with whosoever it is at the head of the French government, provided I can 
have dependance on him, I will do it. 

Lady Hester also said that those who asserted that Mr. Pitt wanted 
to put the Bourbons on the throne, and that they followed his principles, 
lied ; and if she had been in Parliament, she would have told them so. 
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Besides which, we have also now proof to the same effect in Lord Malmes- 
bury’s Diaries and Correspondence, and it has been even allowed by 
the Edinburgh Reviewers, that war was not only inevitable, but that the 
consul’s expressed desires for peace, were insincere ; and with Malta, 
and his army in Egypt blockaded, that peace would have been injurious 
to Great Britain. 

This extraordinary woman never rallied after she received intimation 
that her pension would be stopped to pay her debts, an intimation, 
which, according to Lord Palmerston’s assurance, was suggested by no- 
thing but a desire to save her ladyship from the embarrassments which 
might have arisen if the parties who had claims upon her, were to call 
upon the consul-general to act according to the strict line of his duty, 
under the capitulations between Great Britain and the Porte. 

You can be no longer of any use to me (she said to her doctor), and therefore 
had better go as soon as you can. 

The mason was sent for from Sayda, and stones and materials were 
collected for walling-up the gateway. Lady Hester drew out on pa- 
per the exact manner in which she wished it to be done. It was a 
screen, which completely masked the gateway, and left a side opening 
just large enough for a cow or an ass laden with water to enter. 

I superintended (says the doctor) this work of self-inhumation, the like of which 
never entered woman's mind before. It was an affair of two days, Monday and 
Tuesday. 

The same day, Tuesday, the doctor spoke to her ladyship medically 
for the last time. She wrote to him several letters after his departure. 
Her servants had become idler and more impudent than ever, and the 
hyenas prowled into her very garden. Yet under these circumstances 
she wrote in the usual strain. 

What a simpleton you are sometimes! Leave my systems to me, and adopt 
those of your own; but don’t blame mine as you have done, without knowing the 
reason of them. 

[ am contented with the violence of my own character; it draws a line for me 
between friends and enemies. 

Thus she lived on till the June following, slowly wasting away, every 
body being in ignorance of her approaching end, except Logmagi and 
the servants immediately about her. 

At length Mr. Moore, our consul at Beyrout, hearing that she was ill, rode over 
the mountains, accompanied by Mr. Thompson, the American missionary, to visit 
her. It was evening when they arrived, and a profound silence was over all the 
palace; no one met them; they lighted their own lamps in the outer court, and 
passed, unquestioned, through court and gallery, until they came where she lay. 
A corpse was the only inhabitant of the palace; and the isolation from her kind 
which she had sought, was indeed complete. That morning thirty-seven servants 
had watched every motion of her eye; but its spell once darkened by death, every 
one fled with such plunder as they could secure, * ° * not a single thing was 
left in the room where she lay dead, except the ornaments upon her person; no one 
had ventured to touch them; and even in death she seemed able to protect herself. 


At midnight her countryman and the missionary carried her out by torchlight to 4 
spot in the garden that had been formerly her favourite resort, and there they 


buried her. 

This is Mr. Warburton’s account, and no doubt correct in its main 
particulars, The physician says, that by newspaper report, she was 
interred according to her desire, in the same grave where the body of 
Captain Lonstaunau had been placed some years before in her own 
garden, which, as the captain was only son of her old pensioner, the 
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general, the doctor very reasonably doubts ; he also clears the memory 


of the girl, whom she had adopted and maintained for years, of having 


robbed Lady Hester of her watch, for the niece of Pitt had no such 
Juxury in her so-called palace. 





THE WHITE SLAVE.* 


Russia readily affords abundant materials to romance. The in- 
stitutions of the middle ages still mingling with those of the present 
day, a population of feudal lords and of serfs or slaves, full of loyalty 
without love, and devotion without mind, are not more fertile in inci- 
dents and positions than the transition between Western civilisation and 
Oriental barbarity—the Asiatic robe, the Oriental salutation, and the 
Tartar mosque, mingling with the busy trade, methodised transport, 
martial splendour, and imperial pomp of a progressive civilisation. 

The author of the ‘ Revelations of Russia” has made use of these 
materials with the skilful pen and vigorous hand of one familiar with 
his subject, and versed in all its details; and he has added to these 
fortuitous acquirements of travel and experience, a power of exposing 
human nature and sources of action in a concise and energetic lan- 
guage, which must have insured success in whatever direction he might 
have turned his abilities. 

The ** White Slave” is a romance, which, for dramatic power, pro- 
found and startling thought, bold and efficient execution, and well- 
sustained interest, has few equals in this country. The monotonous 
uniformity of our highly-polished civilisation no longer admits of 
violent contrasts or of extreme situations, and the author had an ad- 
vantage here, which he has not failed to avail himself of, till some will 
say the cup is almost overcharged. 

It is evident, however, on considering so strange and eventful a his- 
tory in ail its bearings, that if any extravagance can be detected, it has 
its origin in the feeling entertained by the author, that he had an au- 
dience to win in the first place, and opinions to diffuse and principles 
to impart in the other. Hence it can be explained at once why the 
Russian serf is made to wed to misery a beautiful English maiden, and 
why a young French elegant should be made the hero of the Sclavo- 
nian girl’s love. Publicity is now-a-days the scourge of evil; it is at- 
tained with great difficulty, but once won, it is a weapon that tells with 
wondrous and certain effect. Hence the novel, as a pleasing medium 
of conveying information, opinions, or even doctrines, has become so 
popular a vehicle, that resource is had to it by politicians and _ political 
economists, by philanthropists and religious controversalists alike. 

The author of the “White Slave” had great evils to expose, and a 
system which is abhorrent to human nature to denounce; and he has 
therefore chosen the painful alternative of calling the attention of this 
country to horrors of such crying magnitude, by involving one of its 
fairest daughters in all the sufferings and humiliating results which they 
can be supposed to entail. It is not a very agreeable picture, for we 
hold that the peasant slave, Nadeshta, is but second in interest to the 
misguided Blanche Mortimer; but we must pardon this for the mani- 
fest great and sincere objects which the author had in view. 





* ‘lle White Slave; or, the Russian Peasant Girl. 3 vols. 
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The episodes, if we may so term certain well-sketched scenes and 
transactions which do not bear directly either upon the narrative or the 
objects in view, as more especially Count Horace’s introduction to 
British field sports, fully attest, what we have endeavoured to show, 
that it has not been from want either of power or of materials that the 
author has had recourse to what stands out so evidently as mere helps 
to his purpose. He fully manifests that where delineation of charac- 
ter, humorous and graphic incident, and a sound reasoning faculty, are 
wanted, he is at home in any country; and that it has been for the 
benefit of his readers, rather than his own, that his hero was nota 
Suwaroff instead of a Count Horace, and his heroine an Obrasoff in- 
stead of a Mortimer. 

Bob Bridle, the English groom, who sticks to his thoroughbred Lu- 
cifer, with change of masters, as a cat does to a house, is a well-drawn 
character, and as great a relief to the otherwise dark narrative as the 
flash of a candie is in one of Guido’s shadowy portraits. His first in- 
terview with the Grand Duke Constantine on an occasion when his 
highness was infuriated by being thwarted in punishing a soldier, must 
serve as an example of the author's style. 


“ Who is that fellow? how does he dare to pass me so upon the road? Stop!” 
said the grand duke. 

“So I will when I get to my journey’s end,” said Bob to himself. 

“Stop! stop! stop!” echoed half-a-dozen voices. 

“ Bring him back!” thundered Constantine to the Cossacks, who, calling to him 
to stop, spurred after him. 

“Ay! if you gentlemen with the long poles catch me, you may serve me like 
that ere ginger pop and bottled stout. 

“ Spur after him!—stop him!—spear him through!” vociferated the grand duke, 
as he saw Lucifer break away from his pursuers like a greyhound from a set of 
heavy mastiffs, and his rider turning his head to look contemptuously back, as he 
said, in answer to their wild hurrah: 

“ One would think it was Bedlam broke loose, with these fellows without rims 
to their hats!” 

The light weight the gray was carrying, and the length of his stride as he 
bounded lightly on, would evidently soon have enabled him, as Bob expressed it, 
“ to get away from them like a bird, without turning a hair,” so easily he seemed, 
without an effort, to shoot ahead, when suddenly a detached body of horse-artil- 
lery, changing its quarters, appeared upon the road before him, and Bob was 
obliged to pull up. But he had no thoughts of surrendering to the Philistines. He 
was only deliberating whether he should ride suddenly straight through the Cos- 
sacks, for Bob's contempt for the firmness of a military seat unjustly enough ex- 
tended even to them; but in another instant he made up his mind, and, spurring 
off the high road, he took across a field right up to a wooden paling. The ragged 
pieces of split pine-wood stuck into the earth diagonally, which compose the fences 
in Russia, form a formidable chevaur-de-frise; a horse stumbling must inevitably 
be staked; but Bob, who knew the vigour of his mighty stallion, and how, from 
never having been hunted, he was in the habit of rising much higher than was ne- 
cessary to his fences, unlike a seasoned old hunter, who measures the height so 
accurately by the eye, and puts forth no unnecessary strength to waste it—Bob 
Bridle rode Lucifer at the paling, and Lucifer cleared it like a flying Pegasus. 

An exclamation of admiration burst from the Cossacks as they came up one by 
one, and found how impracticable was the leap for their own horses; but the wild 
blood of the sons of the Steppe was up, and they galloped round it shouting and 
shaking their pennonless spears. 

“ Give me a lance!” said the grand duke, who, furious at seeing his people 
baffled by the fugitive, had just galloped up. 

He was better mounted than any of his accompaniment, being a prince, and able 
to afford any kind of horse, and a bold rider, not afraid to back a good one. 

He put his horse to the fence, and, though the animal could not leap it with his 
heavy weight, the rotten wood gave way, and thus he forced a passage, and, with 
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an oath which merged into a savage yell, and with a lowering brow, he rode away 
far ahead of all his Cossacks. 

Now Bob had reached the crest of one of those undulations of ground called 
mountains in Russia, and in England hillocks. He looked round in triumphant 
security, and Lucifer, as he shook his mane to the wind, neighed a blast of defiance. 
Neither were yet aware that the ground, covered with green grass and low bushes 
before them was so treacherous, till the grand duke being within distance, they 
attempted to proceed, and went floundering into moss-pit after moss-pit, and quag- 
mire after quagmire, till their pursuer was close upon them. 

“Now, Lucifer, now then,” soliloquised Bob, “ who ho! hold up—don’t let us be 
beaten by a soldier, Oh, for five minutes of the two-mile course of Newmarket ! 
This is only fit for a frog or a tadpole, not for a well-bred English horse with a 
Christian rider on his back;” and at this moment the gray floundered up to his 
shoulders. 

Bob heard a horse blowing behind him; he turned his head—there was the 
grand duke five paces off, riding at him so fiercely with his lance, that it was only 
with the utmost dexterity that Bob, by moving sideways on his saddle, avoided the 
thrust, which, as it was, grazed his jacket, though with great presence of mind 
he caught and held fast the shaft. 

‘“‘])—n your broomstick, don’t poke it at me,” said Bob, forgetful of his Bible, 
and lifting his horse out of the slough, whilst, he still grasping one end of the 
spear, and the grand duke holding the other, it became obvious that one of the 
two must soon become unseated. But Bob held to his saddle like an iron vice, 
and when the grand duke found that his balance was nearly lost, he let go and 
drew his sabre. 

“ Ah!” said the groom, “ if I only knew which was the right end of it, I'd poke 
you back again,” and then he threw the lance contemptuously down. But the na- 
ture of the ground did not permit him to get a fair start; again Lucifer was s 
in a moss-pit, and the infuriated Constantine, who through good luck, or skill, or 
knowledge of the surface of the country, had been more successful in keeping his 
horse’s footing, at length got at him, and began raining the blows of his sabre 
about Lucifer’s quarters, and Bob Bridle’s head and shoulders. Happily the sword 
had been thoroughly blunted by its previous usage. 

Nevertheless, by one tremendous plunge, the horse gained a smooth piece of 
level turf; but after a short space there was again a palpable marsh before them. 
Bob turned to see how far the duke was behind, and as he turned he saw a gash 
on Lucifer’s quarters, from which the blood was streaming. Bob’s patience was 
gone; the bog was before him, the cause of his indignation close on his horse’s heels. 
He turned round, and to the grand duke’s surprise, spurred right upon him. Con- 
stantine was very skilful in equestrian combat, but he was unaccustomed to en- 
counter riders upon managed horses; Lucifer came upon him like a thunderbolt 
with a stride of sixteen or eighteen feet at a bound, and the velocity of a missile. 
The steady unflinching hand, the quick energetic heel of the Englishman, enabled 
him to guide the very last of these projections of his horse’s weight, multi- 
plied as its power was by its speed, so as to catch the grand duke’s charger side- 
ways, and down came man and horse before the charge of Bob and Lucifer as if 
shattered by a cannon-ball. Luckily it was on the spongy moss turf, which was 
like a spring mattress. 

“‘ Now,” said Bob, “ what have you got to say for yourself that I don’t trample 
the life out of you?” 

The grand duke was stunned for a moment; his face had been buried in the 
mud, and he had not sufficiently recovered his breath to answer. 

“ Highness! they call you,” continued the exasperated Bob, “ your ways is the 
lowest that ever I heard of, to go and injure a dumb animal with that ere . 
hook of your’n. What had we done to you that you should ride after me and 
me up with a long pole, as if I was a bear in the theological gardens? What bu- 
siness had you to slash me about the head? Did you take my head for a of 
crockery, or my neck for the neck of one of them ’ere bottles? I’vea to try 
your’n, I have.” 

But in the midst of Bob’s triumph, the Cossacks had taken advantage of the 
swampy ground; they were surrounding the marsh, and six or eight were close 
upon him with upraised lances. 

“No, no, no, no!” shouted the grand duke, with a terrible oath, raising himself 
upon one hand. “Not a hair of his head shall be hurt!” 

The Cossacks seized Lucifer’s bridle. 
“ What a man!” continued Constantine, rising up, “though there is so little of him.” 
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The author has felt justly that the effect of Count Horace’s and 
Nadeshta’s first declaration of love while in hopeless immersion to the 
neck in a cold moss, although well told, causes a feeling of the ludi- 
crous to creep involuntary upon the reader; and the highly wrought 
scene of the dice, reminds one in an equally involuntary manner, of a 
celebrated etching; but we are neither so discontented nor hypocritical 
as to wish to change a word in either; indeed, we doubt if any,-ro- 
mance of the season will command a larger class of readers than the 
“White Slave.” 





THE PRISONER OF AHLDEN.* 


Space does not remain this month to do justice to a remarkable de- 
fence, just published, of the life and character of Sophia Dorothea, 
who was Consort to George I. before he ascended the British throne, 
and the mother of George II. It is one of those extraordinary and 
tragic histories which were once common in the domestic events of pa- 
lace life, and which, never perhaps thoroughly understood, except by 
the principal actors themselves, and afterwards purposely shrouded in 
an impervious mystery, present features of so striking and terrible a 
character, as to leave the impressions of a drama or a romance, rather 
than of a carefully and philosophically compiled historical narrative. 

The exact coincidence between the “‘ Memoirs,” derived from a 
variety of sources, and the ** Diary” of the royal prisoner herself, in 
the details which concern the plot of the embroidered glove, and the 
murder of Count Kénigsmark, is remarkable. The queen could not 
have had information of the circumstance attendant upon the last of 
these sad occurrences but at second-hand. They are not contained in 
‘** Mademoiselle Knesebeck’s Memoir,” a translation of which is given 
in the appendix, and she could scarcely have been acquainted with 
the death-bed confession of the Countess Platen, which is preserved at 
Vienna. We are therefore led to deduce that the author modelled his 
narrative of these two important features in the case, from the “ Diary ;” 
or that the queen obtained her inférmation from one of the witnesses, 
whose depositions are still preserved among the MSS. archives at Han- 
over. 

It fills one with wonder to think that such dark events as are here 
recorded, should have occurred little more than acentury back. From 
the impenetrable cloud which was purposely made to veil the history 
of the unfortunate Sophia Dorothea, the author justly remarks that that 
illustrious lady has been the “Iron Mask” of the court of Hanover 
and the explanation of the mystery now given to the public, will be un- 
doubtedly eagerly read, not only as a matter of curiosity, or even in the 
stronger impulse of awakened sympathy, and a still existing chivalrous 
abhorrence of unjust persecution, but as.an indispensable fragment in 
the completion of a national history, which is by no means spotless. 


*,* The notice of the Baroness Calabrella’s “ Evenings at Haddon 
Hall,” referred to at page 303, is unavoidably delayed. 














— —— 


* Memoirs of Sophia Dorothea, Consort of George I. Chiefly from the secret 
archives of Hanover, Brunswick, Berlin, and Vienna; including a Diary of the 
Conversations of Illustrious Personages of those Courts, illustrative of her History, 
hy — and other Documents. Now first published from the originals. 
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AURIOL; OR, THE ELIXIR OF LIFE. 
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DOCTOR LAMB. 


Tue sixteenth century drew to a close. It was the last day of the 
last year, and two hours only were wanting to the birth of another year 
and of another century. 

The night was solemn and beautiful. Myriads of stars paved the 
deep vault of heaven; the crescent moon hung like a silver lamp in the 
midst of them; a stream of rosy and quivering light issuing from the 
north-traversed sky, like the tail of some stupendous comet; while from 
its point of effluence broke forth, ever and anon, coruscations rivalling 
in splendour and variety of hue the most brilliant discharge of fire- 
works. 

A sharp frost prevailed; but the atmosphere was clear and dry, and 
neither wind nor snow aggravated the wholesome rigour of the season. 
The water lay in thick congealed masses around the conduits and wells, 
and the buckets were frozen on their stands, The thoroughfares were 
sheeted with ice, and dangerous to horsemen and vehicles; but the foot- 
ways were firm and pleasant to the tread. 

Here and there, a fire was lighted in the streets, round which ragged 
urchins and mendicants were collected, roasting fragments of meat stuck 
upon iron prongs; or quaffing deep draughts of metheglin and ale, out 
of leathern cups. Crowds were collected in the open places, watching 
the wonders in the heavens, and drawing auguries from them, chiefly 
sinister, for most of the beholders thought the signs portended the speedy 
JSuly.—vVouL. LXXIV. NO. CCXCVe 2 Fr 
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death of the queen, and the advent of a new monarch from the north— 
a safe and easy interpretation, considering the advanced age and deelin- 
ing health of the illustrious Elizabeth, together with the known appoint: 
ment of her successor, James of Scotland. 

Notwithstanding the early habits of the times, few persons had re- 
tired to rest, an universal wish prevailing among the citizens to see the 
new year in, and welcome the century accompanying it. Lights glim- 
mered in most windows, revealing the holly-sprigs and laurel-leaves stuck 
thickly in their diamond panes; while, hate a door was opened, a 
ruddy gleam burst across the street; and a glance inside the dwelling 
showed its inmates either gathered round the glowing hearth, occupied 
in mirthful sports—fox-i’th’-hole, blind-man’s-buff, or shoe-the-mare—or 
seated at the ample board groaning with Christmas cheer. 

Music and singing were heard at every corner, and bands of comely 
damsels, escorted by their sweethearts, went from house to house, bearing 
huge brown bowls dressed with ribbons and rosemary, and filled with a 
drink called “ lamb’s-wool,’’ composed of sturdy ale, sweetened with 
sugar, spiced with nutmeg, and having toasts and burnt crabs floating 
within it,—a draught from which seldom brought its pretty bearers less 
than a groat, and occasionally a more valuable coin. 

Such was the vigil of the year Sixteen Hundred. 

On this night, and at the tenth hour, a man of striking and venerable 
appearance was seen to emerge upon a small wooden balcony, projecting 
from a bay-window near the top of a picturesque structure situated at 
the southern extremity of London Bridge. 

The old man’s beard and hair were as white as snow—the former 
descending almost to his girdle; so were the thick over-hanging brows 
that shaded his still piercing eyes. His forehead was high, bald, and 
sloughed by innumerable wrinkles. His countenance, despite its death- 
like paleness, had a noble and majestic cast, and his figure, though worn 
to the bone by a life of the severest study, and bent by the weight of 
years, must have been once lofty and commanding. His dress consisted 
of a doublet and hose of wots Moe cloth, over which he wore a loose 
gown of black silk. His head was covered by a square black cap, from 
beneath which his silver locks strayed over his shoulders. 

Known by the name of Doctor Lamb, and addicted to alchemical and 
philosophical pursuits, this venerable personage was esteemed by the 
vulgar as little better than a wizard. Strange tales were re rted and 
believed of him. Amongst others, it was said that he possessed a familiar, 
because he chanced to employ a deformed, crack-brained dwarf, who as- 
sisted him in his operations, and whom he appropriately enough denomi- 
nated Flapdragon. ; 

Doctor Lamb’s gaze was fixed intently upon the heavens, and he 
seemed to be noting the position of the moon with reference to some par- 
ticular star. 

After remaining in this posture for a few minutes, he was about to 
retire, when a loud crash arrested him, and he turned to see whence it 
proceeded. 

Immediately before him stood the Southwark gateway—a stone 
building, with a round, embattled turret at each corner, and a leaden 
roof, planted with a forest of poles, fifteen or sixteen feet high, garnished 
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with human heads. To his surprise, the doctor perceived that two of 
these poles had just been overthrown by a tall man, who was in the act 
of stripping them of their grisly burdens. 

Having accomplished his object, the mysterious plunderer thrust his 
spoil into a leathern bag with which he was provided, tied its mouth, 
and was about to take his departure by means of a rope-ladder attached 
to the battlements, when his retreat was suddenly cut off by the gate- 
keeper, armed with a halberd, and bearing a lantern, who issued from a 
door opening upon the leads. 

The baffled marauder looked round, and remarking the open window 
at which Doctor Lamb was stationed, hurled the sack and its contents 
through it. He then tried to gain the ladder, but was intercepted b 
the gatekeeper, who dealt him a severe blow on the head with his hak. 
berd. The plunderer uttered a loud cry, and attempted to draw his 
sword ; but before he could do so, he received a thrust in the side from 
his opponent. Ie then fell, and the gatekeeper would have repeated the 
blow, if the doctor had not called to him to desist. 

“Do not kill him, good Baldred,” he cried. ‘“‘ The attempt may not 
be so criminal as it appears. Doubtless, the mutilated remains which 
the poor wretch has attempted to carry off, are those of his kindred, and 
horror at their exposure must have Jed him to commit the offence.” 

‘It may be, doctor,” replied Baldred; “ and if so I shall be sorry 1 
have hurt him. But I am responsible for the safe custody of these trai- 
torous relies, and it is as much as my own head is worth to permit their 
removal.” 

“I know it,” replied Doctor Lamb; “and you are fully justified in 
what you have done. It may throw some light upon the matter, to 
know whose miserable remains have been disturbed.” 

‘They were the heads of two rank papists,” replied Baldred, “ who 
were decapitated on Tower Hill, on Saint Nicholas’s day, three weeks 
ago, for conspiring against the queen.” 

‘But their names?” demanded the doctor. “ How were they 
called ?”’ 

“They were father and son,” replied Baldred ;—* Sir Simon Darcy 
and Master Reginald Darcy. Perchance they were known to your 
worship?” 

" Too well—too well !” replied Doctor Lamb, in a voice of emotion, 
that startled his hearer. ‘‘ They were near kinsmen of mine own. What 
is he like who has made this strange attempt;?”’ 

‘« Of a verity, a fair youth,” replied Baldred, holding down the lantern. 
“Heaven grant I have not wounded him to the death! No, his heart 
still beats. Ha! here are his tablets,” he added, taking a small book 
from his doublet; “these may give the information you seek. You were 
right in your conjecture, doctor. The name herein inscribed is the same 
as that borne by the others—Auriol Darcy.” 

“T see it all,” cried amb. “It was a pious and praiseworthy deed. 
Bring the unfortunate youth to my dwelling, Baldred, and you shall be 
well rewarded. Use despatch, I pray you. 

As the gatekeeper essayed to comply, the wounded man groaned 
deeply, as if in great pain. 

“Fling me the weapon with oe smote him,” cried Doctor 
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Lamb, in accents of commiseration ; “and I will anoint it with the pow- 
der of sympathy. His anguish will be speedily abated.” 

“T know your worship can accomplish wonders,” cried Baldred, 
throwing the halberd into the baleony. ‘1 will do my part as gently as 
I can. 

And as the alchemist took up the weapon, and disappeared through 
the window, the gatekeeper lifted the wounded man by the shoulders, 
and conveyed him down a narrow winding staircase to a lower chamber. 
Though he proceeded carefully, the sufferer was put to excruciating pain ; 
and when Baldred placed him on a wooden bench, and held a lamp to- 
wards him, he perceived that his features were darkened and distorted. 

“T fear it’s all over with him,” murmured the gatekeeper; “ I shall 
have a dead body to take to Doctor Lamb. It would be a charity to 
knock him on the head, rather than let him suffer thus. The doctor 
passes for a cunning man, but if he can cure this poor youth without 
seeing him, by the help of his sympathetic ointment, I shall begin to 
believe, what some folks avouch, that he has relations with the devil.” 

While Baldred was ruminating in this manner, a sudden and extra- 
ordinary change took place in the sufferer. As if by magic, the eon- 
traction of the muscles subsided ; the features assumed a wholesome hue, 
and the respiration was no longer laborious. Baldred stared as if a mi- 
racle had been wrought. 

Now that the countenance of the youth had regained its original eXx- 
pression, the gatekeeper could not help being struck by its extreme 
beauty. The face was a perfect oval, with regular and delicate fea- 
tures. A short silken moustache covered the upper lip, which was short 
and proud, and a pointed beard, terminated the chin. The hair was 
black, glossy, and cut short, so as to disclose a highly intellectual expanse 
of brow. 

The youth's figure was slight, but admirably proportioned. His at- 
tire consisted of a black satin doublet, slashed with white, hose of black, 
silk, and a short velvet mantle. His eyes were still closed, and it was 
difficult to say what effect they might give to the face when ‘they lighted 
it up; but notwithstanding its beauty, it was impossible not to admit 
that a strange, sinister, and almost demoniacal expression pervaded the 
countenance. 

All at once, and with as much suddenness as his cure had been effected, 
the young man started, uttered a piercing cry, and placed his hand to 
his side. 

“ Caitiff!” he cried, fixing his blazing eyes on the gatekeeper, “ why 
do you torture me thus? Finish me at once—Oh!” 

And overcome by anguish, he sank back again. 

“T have not touched you, sir,’ ’ replied Baldred. “I brought you here 
to succour you. You will be easier anon. Doctor Lamb must have 
wiped the halberd,” he added to himself. 

Another sudden change. The pain fled from the sufferer’s counte- 
nance, and he became easy as before. 

“What have you done to me?” he asked, with a look of gratitude: 
“the torture of my wound has suddenly ecaned, and I feel as if a balm 
had been dropped into it. Let me remain in this state if you have any 
pity,—or despatch me, for my late agony was almost insupportable.” 
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“ You are cared for by one who has greater skill than any chirurgeon 
in London,” replied Baldred. “If I can manage to transport you to 
his lodgings, he will speedily heal your wounds.” 

“Do not delay, then,” replied Auriol, faintly; “for though I am 
free from pain, I feel that my life is ebbing fast away.” 

‘Press this handkerchief to your side, and lean on me,” said Baldred. 
‘“ Doctor Lamb’s dwelling is but a step from the gateway—in fact, the 
first house on the bridge. By the way, the doctor declares he is your 
kinsman.” 

“It is the first I ever heard of him,” replied Auriol, faintly; ‘ but 
take me to him quickly, or it will be too late.”’ 

In another moment they were at the doctor’s door. Baldred tapped 
against it, and the summons was instantly answered by a diminutive per- 
sonage, clad in a jerkin of coarse gray serge, and having a leathern apron 
tied round his waist. This was Flapdragon. 

Blear-eyed, smoke-begrimed, lantern-jawed, the poor dwarf seemed 
as if his whole life had been spent over the furnace. And so, in fact, it 
had been. He had become little better than a pair of human bellows. 
In his hand he held the halberd with which Auriol had been wounded. 

‘So you have been playing the leech, Flapdragon, eh?” cried Bal- 
dred. 

“ Ay, marry have I,” replied the dwarf, with a wild grin, and display- 
ing a wolfish set of teeth. ‘ My master ordered me to smear the halberd 
with the sympathetic ointment. I obeyed him; rubbed the steel point, 
first on one side—then on the other; next wiped it; and then smeared 
it again.” 

‘“Whereby you put the patient to exquisite pain,” replied Baldred; 
“but help me to transport him to the laboratory. 

‘‘ [know not if the doctor will care to be disturbed,” said Flapdragon. 
“ He is busily engaged on a grand operation.” 

“T will take the risk on myself,” said Baldred. “The youth will die 
if he remains here. ,See, he has fainted already!” 

Thus urged, the dwarf laid down the halberd, and between the two, 
Auriol was speedily conveyed up a wide oaken staircase to the laboratory. 
Doctor Lamb was plying the bellows at the furnace, on which a la 
alembic was placed, and he was so engrossed by his task, that he scarcely 
noticed the entrance of the others. 

“Place the youth on the ground, and rear his head against the chair,” 
he cried, hastil , to the dwarf. ‘Bathe his brows with the decoction in 
that crucible. I will attend to him anon. Come to me, on the morrow, 
Baldred, and I will repay thee for thy trouble. Iam busy now.” 

“These relics, doctor,” cried the gatekeeper, glancing at the bag, 
which was lying on the ground, and from which a bald head protruded— 
“T ought to take them back with me.” 

“Heed them not—they will be safe in my keeping,” cried Doctor 
Lamb, impatiently ; “ to-morrow—to-morrow.” : 

Casting a furtive glance round the laboratory, and shrugging his 
shoulders, Baldred departed ; and Flapdragon, having bathed the sufferers 
temples with the decoction, in obedience to his master’s injunctions, 
turned to inquire what he should do next. 

“ Begone!” cried the doctor so fiercely that the dwarf darted out of 


the room, clapping the door after him. 
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Doctor Lamb then applied himself to his task with renewed ardour, 
and in a few seconds became wholly insensible of the presence of 
stranger. 

Revived by the stimulant, Auriol presently opened his eyes, and gazing 
round the room, thought he must be dreaming, so strange and fantastical 
did all appear. The floor was covered with the implements used by the 
adept —bolt-heads, crucibles, cucurbites, and retorts, scattered about with- 
out any attempt at arrangement. In one corner was a large terrestial 
sphere; near it was an astrolabe; and near that a heap of disused glass 
vessels. On the other side, lay a black, mysterious-looking book, fas- 
tened with brazen clasps. Around it, were a ram’s horn, a pair of 
forceps, a roll of parchment, a pestle and mortar, and a large plate of 
copper, graven with the mysterious symbols of the Isaical table. Near 
this was the leathern bag containing the two decapitated heads, one of 
which had burst forth. Ona table, at the further end of the room, 
stood a large open volume, with parchment leaves, covered with caba- 
listieal characters, referring to the names of spirits. Near it were two 
parchment scrolls, written in letters, respectively denominated by the 
Chaldaic sages, “ the Malachim,” and “the Passing of the River.” One 
of these scrolls was kept in its place by a skull. An ancient and gro- 
tesque-looking brass lamp, with two snake-headed burners lighted the 
room. From the ceiling depended a huge, scaly sea-monster with out- 
spread fins, open jaws, garnished with tremendous teeth, and great gog- 
gling eyes. Near it hung a celestial sphere. The chimney-piece, which 
was curiously carved, and projected far into the room, was laden with 
various implements of Hermetic science. Above it were hung dried 
bats and flitter-mice, interspersed with the skulls of birds and apes. 
Attached to the chimney-piece was an horary, sculptured in stone, 
near which hung a large star-fish. The fireplace was occupied by the 
furnace, on which, as has been stated, was placed an alembic, communi- 
cating by means of a long serpentine pipe, with a receiver. Within 
the room were two skeletons, one of which, placed behind a curtain in 
the deep embrasure of the window, where its polished bones glistened in 
the white moonlight, had a horrible effect. The other enjoyed more 
comfortable quarters near the chimney, its fleshless feet dangling down 
in the smoke arising from the furnace. 

Doctor Lamb, meanwhile, steadily pursued his task, though he ever 
and anon paused, to fling certain roots and drugs upon the charcoal. 
As he did this, various-coloured flames broke forth—now blue, now 
green, now blood-red. 

Tinged by these fires, the different objects in the chamber seemed to 
take other forms, and to become instinct with animation. The gourd- 
shaped cucurbites were transformed into great bloated toads bursting 
with venom; the long-necked bolt-heads became monstrous serpents ; the 
worm-like pipes turned into adders; the alembics looked like plumed 
helmets ; the characters on the Isaical table, and those on the parchments 
seemed traced in fire, and to be ever changing ; the sea-monster bellowed 
and roared, and, flapping his fins, tried to burst from his hook; the 
skeletons wa their jaws, and raised their fleshless fingers in mockery, 
while blue lights burnt in their eyeless sockets ; the bellows became 
prodigious bat fanning the fire with its wings; and the old alchemist 
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assumed the appearance of the arch-fiend presiding over a witch's 
sabbath. 

Auriol's brain reeled, and he pressed his hand to his eyes, to exclude 
these phantasms from his sight. But even thus they pursued him ; and 
he imagined he could hear the infernal riot going on around him, 

Suddenly, he was roused by a loud joyful cry, and, uncovering his 
eyes, he beheld Doctor Lamb pouring the contents of the matrass—a 
bright, transparent liquid—into a small phial. Having carefully secured 
the bottle with a glass stopper, the old man held it towards the light, 
and gazed at it with rapture. 

“At length,” he exclaimed aloud—“ at length, the great work is 
achieved. With the birth of the century now expiring, I first saw light, 
and the draught I hold in my hand shail enable me to see the opening 
of centuries and centuries to come. Composed of the lunar stones, the 
solar stones, and the mercurial stones—prepared according to the in- 
structions of the Rabbi Ben Lucca,—namely, by the separation of the 
pure from the impure, the volatilisation of the fixed, and the fixing of 
the volatile ; this elixir shall renew my youth, like that of the eagle, and 
give me length of days greater than any patriarch ever pa! yuo 

While thus speaking, he held up the sparkling liquid, and gazed at it 
like a Persian worshipping the sun. 

“ To live for ever!” he cried, after a pause—“ to escape the jaws of 
death just when they are opening to devour me! to be free from all acci- 
dents !—’tis a glorious thought !—ha!—I bethink me, the rabbi said 
there was one peril against which the elixir could not guard me—one 
vulnerable point, by which, like the heel of Achilles, death might reach 
me! What is it ?—where can it lie ?” 

And he relapsed into deep thought. 

“This uncertainty will poison all my happiness,” he continued ; “TI 
shall live in constant dread, as of an invisible enemy. But no matter! 
Perpetual life !—perpetual youth!—what more need be desired ?” 

“What more, indeed!” cried Auriol. 

“Ha!” exclaimed the doctor, suddenly recollecting the wounded man, 
and concealing the phial beneath his gown. 

“ Your caution is vain, doctor,” said Auriol. ‘I have heard what you 
have uttered. You fancy you have discovered the elixir vite.” 

“Fancy I have discovered it!” cried Doctor Lamb. “ The matter is 
past all doubt. I am the possessor of the wondrous secret, which the 
greatest philosophers of all ages have sought to discover—the miracu- 
lous preservative of the body against decay.” ; 

“The man who brought me hither told me you were my kinsman,” 
said Auriol. “ Is it so?” ’ 

“It is,” replied the doctor, “and you shall now learn the connexion 
that subsists between us. Look at that ghastly relic,” he added, point- 
ing to the head protruding from the bag, “that was once my son Simon. 
His son's head is within the sack—your father’s head—so that four ge- 
nerations are brought together.” jth : 

“Gracious Heaven!” exclaimed the young man, raising himself on his 
elbow. “You, then, are my great- ndsire. My father supposed you 
had died in his infancy. An old tale runs in the family that you were 
charged with so , and fled to avoid the stake.” ; 
“It is true that I fled, and took the name I bear at present,” replied 
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the old man; “but I need scarcely say that the charge brought against 
me was false. I have devoted myself to abstrusest science ; have held 
commune with the stars; and have wrested the most hidden secrets 
from Nature—but that is all. Two crimes alone have stained my soul, 
but both, I trust have been expiated by repentance.” 

** Were they deeds of blood ?” asked Auriol. 

«One was so,” replied Darey, with a shudder. “It was a cowardly 
and treacherous deed, aggravated by the basest ingratitude. Listen, and 
you shall hear how it chanced. A Roman rabbi, named Ben Lucea, 
skilled in Hermetic science, came to this city. His fame reached me, and 
I sought him out, offering myself as his disciple. For months, I remained 
with him in his laboratory—working at the furnace, and poring over 
mystic lore. One night, he showed me that volume, and pointing to a 
page within it, said,—* Those characters contain the secret of confecting 
the elixir of life. I will now explain them to you, and afterwards we 
will proceed to the operation.’ With this, he unfolded the mystery; but 
he bade me observe, that the menstrum was defective on one point. 
Wherefore, he said, ‘there will still be peril from some hidden cause.’ 
Oh, with what greediness I drank in his words! How I gazed at the 
mystic characters, as he explained their import! What visions floated 
before me of perpetual youth and enjoyment. At that moment a demon 
whispered in my ear,—‘ This secret must be thine own. No one else 
must possess it.’”” 

** Ha!” exclaimed Auriol, starting. 

“The evil thought was no sooner conceived, than acted upon,” pur- 
sued Darcey. ‘Instantly drawing my poniard, I plunged it to the rabbi's 
heart. But mark what followed. His blood fell upon the book, and 
obliterated the characters; nor could I by any effort of memory recall the 
composition of the elixir.” 

“ When did you regain the secret?” asked Auriol, curiously. 

* To-night,” replied Darey—“ within this hour. For nigh fifty years 
after that fatal night I have been making fruitless experiments. A film 
of blood has obscured my mental sight. I have proceeded by calci- 
tration, solution, putrefaction—have produced the oils which will fix 
crude mercury, and convert all bodies into sol and luna; but I have ever 
failed in fermenting the stone into the true elixir. To-night, it came into 
my head to wash the blood-stained page containing the secret with a 
subtle liquid. I did so; and doubting the efficacy of the experiment, left 
it to work, while I went forth to breathe the air at my window. My 
eyes were cast upwards, and I was struck with the malignant aspect of 
my star. How to reconcile this with the good fortune which has just 
befallen me, I know not—but so it was. At this juncture, your rash, 
but pious attempt occurred. Having discovered our relationship, and 
enjoined the gatekeeper to bring you hither, I returned to my old labo- 
ratory. On glancing towards the mystic volume, what was my surprise 
to see the page free from blood!” 

_Auriol uttered a slight exclamation, and gazed at the book with super- 
stitious awe. 

“ The sight was so surprising, that I dropped the sack I had brought 
with me,” pursued Darey. “ Fearful of again losing the secret, I nerved 
myself to the task, and placing fuel on the fire, dismissed my attendant 
with brief injunctions relative to you. I then set to work. Howl have 
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succeeded, you perceive. I hold in my hand the treasure I have so long 
sought—so eagerly coveted. The whole world’s wealth should not pur- 
chase it from me.’ 

Auriol gazed earnestly at his aged relative, but he said nothing. 

“In a few moments, I shall be as full of vigour and activity as your- 
self,” continued Darey. ‘“ We shall be no longer the great grandsire and 
his descendant, but friends — companions — equals, — equals in age, 
strength, activity, beauty, fortune—for youth is fortune—ha! ha! Me- 
thinks, 1 am already young again!” 

“You spoke of two crimes with which your conscience was burdened,” 
remarked Auriol. ‘ You have mentioned but one.” 

* The other was not so foul as that I have deseribed,”’ replied Darcy, 
in an altered tone, “inasmuch as it was unintentional, and occasioned by 
no base motive. My wife, your ancestress, was a most lovely woman, 
and so passionately was I enamoured of her, that 1 tried by every art to 
heighten and preserve her beauty. I fed her upon the flesh of capone, 
nourished with vipers; caused her to steep her lovely limbs in baths dis- 
tilled from roses and violets; and had recourse to the most potent cos- 
meties. At last I prepared a draught from poisons—yes, poisons-—the 
effect of which I imagined would be wondrous. She drank it and expired 
horribly disfigured. Conceive my despair at beholding the fair image 
of my idolatry destroyed—defaced by my hand. In my frenzy I should 
have laid violent hands upon myself, if I had not been restrained, Love 
may again rule my heart—beauty may again dazzle my eyes; but I 
shall never more feel the passion I entertained for my lost Amice—never 
more behold charms equal to hers.” 

And he pressed his hand to his face. 

“The mistake you then committed should serve as a warning,” said 
Auriol. ‘ What if it be poison you have now confected? Try a few 
drops of it on some animal.” 

‘“‘ No—no; it is the true elixir,” replied Darcy. ‘ Not a drop must be 
wasted. You wili witness its effects anon. Like the snake | shall cast 
my slough, and come forth younger than I was at twenty.” 

“Meantime, I beseech you to render me some assistance,” ed 
Auriol, “or, while you are preparing for immortality, I shall expire 
before your eyes.” 

“ Be not afraid,” replied Darcy, “ you shall take no harm. I will care 
for you presently; and I understand leechcraft so well, that I will answer 
for your speedy and perfect recovery.” 

‘“* Drink, then, to it!” cried Auriol. 

‘“T know not what stays my hand,” said the old man, raising the 
phial; “ but now that immortality is in my reach, I dare not grasp it.” 

“Give me the potion, then,” cried Auriol. 

“ Not for worlds,” rejoined Darcy, hugging the phial to his breast. 
“ No, I will be young again—rich—happy. I will forth into 
the world—I will bask in the smiles of beauty—I will feast, revel, 
sing—life shall be one perpetual round of enjoyment. Now for the trial ! 
—ha!” and as he raised the potion towards his lips, a sudden pang shot 
across his heart. ‘ What is this ?” he cried, staggering. ‘ Can death 
assail me when I am just about to enter upon —— ife? Help me, 
good grandson! Place the phial to my lips. Pour its contents down my 
throat—quick! quick !” 


’ 
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« T am too weak to stir,” groaned Auriol. ‘“ You have delayed it too 
long.” 

“Oh, heavens! we shall both perish,” shrieked Darcy, vainly endea- 
vouring to raise his palsied arm,—* perish with the blissful shore in 
view. 

And he sank backwards, and would have fallen to the ground if he had 
not caught at the terrestrial sphere for support. 

“ Help me—help me!” he screamed, fixing a glance of unutterable 
anguish on his relative. 

“It is worth the struggle,” cried Auriol. And, by a great effort, he 
raised himself, and staggered towards the old man. 

“ Saved—saved !” shrieked Darcy. ‘‘ Pour it down my throat. An 
instant, and all will be well.” 

“Think you I have done this for you ?” cried Auriol, snatching the 
potion—* no—no.” 

And, supporting himself against the furnace, he placed the phial to his 
lips, and eagerly drained its contents, 

The old man seemed paralysed by the action, but kept his eye 
fixed upon the youth till he had drained the elixir to the last drop. 
Ile then uttered a piercing ery, threw up his arms, and fell heavily 
backwards. 

Dead—dead! 

Flashes of light passed before Auriol’s eyes, and strange noises smote 
his ears. For a moment he was bewildered as with wine, and laughed 
and sang discordantly like a madman. Every object reeled and danced 
around him. The glass vessels and jars clashed their brittle sides toge- 
ther, yet remained uninjured; the furnace breathed forth flames and 
mephitic vapours ; the spiral worm of the alembiec became red hot, 
and seemed filled with molten lead ; the pipe of the bolt-head ran blood; 
the sphere of the earth rolled along the floor, and rebounded from 
the wall as if impelled by a giant hand ; the skeletons grinned and 
gibbered ; so did the death's head on the table ; so did the skulls against 
the chimney ; the monstrous sea-fish belched forth fire and smoke ; the 
bald decapitated head opened its eyes, and fixed them, with a stony glare, 
on the young man; while the dead alchemist shook his hand menac- 
ingly at him. 

Unable to bear these accumulated horrors, Auriol became, for a short 
space, insensible. On recovering, all was still. The lights within the 
lamp had expired ; but the bright moonlight, streaming through the 
window, fell upon the rigid features of the unfortunate alchemist, and 
on the cabalistic characters of the open volume beside him. 

Eager to test the effect of the elixir, Auriol put his hand to his side. 
All traces of the wound were gone ; nor did he experience the slightest 
pain in any other part of his body. On the contrary, he seemed en- 
dowed with preternatural strength. His breast dilated with rapture, and 
he longed to expend his joy in active motion. 

Striding over the body of his aged relative, he threw open the window. 
As he did so, joyous peals burst from surrounding churches, announcing 
the arrival of the new year. 

While listening to this clamour, Auriol gazed at the populous and pic- 
turesque city stretched out before him, and bathed in the moonlight. 

“A hundred years hence,” he thought, “and scarcely one soul of 
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the thousands within those houses will be living, save myself. A hun- 
dred years after that, and their children’s children will be gone to 
the grave. But 1 shall live on—shall live through all changes—all 
customs—all time. What revelations I shall then have to make, if 
1 should dare to disclose them !” 

As he ruminated thus, the skeleton hanging near him was swayed 
by the wind, and its bony fingers came in contact with his cheek. 
A dread idea was suggested by the occurrence. 

“There is one peril to be avoided,” he thought; “ onr PERIL !— 
what is it? Pshaw! I will think no more of it. It may never arise. 
[ will begone. ‘This place fevers me.” ; 

With this, he left the laboratory, and hastily descending the stairs, 
at the foot of which he found ek passed out of men, ema 
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BOOK THE FIRST. 
EBBA THORNEYCROFT. 
I. 


THE RUINED HOUSE IN THE VAUXHALL ROAD. 


LATE one night, in the spring of 1830, two men issued from a low, 
obscurely-situated public-house, near Millbank, and shaped their course 
apparently in the direction of Vauxhall Bridge. Avoiding the footpath 
near the river, they moved stealthily along the further side of the road, 
where the open ground offered them an easy means of flight, in case 
such a course should be found expedient. So far as it could be discerned 
by the glimpses of the moon, which occasionally shone forth from a rack 
of heavy clouds, the appearance of these personages was not much in 
their favour. Haggard features, stamped deeply with the characters of 
crime and debauchery; fierce, restless eyes; beards of several days’ 
growth ; wild, unkempt heads of hair, formed their chief personal cha- 
racteristics; while sordid and ragged clothes; shoes without soles; and 
old hats without crowns, constituted the sum of their apparel. 

One of them was tall and gaunt, with large hands and feet; but de- 
spite his meagreness, he evidently possessed great strength: the other 
was considerably shorter, but broad-shouldered, bow-le 7 on 
and altogether a most formidable ruffian. This fellow had high cheek- 
bones, a long aquiline nose, and a coarse mouth and chin, in which the 
animal greatly predominated. He had a stubby, red beard, with sandy 
hair, white brows and eyelashes. The countenance of the other was 
dark, and repulsive, and covered with blotches, the result of habitual 
intemperance. His eyes had a leering and malignant look. A hand- 
kerchief spotted with ied, and tied across his brow, contrasted strongly 
with his matted black hair, and increased his natural appearance of 
ferocity. The shorter ruffian carried a mallet upon his shoulder, and his 
companion concealed something beneath the breast of his coat, which 
afterwards proved to be a dark lantern. : 

Not a word passed between them, but keeping @ vigilant look-out, 
they trudged on with quick, shambling steps. A few sounds arose from 
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the banks of the river, and there was now and then a plash in the water, 
or a distant cry, betokening some passing craft; but generally all was 
profoundly still, The quaint, Dutch-looking structures on the opposite 
bank, the line of coal-barges and lighters moored to the strand, the great 
timber-yards and coal-yards, the brew-houses, gas-works, and water- 
works, could only be imperfectly discerned; but the moonlight fell clear 
upon the ancient towers of Lambeth Palace, and on the neighbouring 
eae The same glimmer also ran like a silver belt across the stream, 
and revealed the great, stern, fortress-like pile of the Penitentiary—per- 
haps the most dismal-looking structure in the whole metropolis, ‘The 
world of habitations beyond this melancholy prison were buried in dark- 
ness. The two men, however, thought nothing of these things, and saw 
nothing of them; but, on arriving within a couple of hundred yards of 
the bridge, suddenly, as if by previous concert, quitted the road, and 
leaping a rail, ran across a field, and plunged into a hollow formed by a 
dried pit, where they came to a momentary halt. 

* You aint a-been a-gammonin’ me in this matter, Tinker?” observed 
the shorter individual. ‘* The cove’s sure to come 7” 

‘* Why you can’t expect me to answer for another as I can for myself, 
Sandman,” replied the other ; “ but if his own word’s to be taken for it, 
he’s sartin to be there. I heerd him say, as plainly as I’m a-speakin’ to 
you,—‘ I'll be here to-morrow night —at the same hei he 
And that wos one o'clock ?” said the Sandman 
‘* Thereabouts,” replied the other. 

‘* And who did he say that to?” demanded the Sandman. 
To hisself, I s’pose,” answered the Tinker ; “for, as I told you 
afore, I could see no one vith him.” 

“ Do you think he’s one of our perfession ?” inqpired the Sandman. 

“ Bless you! no—that he ain't,” returned the Tinker. ‘ He’s a reg’lar 
slap-up svell.”’ 

“That's no reason at all,” said the Sandman. “ Many a first-rate 
svell practises in our line. But he can’t be in his right mind to come to 
such a ken as that, and go on as you mentions.” 

“ As to that I can’t say,” replied the Tinker ; “ and it don't much 
matter as far as ve're consarned.” 

* Devil a bit!” rejoined the Sandman, ‘ except—you're sure it worn't 
a sperrit, Tinker. I've heerd say that this crib is haanted, and though I 
don’t fear no livin’ man, a ghost’s a different sort of customer.” 

“ Vell, you'll find our svell raal flesh and blood, you may depend upon 
it,” replied the Tinker. “So come along, and don’t let's be frightenin’ 
ourselves vith ould vimen’s tales.” 

With this they emerged from the pit, crossed the lower part of the 
field, and entered a narrow thoroughfare, skirted by a few detached 
houses, which brought them into the Vauxhall-bridge Road. 

Here they kept on the side of the street most in shadow, and 
crossed over whenever they came to a lamp. By and by, two watch- 
men were seen advancing from Belvoir-terrace, and, as the guardians 
of the night drew near, the ruffians crept into an alley to let them 
pass. As soon as the coast was clear, they ventured forth, and quicken- 
ing their pace, came to a row of deserted and dilapidated houses. This 
was their destination. 

The range of habitations in question, more than a dozen in number, 
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were, in all probability, what is vulgarly called “in Chancery,” and 
shared the fate of most property similarly cireumstanced. They were in 
a sad, ruinous statéunibaBeh: without windows and floors. The bare 
walls were alone left standing, and these were in a very tumble-down 
condition, These neglected dwellings served as pecdbtadled for old iron, 
blocks of stone and wood, and other ponderous matters. The aspect of 
the whole place was so dismal and suspicious, that it was generally avoided 
by passengers after nightfall. 

’ Skulking along the blank and dreary walls, the Tinker, who was now 
a little in advance, stopped before a door, and pushing it open, entered 
the dwelling. His companion followed him. 

The extraordinary and incongruous assemblage of objects which met 
the gaze of the Sandman, coupled with the deserted appearance of the 
place, produced an effect upon his hardy but superstitious nature. 

Looking round, he beheld huge mill-stones, enormous water-wheels, 
boilers of steam-engines, iron vats, v mar. cranes, iron pumps of the 
strangest fashion, a gigantic pair of wooden scales, old iron safes, old 
boilers, old gas-pipes, old water-pipes, cracked old bells, old birdcages, 
old plates of iron, old pulleys, ropes, and rusty chains, huddled and 
heaped together in the most fantastic disorder. In the midst of the 
chaotic mass frowned the bearded and colossal head of Neptune, which 
had once decorated the fore-part of a man-of-war. Above it, on a sort 
of framework, lay the prostrate statue of a nymph, together with a bust 
of Fox, the nose of the latter being partly demolished, and the eyes 
knocked in. Above ‘these, three garden divinities laid their heads 
amicably together. On the left stood a tall Grecian warrior, minus the 
head and right kand. The whole was surmounted by an immense 
ventilator, stuck on the end of an iron rod, ascending, like a lightning- 
conductor, from the steam-engine pump. 

Seen by the transient light of the moon, the various objects above 
enumerated produced a strange effect upon the beholder’s imagination. 
There was a mixture of the grotesque and the terrible about them. Nor 
was the building itself devoid of a certain influence upon his mind. The 
ragged brickwork, overgrown with weeds, took with him the semblance 
of a human face, and seemed to keep a wary eye on what was going 
forward below. 

A means of crossing from one side of the building to the other, with- 
out descending into the vault beneath, was afforded by a couple of planks; 
though as the wall on the further side was some feet higher than that 
near at hand, and the planks were considerably bent, the passage appeared 
hazardous. 

Glancing round for a moment, the Tinker leaped into the cellar, and 
unmasking his lantern showed a sort of hiding-place, between a bulk of 
timber and a boiler, to which he invited his companion. 

The Sandman jumped down. 

“The ale I drank at the ‘ Two Fighting Cocks’ has made me feel 
drowsy, Tinker,” he remarked, stretching himself on the bulk, “ I'll just 
take a snooze. Vake me up if I snore—or ven our sperrit a 

The Tinker replied in the affirmative ; and the other had just become 
lost to consciousness, when he received a nudge in the side, and his com- 
panion whispered—“ He ’s here!” 

“ Vhere—vhere?” demanded the Sandman, in some trepidation. 
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“ Look up, and you'll see him,” replied the other. 

Slightly altering his position, the Sandman caught sight of a figure 
standing upon the planks above them. It was that of a young man, 
His hat was off, and his features, exposed to the full radiance of the 
moon, looked deathly pale, and though handsome, had a strange sinister 
expression. He was tall, slight, and well-proportioned ; and the general 
cut of his attire, the tightly-buttoned, single-breasted coat, together with 
the moustache upon his lip, gave him a military air. 

“ He seems a-valkin’ in his sleep,” muttered the Sandman. “ He’s 
a-speakin’ to some von unwisible.” 

* Hush—hush!” whispered the other. “Let's hear wot he’s a- 
sayin.” 

““ Why have you brought me here ?” cried the young man, in a voice 
so hollow that it thrilled his auditors. ‘“ What is to be done ?” 

“It makes my blood run cold to hear him,” whispered the Sandman. 
“ Vot d’ye think he sees ?” 

“Why do you not speak to me?” cried the young man—“ why do 
you beckon me forward ? Well, | obey. I will follow you.” 

And he moved slowly across the plank. 

See, he’s a-goin’ through that door,” cried the Tinker. ‘“ Let’s fol- 
ler him.” 

“T don’t half like it,” replied the Sandman, his teeth chattering 
with apprehension. ‘ We shall see summat as ‘ll take avay our senses.” 

“ Tut!” cried the Tinker—* it’s only a sleepy-valker. Wot are you 
afeerd on ?”’ 

With this he vaulted upon the planks, and peeping cautiously out of 
the open door to which they led, saw the object of his scrutiny enter the 
adjoining house, through a broken window. 

Making a sign to the Sandman, who was close at his heels, the Tinker 
crept forward on all fours, and on reaching the window, raised himself 
just sufficiently to command the interior of the dwelling. Unfortunately 
for him, the moon was at this moment obscured, and he could distinguish 
nothing except the dusky outline of the various objects with which the 
place was filled, and which were nearly of the same kind as those of the 
neighbouring habitation. He listened intently, but not the slightest 
sound reached his ears. 

After some time spent in this way, he began to fear the young man 
must hav» departed, when all at once a piercing scream resounded — 
the dwelling. Some heavy matter was dislodged, with a thundering crash, 
and footsteps were heard approaching the window. 


5 . 
Hastily retreating to their former hiding-place, the Tinker and his 


a had scarcely regained it, when the young man again appeared 
on the plank. His demeanour had undergone a fearful change. He 
red, rather than walked, and his countenance was even paler than 

before. Having crossed the plank, he took his way along the top of the 
broken wall towards the door. 

“ Now, then, Sandman!” cried the Tinker—“ now’s your time!” 

The other nodded, and grasping his mallet with a deadly and deter- 
mined purpose, sprang noiselessly upon the wall, and overtook his in- 
tended victim just before he gained the door. 

Hearing a sound behind him, the young man turned, and only just be- 
came conscious of the presence of the Sandman, when the mallet 
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descended upon his head, and he fell crushed and senseless to the 
rround. 

a The vork’s done!” cried the Sandman to his companion, who in- 
stantly came up with the dark lantern ; “ let’s take him below, and strip 
him.” 

“ Agreed,” replied the Tinker ; “ but first let’s see wot he has got in 
his pockets.” 

« Vith all my ’art,” replied the Sandman, searching the clothes of the 
victim. ‘ A reader!—I hope it’s well lined. Ve'll examine it below. 
The body ’ud tell awkvard tales if any von should chance to peep in.” 

“ Shall we strip him here ?” said the Tinker. ‘‘ Now the darkey shines 
on ‘em, you see what famous togs the cull has on.” 

“Do you want to have us scragged, fool ?” cried the Sandman, spring- 
ing into the vault. ‘* Hoist him down here.” 

With this, he placed the wounded man’s legs over his own shoulders, 
and, aided by his comrade, was in the act of heaving down the body, when 
the street-door suddenly flew open, and a stout individual, attended by a 
couple of watchmen, appeared at it. 

“There the villains are!” shouted the new comer. ‘ They have been 
murdering a gentleman. Seize ’em—seize ‘em !” 

And as he spoke, he discharged a pistol, the ball from which whistled 
past the ears of the Tinker. 

Without waiting for another salute of the same kind, which might 
possibly be nearer its mark, the ruffian kicked the lantern into the vault, 
and sprang after the Sandman, who had already disappeared. 

Acquainted with the intricacies of the place, the Tinker guided his 
companion through a hole into an adjoining vault, whence -_ scaled a 
wall, got into the next house, and passing through an open window, made 
good their retreat, while the watchmen were vainly searching for them 
under every bulk and piece of iron. 

“‘ Here, watchmen !” cried the stout individual, who had acted as 
leader ; “ never mind the villains just now, but help me to convey this 
poor young gentleman to my house, where proper assistance can be ren- 
dered him. He still breathes ; but he has received a terrible blow on the 
head. I hope his skull aint broken.” 

“It is to be hoped it aint, Mr. Thorneycroft,” replied the foremost 
watchman ; “ but them wos two desperate characters, as ever I see, and 
capable of any hatterosity.” 

“ What a frightful scream I heard to be sure!” cried Mr. Thorneycroft, 
“I was certain somethin’ dreadful was goin’ on. It was fortunate I 
wasn't gone to bed; and still more fortunate you happened to be comin’ 
up at the time. But we mustn't stand chatterrin’ here. Bring the poor 
young gentleman along.” 

Preceded by Mr. 7, ae the watchmen carried the wounded 
man across the road towards a small house, the door of which was held 
open by a female servant, with a candle in her hand. The poor woman 
uttered a cry of horror, as the body was brought in. 

“ Don't be crying out in that way, Peggy,” cried Mr. Thorneycroft, 
“but go and get me some brandy. , watchmen, lay the poor young 
gentleman down on the sofa—there, gently, a And now, one of 
you run to Wheeler-street, and fetch Mr. Howell, the surgeon. Less 
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noise, Peggy—less noise, or you'll waken Miss Ebba, and I wouldn’t have 
her disturbed for the world.” 

With this, he snatched the bottle of brandy from the maid, filled a wine- 
glass with the spirit, and poured it down the throat of the wounded man. 
A stifling sound followed, and after struggling violently for respiration 
for a few seconds, the patient opened his eyes. 


Il. 


THE DOG-FANCIER, 


Tue Rookery! Who that has passed Saint Giles’s, on the way to 
the city, or coming from it, but has caught a glimpse, through some 
narrow opening, of its squalid habitations, and wretched and ruffianly 
occupants! Who but must have been struck with amazement, that such 
a huge receptacle of vice and crime should be allowed to exist in the 
very heart of the metropolis, like an ulcerated spot, capable of tainting 
the whole system! Of late, the progress of improvement has caused its 
removal ; but whether any less cogent motive would have abated the 
nuisance, may be questioned. For years the evil was felt, and com- 
plained of, but no effort was made to remedy it, or to cleanse these worse 
than Augean stables. As the place is now partially, if not altogether, 
swept away, and a wide and airy street passes through the midst of its 
foul recesses, a slight sketch may be given of its former appearance. 

Entering a narrow street, guarded by posts and cross-bars, a few steps 
from the crowded thoroughfare brought you into a frightful region, the 
refuge, it was easy to perceive, of half the lawless characters infesting 
the metropolis. The coarsest ribaldry assailed your ears, and noisome 
odours afflicted your sense of smell. As you advanced, picking your 
way through kennels flowing with filth, or over putrescent heaps of rub- 
bish and oyster-shells, all the repulsive and hideous features of the place 
were displayed before you. There was something savagely picturesque 
in the aspect of the place, but its features were too loathsome to be re- 
garded with any other feeling than disgust. The houses looked as sor- 
did, and as thickly crusted with the leprosy of vice as their tenants. 
Horrible habitations they were, in truth. Many of them were without 
windows, and where the frames were left, brown-paper or tin — 
the place of glass; some even wanted doors, and no effort was made to 
conceal the squalor within. On the contrary, it seemed to be intruded 
on observation. Miserable rooms almost destitute of furniture ; floors 
and walls caked with dirt, or decked with coarse flaring prints ; shame- 
less and abandoned-looking women ; children without shoes and stock- 
ings, and with scarcely a rag to their backs : these were the chief objects 
that met the view. Of men few were visible—the majority being out 
on business, it is to be presumed ; but where a solitary straggler was seen, 
his sinister looks and mean attire were in perfect keeping with the spot. 
So thickly inhabited were these wretched dwellings, that every chamber, 
from garret to cellar, swarmed with inmates. As to the cellars, they 
looked like dismal caverns, which a wild beast would shun. Clothes-lines 
were hung from house to house, festooned with every kind of garment. 
Out of the main street branched several alleys and passages, all display- 
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ing the same degree of misery, or, if possible, worse, and teeming with 
occupants. Personal security, however, forbade any attempt to track 
these labyrinths; but imagination, after the specimen afforded, could 
easily picture them. It was impossible to move a step without insult or 
annoyance. Every human being seemed brutalised and degraded ; and 
the women appeared utterly lost to decency, and made the street ring 
with their cries, their quarrel and their imprecations. It was a positive 
relief to escape from this hot-bed of crime to the world without, and 
breathe a purer atmosphere. 

Such being the aspect of the Rookery in the day time, what must it 
have been when crowded with its worst denizens at night! Yet at such 
an hour it will now be necessary to enter its penetralia. 

After escaping from the ruined house in the Vauxhall-road, the two 
ruffians shaped their course towards Saint Giles’s, running the greater 
part of the way, and reaching at the Broadway just as the church clock 
struck two. Darting into a narrow alley, and heedless of any obstruc- 
tions they encountered in their path, they entered a somewhat wider cross 
street, which they pursued for a short distance, and then struck into an 
entry, at the bottom of which was a swing door that admitted them into 
a small court, where they found a dwarfish person wrapped in a tattered 
watchman’s great-coat, seated on a stool with a horn Jantern in his hand, 
and a cutty in his mouth, the glow of which lighted up his hard, withered 
features. This was the deputy-porter of the lodging-house they were 
about to enter. Addressing him by the name of Old Parr, the ruffians 
passed on, and lifting the latch of another door, entered a sort of kitchen, 
at the further end of which blazed a cheerful fire with a large copper 
kettle boiling upon it. On one side of the room was a deal table, round 
which several men of sinister aspect and sordid attire were collected, 
playing at cards. A smaller table of the same material stood near the 
tire, and opposite it was a staircase leading to the upper rooms. The 
place was dingy and dirty in the extreme, the floors could not have been 
scoured for years, and the walls were begrimed with filth. In one cor- 
ner, with his head resting on a heap of coals and coke, lay a boy almost 
as black as a chimney-sweeper, fast asleep. He was the waiter. The 
principal light was afforded by a candle stuck against the wall, with a 
tin reflector behind it. Before the fire, with his back turned towards it, 
stood a noticeable individual, clad in a velveteen jacket, with ivory but- 
tons, a striped waistcoat, drab knees, a faded black silk neckcloth, tied 
in a great bow, and a pair of ancient Wellingtons ascending half-way up 
his legs, which looked disproportionately thin when compared with the 
upper part of his square, robustious, and somewhat pursy frame. His 
face was broad, jolly, and good-humoured, with a bottle-shaped nose, 
fleshy lips, and light gray-eyes, glistening with cunning and roguery. 
His i, which dangled in long flakes over his ears and neck, was of a 
dunnish red, as were also his whiskers and beard. A superannuated 
white castor with a black hatband round it, was cocked knowingly on 
one side of his head, and gave him a flashy and sporting look. His par- 
ticular vocation was made manifest by the number of dogs he had about 
him. A beautiful black and tan spaniel, of Charles the Second’s breed, 
popped its short snubby nose and long silken ears out of each coat-pocket. 
A pug was thrust into his breast, and he carried an exquisite Blenheim 
under either arm. At his feet reposed an Isle of Sky terrier, and a 
July.—voL. LXXIV. NO. CCXCY. 2G 
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partly- -cropped French poodle, of snowy whiteness, with a red worsted 
ribs and round its throat. This person, it need scarce ‘ly be said, was a dog- 
fancier, or, in other words, a dealer in, and a stealer of, dogs, as well as 
a practicer of all the tricks connected with that nefarious trade. His 
self-satistied air made it evident he thought himself a smart clever fellow, 
—and adroit and knavish he was, no doubt,—while his droll, plausible, 
and rather winning manners, helped him materially to impose upon his 
customers. His real name was Taylor, but he was known among his 
companions by the appellation of Ginger. On the entrance of the 
Sandman andthe Tinker, he nodded famili: uly to them, and with a sly 
look inquired—* Vell, my ’arties—wot luck ? 

* Oh, pretty middlin’,” replied the Sandman, gruffly. 

And seating himself at the table, near the fire, he kicked up the lad, 
who was lying fast asleep on the coals, and bade him fetch a pot of half- 
and-half. ‘The Tinker took a place beside him, and they waited in si- 
lence the arrival of the liquor, which, when it came, was disposed of ata 
ouple of pulls ; while Mr. Ginger, seeing they were engaged, sauntered 
cowards the e ard- table, attended by his four- footed companions. 

‘ And now,” said the Sandman, unable to control his curiosity longer, 
and taking out the pocket-book, * we'll see what fortun’ has given us.” 

So saying, he unclasped the pocket-book, while the Skew bent over 
him in eager curiosity. But their search for money was fruitless. Not 
a single bank-note was forthcoming. There were several memoranda 
and slips of paper, a few cards, and an almanac for the ye ar—that was 
all. It was a great disappointment. 

‘So we ‘ve had all this trouble for nuffin’, and nearly got shot into the 
bargin,” cried the Sandman, slapping down the book on the table with 
an oath, ‘T vish I'd never undertake n the job.” 

* Don’t let t's give it up in sich an ‘urry,” replied the Tinker 5 ; ** summat 
may be made on it yet. Let's look over them papers.’ 

* Look ‘em over yourself,” rejoined the Sandman, pushing the book 
towards him. ‘ I’ve done wi’’em. Here, lazy-bones, bring two glasses 
o’ rum-and-water— stiff, d'ye hear?” 

While the sleepy youth bestirred himself to obey these injunctions, 
the ‘Tinker read over every memorandum in the poc ‘ket-book, and then 
proceeded carefully to examine the different scraps of paper w ith which it 
was filled. Not content with one perusal, he looked them all over again, 
and then began to rub his hands with great glee. 

* Wot’s the matter?” cried the Sandman, who had lighted a cutty, 
= was ape om smoking 1 it. * Wot's the row, eh?” 

y, this is it,” re plied the Tinker, unable to contain his satisfaction ; 
sae re’s secrets contained in this here pocket-book as'll be worth a 
hundred pound and better to us. We ha‘n’t had our trouble for 
nuflin’.” 

‘Glad to hear it!” said the Sandman, looking hard at him. ‘ Wot 
kind oO secrets are they?” 

* Vy, hangin’ secrets,” replied the Tinker, with mysterious emphasis. 
“He seems to be a terrible chap, and to have committed murder whole- 
sale.” 

* Wholesale!” echoed the Sandman, removing the pipe from his lips. 
* That sounds awful. But what a precious donkey he must be to register 
his crimes i’ that w ay.” 
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“He didn’t expect the pocket-book to fall into our hands,” said the 
Tinker. 

* Werry hkely not,” replied the Sandman; “ but somebody else might 
see it. T repeat, he must bea fool. S'pose we wos to make a entry of 
every thin’ we does. Wot a nice balance there’d be agin us ven our ac- 
counts comed to be wound up.” 

« Qurn is a different business altogether,” replied the Tinker. ‘ This 
seems a werry mysterious sort o’ person. Wot age should you take him 
to be?” 

« Vy, five an’ twenty at the outside,” replied the Sandman. 

* Five an’ sixty ’ud be nearer the mark,” replied the Tinker. “ There’s 
dates as far back as that.”’ 

“Five an’ sixty devils!” cried the Sandman; “there must be s oe 
mistake 1’ the reckonin’ there.” 

No, it’s all clear an’ reg’lar,” rejoined the other; “ and that doesn’t 
seem to be the end of it neither. IT looked over the papers twice, and 
one dated 1780, refers to some other dokiments.” 

“They must relate to his grand-dad then,” said the Sandman, “ it’s 
impossible they can refer to him.” 

“But I tell ee they do refer to him,” said the Tinker, somewhat 
angrily, at having his assertion denied; ‘ at least if his own word’s to be 
taken. Anyhow, these papers is waluable to us. Ifno one else believes 
in “em, it’s clear he believes in ‘em hisself, and will be glad to buy ’em 
from us.” 

* That’s a view o’ the case worthy of an Old Bailey lawyer,” replied 
the Sandman. ‘* Wot’s the gemman’s name ?” 

“The name on the card is Auriot Darcy,” replied the Tinker. 

« Any address?” asked the Sandman. 

The ‘Tinker shook his head. 

“ That’s unlucky agin,” said the Sandman. ‘“‘ Ain’t there no sort 0” 
clue?” 

“None votiver, as I can perceive,” said the Tinker. 

“ Vy, zounds, then, ve’re jist vere ve started from,” cried the Sand- 
man. ‘ But it don't matter. There’s not much chance o’ making a 
bargain vith him. The crack o’ the scull I gave him has done his 
bus’ness.” 

“ Nuflin o' the kind,” replied the Tinker. ‘ He alvays recovers from 
every kind of accident.” 

“Alvays recovers !”” exclaimed the Sandman in amazement. “ Wot a 
constitootion he must have.” 

‘ Surprisin’!” replied the Tinker; “ he never suffers from injuries—at 
least, not much; never grows old; and never expects to die; for he 
mentions wot he intends doin’ a hundred years hence.” 

“Oh, he’s alu-nattic!” exclaimed the Sandman, “ a downright lu-nat- 
ties and that accounts for his wisitin’ that ’ere ruined house, and a-fan- 
cyin’ he heerd some one talk to him. He’s mad, depend upon it. That 
is, if T ain’t cured him.” 

“I’m of a different opinion,” said the Tinker. 

“ And so am J,” said Mr. Ginger, who had approached unobserved, 
and overheard the greater part of their discourse. 

“Vy, vot can you know about it, Ginger?” said the Sandman, looking 
up, evidently i annoyed. 
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‘I only know this,” replied Ginger, “‘ that you’ve got a good case, 
and if you'll let me into it, I'll engage to make summat of it.” 

“ Vell, I'm agreeable,” said the Sandman. 

* And so am I,” added the Tinker. 

‘* Not that I pays much regard to wot you've bin a readin’ in his pa- 
pers,” pursued Ginger; ‘the gemman’s evidently half-cracked, if he 
aint cracked altogether—but he’s jist the person to work upon. He 
fancies hisself immortal—eh ?” 

“« Exactly so,” replied the Tinker. 

“ And he also fancies he’s committed a lot o’ murders?” pursued 
Ginger. 

‘* A desperate lot,” replied the Tinker, 

‘Then he'll be glad to buy those papers at any price,” said Ginger. 
“ Ve'll deal vith him in regard to the pocket-book, as I deals vith re- 
gard to a dog—ask a price for its restitootion.” 

‘* We must find him out first,” said the Sandman. 

“There's no difficulty in that,” rejoined Ginger. ** You must be con- 
stantly on the lovk out. You’re sure to meet him some time or 
other.” 

“That’s true,” replied the Sandman; ‘and there’s no fear of his 
knowin’ us, for the wery moment he looked round I knocked him on 
the head.” 

‘** Arter all,” said the Tinker, ** there’s no branch o’ the purfession 
so safe as yours, Ginger. The law is favourable to you, and the beaks 
is afeerd to touch you. I think I shall turn dog-fancier myself.” 

‘It’s a good business,” replied Ginger, “ but it requires a hedication. 
As I wos sayin’, we gets a high price sometimes for restorin’ a favourite, 
especially ven ve've a soft-hearted lady to deal vith. There’s some 
vimen as fond o° dogs as o’ their own childer, and ven ve gets one 0’ 
their precious pets, ve makes ’em ransom it as the brigands you see at 
the Adelphi or the Surrey sarves their prisoners, threatenin’ to send 
first an ear, and then a paw, ora tail, and so on. I'll tell you wot 
happened other day. There wos a lady—a Miss Vite, as was despe- 
rate fond of her dog. It wos a ugly warmint, but no matter for that— 
the creater had gained her heart. Vell, she lost it; and somehow or 
other I found it. She vos in great trouble, and a friend o’ mine calls 
to say she can have the dog agin, but she must pay eight pound for it. 
She thinks this dear, and a friend o’ her own adwises her to wait, say- 
in’ better terms will be offered ; so I sends vord by my friend that if 
she don’t come down at once the poor animal’s throat will be cut that 
werry night.” 

** Ha !—ha !—ha !” laughed the others. 

“Vell, she sent four pound, and I put up with it,” pursued Ginger; 
** but about a month arterwards she loses her favourite agin, and strange 
to say I finds it. The same game is played over agin, and she comes 
down with another four pound. But she takes care this time that I 
shan’t repeat the trick ; for no sooner does she obtain pursession of her 
favourite than she embarks in the steamer for France, in the hope of 
keeping her dog safe there.”* 





* For a verification of this and several of the cases subsequently mentioned, 


the reader is referred to the “ Minutes of Evidence taken before the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons on Dog Stealing.” It is to be hoped that 
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‘Oh! Miss Bailey, unfortinate Miss Bailey !—Fol-de-riddle-tol-ol- 
lol—unfortinate Miss Bailey!” sang the Tinker. 

‘¢ But there’s dog-fanciers in France, ain’t there ?” asked the Sand- 
man. 

‘‘ Lor’ bless ’ee, to be sure there is,” replied Ginger; ‘ there’s as 
many o’ the Fancy?’ France as here. Vy, ve drives a smartish trade 
wi’ them through them foreign steamers. There’s scarcely a steamer 
as leaves the porto’ London but takes out a cargo o’ dogs. Ve sells ’em 
to the stewards, stokers, and sailors—cheap—and no questins asked. 
They goes to Ostend, Antverp, Rotterdam, Hamburg, and sometimes 
to Havre. There’s a Mounseer Coqquilu as comes over to buy dogs, 
and ve takes ’em to him at a house near Billinsgit market.” 

‘Then you’re alvays sure 0’ a ready market somehow,” observed the 
Sandman. 

“Sartin,” replied Ginger, “ cos the law’s so kind to us. Vy, bless 
you, a perliceman can’t detain us, even if he knows ve’ve a stolen dog 
in our persession, and ve svears it’s our own; and yet he’d stup you in 
a minute if he seed you with a suspicious-lookin’ bundle under your 
arm. Now, jist to show you the difference atwixt the two perfessions: 
—I steals a dog—walue, may be, fifty pound, or p’raps more. Even 
if I’m catcbed i’ the fact I may get fined twenty pound, or have six 
months’ imprisonment ; vile if you steals an old fogle, walue three far- 
dens, you’ll get seven years abroad, to a dead certainty.” 

“That seems hard on us,” observed the Sandman, reflectively. 

“Tt’s the law /” exclaimed Ginger, triumphantly. “ Now ve gene- 
rally escapes by payin’ the fine, cos our pals goes and steals more dogs 
to raise the money. Ve alvays stands by each other. There’s a reg’lar 
horganisation among us; so ve can alvays bring vitnesses to svear vot 
ve likes, and ve so puzzles the beaks, that the case gets dismissed, and 
the constable says, ‘ Vich party shall I give the dog to, your vorship 2’ 
Upon vich, the beak replies, a shakin’ of his vise noddle, ‘ Give it to the 
person in whose persession it was found. I have nuffin’ more to do 
vith it.” In course the dog is delivered up to us.” 

“ The law seems made for dog-fanciers,” remarked the Tinker, 

“Wot d’ye think o’ this?” pursued Ginger. “I wos a-standin’ at 
the corner o’ Gray’s-inn-lane vith some o’ my pals near a coach-stand, 
ven a lady passes by vith this here dog—an’ a beauty it is, a real long- 
eared Charley—a follerin’ of her. -Vell, the moment I spies it, I un- 
ties my apron, whips up the dog, and covers it up in a trice. Vell, 
the lady sees me, an’ gives me in charge to a perliceman. But that 
si’nifies nuffin’. I brings six vitnesses to svear the dog vos mine, 
and I actually had it since it vos & blind little puppy, and wot’s 
more I brings its mother, and that settles the pint. in course 
I’m discharged; the dog is given up to me; and the lady goes avay la- 
mentin’. I then plays the amiable, an’ offers to sell it her for twenty 
guineas, seein’ as how she had taken a fancy to it, but she von’t bite. 
So if 1 don’t sell it next week, I shall send it to Mounseer Coqquilu. 
The only vay you can go wrong is to steal a dog wi’ a collar on, for if 
you do, you may get seven years’ transportation for a bit o’ leather and 


infamous and notorious s of theft and extortion practised by these rogues, 
— with impunity, will be speedily abolished by adopting the suggestions of the 
ommittee. 
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a brass plate vorth a shillin’, vile the animal, though vorth a hundred 
pound, can’t hurt you. There’s Jaw again—ha, ha!” 

‘* Dog-fancier’s law !” laughed the Sandman. 

‘Some of the Fancy is given to cruelty,” pursued Ginger, “and 
crops a dog’s ears, or pulls out his teeth to disguise him; but I’m too 
fond o’ the animal for that. Imay frighten old ladies sometimes, as I 
told you afore, but I never seriously hurts their pets. Nor did I ever 
kill a dog for his skin, as some on ’em does.” 

‘ And you're always sure o’ gettin’ a dog, if you vants it, I s’pose ?” 
inquired the Tinker. 

‘** Alvays,” replied Ginger. ‘‘ No man’s dog is safe. I don’t care 
how he’s kept, ve’re sure to have him at last. Ve feels our vay with 
the sarvents, and finds out from them the walley the master or missis 
sets on the dog, and soon after that the animal’s gone, Vith a bit o’ 
liver, prepared in my partic’lar vay, I can tame the fiercest dog as ever 
barked, take him off his chain, an’ bring him arter me at a gallop.” 

‘** And do respectable parties ever buy dogs knowin’ they’re stolen 2?” 
inquired the Tinker. , 

** Ay, to be sure,” replied Ginger, “ sometimes first-rate nobs. The 
put us up to it themselves; they'll say, ‘ I’ve jist left my Lord So-and- 
So’s, and there I seed a couple o’ the finest pointers I ever clapped 
eyes on. I vant you to get me jist sich another couple.’ Vell, ve un- 
derstands in a minnit, an’ in doo time the identicle dogs finds their vay 
to our customer.” 

“Oh! that’s how it’s done ?” remarked the Sandman. 

“ Yes, that’s the vay,” replied Ginger. ‘ Sometimes a party ’Il vant 
a couple o’ dogs for the shootin’ season ; and then ve asks, * Vich vay 
are you a-goin’—into Surrey or Kent?’ And accordin’ as the answer 
is given ve arranges our plans.” 

“ Vell, yourn appears a profitable and safe employment, I must say,” 
remarked the Sandman. 

“ Perfectly so,” replied Ginger. ‘ Nothin’ can touch us till dogs is 
declared by statute to be property, and stealin’ em a misdemeanour. 
And that won't occur in my time.” 

“ Let’s hope not,” rejoined the other two. 

‘** To come back to the pint from vich we started,” said the Tinker; 
—*‘ our gemman’s case is not so surprisin’ as it at first appears. There 
are some persons as believe they never will die—and I myself am of the 
same opinion. There’s our old deputy here—him as ve calls Old Parr, 
—vy, he declares he lived in Queen Bess’s time, recollects King Charles 
bein’ beheaded perfectly vell, and remembers the Great Fire o’ London, 
as if it only occurred yesterday.” 

“ Walker!” exclaimed Ginger, putting his finger to his nose. 

“You may larf, but it’s true,” replied the Tinker. ‘I recollect an 
old man tellin’ me that he knew the deputy sixty years ago, and he looked 
jist the same then as now, neither older nor younger.” 

“Humph!” exclaimed Ginger. “He don’t look so old now.” 

‘* That’s the cur’ousest part of it,” said the Tinker. ‘‘ He don’t like 
to talk of his age unless you can get him i’ the humour; but he once 
told me he didn’t know why he lived so long, unless it were owin’ to a 


potion he’d swallowed, vich his master, who was a great conjuror in 
Queen Bess’s days, had brew’d.” 
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“Pshaw!” exclaimed Ginger. ‘I thought you too knowin’ a cove, 
Tinker, to be gulled by such an old-vife’s story as that.” 

“Let’s have the old fellow in and talk to him,” replied the Tinker 
“ Here, lazy-bones,” he added, rousing the sleeping youth, “go an’ 
tell Old Parr ve vants his company over a glass o’ rum-an’-vater.”’ 


III. 


THE HAND AND THE CLOAK. 


A rurious barking from Mr, Ginger’s dogs, shortly after the de- 
parture of the drowsy youth, announced the approach of a grotesque- 
looking little personage, whose shoulders barely reached to a level with 
the top of the table. This was Old Parr. The dwarf’s head was 
much too large for his body, as is mostly the case with undersized per- 
sons, and was covered with a forest of rusty black hair, protected by a 
strangely-shaped seal-skin cap. His hands and feet were equally dis- 
proportioned to his frame, and his arms were so long that he could 
touch his ancles while standing upright. His spine was crookened, 
and his head appeared buried in his breast. The general character of 
his face seemed to appertain to the middle period of life; but a closer 
inspection enabled the beholder to detect in it marks of extreme old 
age. The nose was broad and flat, like that of an ourang-outang ; 
the resemblance to which animal was heightened by a very long upper 
lip, projecting jaws, almost total absence of chin, and a retreating 
forehead. The little old man’s complexion was dull and swarthy, but 
his eyes were keen and sparkling. 

His attire was as singular as his person. Having recently served as 
double to a famous demon-dwarf at the Surrey Theatre, he had become 
possessed of a cast-off pair of tawny tights, an elastic shirt of the 
same material and complexion, to the arms of which little green bat- 
like wings were attached, while a blood-red tunic with vandyke points 
was girded round his waist. In this strange apparel his diminutive 
limbs were encased, while additional warmth was afforded by the great 
coat already mentioned, the tails of which swept the floor after him 
like a train. ; 

Having silenced his dogs with some difficulty, Mr. Ginger burst 
into a roar of laughter, excited by the little old man’s grotesque ap- 
pearance, in which he was joined by the Tinker; but the Sandman 
never relaxed a muscle of his sullen countenance. piling, 

Their hilarity, however, was suddenly checked by an inquiry from 
the dwarf, in a shrill, odd tone—“ Whether they had sent for him oaly 
to laugh at him ?” 

“ Sartainly not, deputy,” replied the Tinker. “Here, lazy-bones, 
glasses o’ rum-an’-vater, all round,” 

The drowsy youth bestirred himself to execute the command. The 
spirit was brought ; water was procured from the boiling copper ; and 
the Tinker handed his guest a smoking rummer, accompanied with a 
polite request to make himself comfortable. 

Opposite the table at which the party were seated, it has been said 
was a staircase—old and crazy, and but imperfectly protected by a 
broken hand-rail. Midway up it, stood a door, equally dilapidated, 
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but secured by a chain and lock, of which Old Parr, as deputy- 
chamberlain, kept the key. Beyond this point, the staircase branched 
off on the right, and a row of stout wooden banisters, ranged like the 
feet of so many cattle, were visible from beneath. Ultimately, the 
staircase reached a small gallery, if such a name can be applied to a 
narrow passage, communicating with the bedrooms, the doors of which, 
as a maiter of needful precaution, were locked outside; and as the 
windows were grated, no one could leave his chamber without the 
knowledge of the landlord, or his representative. No lights were 
allowed in the bedrooms, nor in the passage adjoining them. 

Conciliated by the Tinker’s offering, Old Parr mounted the staircase, 
and planting himself near the door, took off his great coat, and sat 
down upon it. His impish garb being thus more fully displayed, he 
looked so unearthly and extraordinary that the dogs began to howl 
fearfully, and Ginger had enough to do to quiet them. 

Silence being at length restored, the Tinker, winking slily at his 
companions, opened the conversation. 

“ T say, deputy,” he observed, ‘ ve’ve bin hav’n’ a a-bit o’ a dispute 
vich you can settle for us.” 

“ Well, let’s see,” squeaked the dwarf. “ What is it 2” 

“Vy, it’s relative to your age,” rejoined the Tinker. “ Ven. wos 
you born ?” 

“It’s so long ago, I can’t recollect,” returned Old Parr, rather 
sulkily. 

“You must ha’ seen some changes in your time?” resumed the 
Tinker, waiting till the little old man had made some progress with 
his grog. 

“T rayther think I have—a few,” replied Old Parr, whose tongue 
the generous liquid had loosened. ‘ I’ve seen this great city of Lon- 
don pulled down, and built up again—if that’s any thing. T’ve seen 
it grow, and grow, till it has reached its present size. You'll scarcely 
believe me, when I tell you, that I recollect this Rookery of ours—this 
foul vagabond neighbourhood—an open country field, with hedges 
round it, and trees. And a lovely spot it was! Broad Saint-Giles’ 5 
at the time I speak of, was a little country village, consisting of a few 
straggling houses, standing by the road- side, and there wasn’t a single 
habitation between it and Convent Garden (for so the present market 

was once called); while that garden, which was fenced round with 
pales, like a park, extended from Saint Martin’s Lane to Drury House, 
a great mansion situated on the easterly side of Drury Lane, amid a 
grove of beautiful timber.” 

‘““ My eyes!” cried Ginger, with a prolonged whistle; “the place 
must be preciously transmogritied indeed!” 

“If Lwere to describe the changes that have taken place in London 
since I’ve known it, | might go on talking for a month,” pursued Old 
Parr. “The whole aspect of the place is altered. The Thames itself 
is unlike the Thames of old. Its waters were once as clear and bright 
above London Bridge as they are now at Kew or Richmond; and its 
banks from Whitefriars to Scotland Yard, were edged with gardens. 
And then the thousand gay wherries and gilded barges that covered its 
bosom—all are gone—all are gone!” 


“ Those must hu’ been nice times for the jolly young vatermen vich 
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at Blackfriars wos used for to ply,” chanted the Tinker; ‘‘ but the 
steamers has put their noses out o’ joint.” 

« True,” replied Old Parr; “and I, for one, am sorry for it. Re- 
membering, as I do, what the river used to be when enlivened by gay 
craft and merry company, I can’t help wishing its waters less muddy, 
and those ugly coal-barges, lighters, and steamers away. London is a 
mighty city, wonderful to behold and examine, inexhaustible in its 
wealth and power; but in point of beauty, it is not to be compared 
with the city of Queen Bess’s days. You should have seen the Strand 
then—a line of noblemen’s houses—and as to Lombard Street and 
Gracechurch Street, with their wealthy goldsmiths’ shops—but I don’t 
like to think of ’em.” 

‘Vell, I’m content vith Lunnun as it is,” replied the Tinker, ‘* ’spe- 
cially as there aint much chance o’ the ould city bein’ rewived.” 

“Not much,” replied the dwarf, finishing his glass, which was re- 
plenished at a sign from the Tinker. 

“] s’pose, my wenerable, you’ve seen the king as bequeathed his 
name to these pretty creaters,” said Ginger, raising his coat-pockets, so 
as to exhibit the heads of the two little black-and-tan spaniels. 

“What! old Rowley?” cried the dwarf—“ often. I was page to 
his favourite mistress, the Duchess of Cleveland, and I have seen him 
a hundred times with a pack of dogs of that description at his heels.” 

“Old Rowley wos a king arter my own ’art,” said Ginger, rising and 
lighting a pipe at the fire. “He loved the femi-nine specious as well 
as the ca-nine specious. Can you tell us any thin’ more about him.” 

“ Not now,” replied Old Parr. “I’ve seen so much, and heard so 
much, that my brain is quite addled. My memory sometimes deserts 
me altogether, and my past life appears like a dream. Imagine what 
my feelings must be, to walk through streets, still called by the old 
names, but in other respects wholly changed. Oh! if you could but 
have a glimpse of Old London, you would not be able to endure the 
modern city. The very atmosphere was different from that which we 
now breathe, charged with the smoke of myriads of sea-coal fires; and 
the old picturesque houses had a charm about them, which the present 
habitations, however commodious, altogether want.” 

“You talk like one o’ them smart chaps they calls, and werry pro- 
perly, penny-a-liars,” observed Ginger. “ But you make me long to 
ha’ lived i’ those times.” 

“If you had lived in them, you would have belonged to Paris Gar- 
den, or the bull-baiting and bear-baiting houses in Southwark,” replied 
Old Parr. “I’ve seen fellows just like you at each of, those places. 
Strange, though times and fashions change, men continue the same. I 
often meet a face that I can remember in James the First’s time. But 
the old places are gone—clean gone!” 

“ Accordin’ to your own showin’, my wenerable friend, you must ha’ 
lived uppards 0’ two hundred and seventy year,” said Ginger, assuming 
a consequential manner. ‘* Now, doorin’ all that time, have you never 
felt inclined to kick the bucket?” 

“Not the least,” replied Old Parr. “My bodily health has been 
excellent. But, as I have just said, my intellects are a little im- 
paired.” 

“Not a little, | should think,” replied Ginger, hemming signifi- 
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cantly. “1 don’t know vether you’re a deceivin’ of us or yourself, m 
wenerable ; but von thing’s quite clear—you can’t have lived all that 
time. It’s not in nater.” 

“ Very well, then—I haven’t,” said Old Parr. 

And he finished his rum-and-water, and set down the glass, which 
was instantly filled again by the drowsy youth. 

“ You've seen some picters o’ Old Lunnun, and they’ve haanted you 
in your dreams, till you’ve begun to fancy you lived in those times,’ 
said Ginger. 

“ Very likely,” replied Old Parr—* very likely.” 

There was something, however, in his manner calculated to pique 
the dog-fancier’s curiosity. 

“ How comes it,” he said, ‘stretching out his legs, and arranging his 
neckcloth,—*“ how comes it, if you’ve lived so long, that you aint 
higher up in the stirrups—better off, as folks say?” 

The dwarf made no reply, but covering his face with his hands, 
seemed a prey to deep emotion. After a few moments’ pause, Ginger 
repeated the question, 

“If you wont believe what I tell you, it’s useless to give an answer,” 
said Old Parr, somewhat gruffly. 

“Oh, yes, J believe you, deputy,” observed the Tinker; ‘‘ and so 
does the Sandman.” 

‘Well, then,” replied the dwarf. “I'll tell you how it comes to 
pass. Fate has been against me. I’ve had plenty of chances, but I 
never could geton. I’ve been in a hundred different walks of life, but 
they always led down hill. It’s my destiny.” 

“ That's hard,” rejoined the Tinker—* werry hard. But how d’ye 
account for livin’ so long ?” he added, winking as he spoke to the 
others. 

“I’ve already given you an explanation,” replied the dwarf, 

“ Ay, but it’s a cur’ous story, and I vonts my friends to hear it,” said 
the Tinker, in a coaxing tone. 

“ Well then, to oblige you, I'll go through it again,” rejoined the 
dwarf. “You must know | was for some time servant to Doctor 
Lamb, an old alchemist, who lived during the reign of good Queen 
Bess, and who used to pass all his time in trying to find out the secret 
of changing lead and copper into gold.” 

“I've known several indiwiduals as has found out that secret, 
wenerable,” observed Ginger. “ And ve calls ’em smashers, now-a-days 
—not halchemists.” 

“ Doctor Lamb’s object was actually to turn base metal into gold,” 
rejoined Old Parr, in a tone of slight contempt. “ But his chief aim 
was to produce the Elixir of Long Life. Night and day he worked at 
the operation ;—night and day I laboured with him, until at last we 
were both brought to the verge of the grave in our search after 
immortality. One night—I remember it well,—it was the last night of 
the sixteenth century,—a young man, severely wounded, was brought 
to my master’s dwelling on London Bridge. I helped to convey him 
to the laboratory, where I left him with the doctor, who was busy with 
his experiments. My curiosity being aroused, I listened at the door, 
and though I could not distinguish much that passed inside, I heard 
sufficient to convince me that Doctor Lamb had made the grand dis- 
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covery, and succeeded in distilling the elixir. Having learnt this, I 
went down stairs, wondering what would next ensue. Half-an-hour 
elapsed, and while the bells were ringing in the new year joyfully, the 
young man whom I had assisted to carry upstairs, and whom I supposed 
at death's door, marched down as firmly as if nothing had happened, 
passed by me, and disappeared, before I could shake off my astonish- 
ment. I saw at once he had drunk the elixir.” 

“ Ah!—ah!” exclaimed the Tinker, with a knowing glance at his 
companions, who returned it with gestures of equal significance. 

‘As soon as he was gone,” pursued the dwarf, “I flew to the 
laboratory, and there, extended on the floor, I found the dead body of 
Doctor Lamb. I debated with myself what to do—whether to pursue 
his murderer, for such 1 accounted the young man; but on reflection, 
[ thought the course useless. I next looked round to see whether the 
precious elixir was gone. On the table stood a phial, from which a 
strong spirituous odour exhaled ; but it was empty. I then turned my 
attention to a receiver, connected by a worm with an alembic on the 
furnace. On examining it, I found it contained a small quantity of a 
brizht transparent liquid, which, poured forth into a glass, emitted 
precisely the same odour as the phial. Persuaded this must be the 
draught of immortality, I raised it to my lips; but apprehension lest it 
mizht be poison, stayed my hand. Reassured, however, by the thought 
of the young man’s miraculous recovery, | quaffed the potion, It was 
as if | had swallowed fire, and at first I thought all was over with me. 
I shrieked out; but there was no one to heed my cries, unless it were 
my dead master, and two or three skeletons with which the walls were 
garnished. And these, in truth, did seem to hear me; for the dead 
corpse opened its glassy orbs, and eyed me reproachfully; the skeletons 
shook their fleshless arms and gibbered; and the various strange 
objects with which the chamber was filled, seemed to deride and 
menace me. The terror occasioned by these fantasies, combined with 
the potency of the draught, took away my senses. When I recovered, 
1 found all tranquil. Doctor Lamb was lying stark and stiff at my 
feet, with an expression of reproach on his fixed countenance ; and the 
skeletons were hanging quietly in their places. Convinced that I was 
proof against death, I went forth. But a curse went with me! From 
that day to this, I have lived, but it has been in such poverty and 
distress, that I had better far have died. Besides, | am constantly 
haunted by visions of my old master. He seems to hold converse with 
me—to lead me into strange places.” 

“ Exactly the case with the t’other,” whispered the Tinker to the 
Sandman. “ Have you ever, in the coorse o’ your long life, met the 
young man as drank the ’lixir ?” he inquired of the dwarf. 

‘* Never.” 

“Do you happen to rekilect his name ?” 

“No, it has quite escaped my memory,” answered Old Parr. 

“Should you rekilect it, if you heerd it ?” asked the Tinker. 

‘Perhaps I might,” returned the dwarf; ‘“ but I can’t say.” 

“ Wos it Auriol Darcy?” demanded the other. 

“That was the name,” cried Old Parr, starting up, in extreme sur- 
prise. “1 heard Doctor Lamb call him so. But how, in the name of 
wonder, do you come to know it ?” 
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“ Ve’ve got summat, at last,” said the Tinker, with a self-applauding 
glance at his friends. 

“How do you come to know it, I say?” repeated the dwarf in 
extreme agitation. 

“ Never mind,” rejoined the Tinker, with a cunning look; ‘ you see 
I does know some cur’ous matters as vell as you, my old file. Yo’ll be 
cood evidence, in case ve vishes to prove the fact agin him.” 

* Prove what ?—and against whom?” cried the dwarf. 

“One more questin, and I’ve done,” pursued the Tinker. “ Should you 
know this young man agin, in case you chanced to come across him? 

““ No doubt of it,’ ’ replied Old Parr; “his figure often flits before 
me in dreams.” 

‘© Shall ve let him into it 7” said the Tinker, consulting his com- 
panions, in a low tone. 

** Ay—ay,” replied the Sandman. 

- Better vait a bit,” remarked Ginger, shaking his head, dubiously. 
“ There’s no hurry.” 

ee No, ve must decide at vonce,” said the Tinker. ‘ Jist examine 
them papers,” he added, handing the pocket-book to Old Parr, © and 
favour us vith your opinion on ’em.,” 

The dwarf was about to unclasp the book committed to his charge, 
when a hand was suddenly thrust through the banisters of the upper 
part of the staircase, which, as has hear already stated, was divided 
from the lower by the door. A piece of heavy black drapery next 
descended like a cloud, concealing all behind it, except the hand, 
with which the dwarf was sudde nly seized by the nape of the neck, 
lifted up in the air, and, notwithstanding his shrieks and struggles, 
carried clean off. 

Great confusion attended his disappearance. The dogs set up a 
prodig rious barking, and flew to the rescue—one of the largest of them 
passing over the body of the drowsy waiter, who had sought his cus- 
tomary couch upon the coals, and rousing him from his slumbers ; 
while the Tinker, uttering a fierce imprecation, upset his chair in his 
haste to catch hold of the dwarf’s legs, but the latter was already ont 
of reach, and the next moment had vanished entirely. 

** My eyes! here’s a pretty go!” cried Ginger, who, with his back 
to the fire, had witnessed the occurrence in open-mouthed astonish- 
ment. ‘* Vy, curse it! if the wenerable a’n’t a-taken the pocket-book 
with him! It’s my opinion the devil has flown away with the old 
feller. His time was nearer at ’and than he expected.” 

“ Devil or not, I'll have him back again, or at all events the pocket- 
book !” cried the Tinker. And dashing up the stairs, he caught hold 
of the railing above, and swinging himself up by a powerful effort, 
passed through an opening, occasioned by the removal of one of the 
banisters. 

Groping along the gallery, which was buried in profound darkness, 
he shouted to the dwarf, but’ received no answer to his vociferations, 
neither could he discover any one, though he felt on either side of the 
passage with outstretched hands. The occupants of the different 
chambers, alarmed by the noise, calied out to know what was going 


forward; but being locked in their rooms, they could render no 
assistance. 
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While the Tinker was thus pursuing his search in the dark venting 
his rage and disappointment in the most dreadful imprecations, the 
staircase door was opened by the landlord, who had found the key in 
the great-coat left behind by the dwarf. With the landlord came the 
Sandman and Ginger, the latter of whom was attended by all his dogs, 
still barking furiously ; while the rear of the party was brought up 
by the drowsy waiter, now wide awake with fright, and carrying a 
candle. 

But though every nook and corner of the place was visited—though 
the attics were searched, and all the windows examined—not a trace 
of the dwarf could be discovered, nor any clue to his mysterious 
disappearance detected, Astonishment and alarm sat on every coun- 
tenance. 

‘ What the devil can have become of him ?” cried the landlord, with 
a look of dismay. 

« Ay, that’s the question !” rejoined the Tinker. ‘* I begin to be of 
Ginger’s opinion, that the devil himself must have flown avay. vith 
him. No von else could ha’ taken a fancy to him.” 

“ T only saw a hand and a black cloak,” said the Sandman. 

‘1 thought Iseed a pair o’ hoofs,” cried the waiter; ‘and I’m 
quite sure I seed a pair o’ great glitterin’ eyes,” he added, opening his 
own lack-lustre orbs to their widest extent. 

‘It's a strange affair,” observed the landlord, gravely. ‘‘ It’s certain 
that no one has entered the house wearing a cloak such as you 
describe; nor could any of the lodgers, to my knowledge, get out of 
their rooms. It was Old Parr’s business, as you know, to lock ’em up 
carefully for the night.” 

“ Vell, all’s over vith him now,” said the Tinker—** and vith our 
affair, too, I’m afeard.” 

‘“ Don’t say die jist yet,” rejoined Ginger. ‘* The wenerable’s gone, 
to be sure ; and the only thing he has left behind him, barrin’ his top 
coat, is this here bit o’ paper vich dropped out o’ the pocket-book as 
he wos a-takin’ flight, and vich I picked from the floor. It may be o’ 
some use tous. But come, let’s go down stairs. There’s no good in 
stayin’ here any longer.” 

Concurring in which sentiment, they all descended to the lower 
room. 


IV. 


THE IRON-MERCHANT'S DAUGHTER. 


A week had elapsed since Auriol Darcy was conveyed to the iron- 
merchant’s dwelling, after the attack made upon him by the ruffians 
in the ruined house; and though almost recovered from the serious 
injuries he had received, he still remained the guest of his preserver. 

[t was a bright spring morning, when a door leading to the yard in 
front of the house opened, and a young girl, bright and fresh as the 
morning's self, issued from it. Neyreee 

A lovelier creature than Ebba Thorneycroft cannot be imagined. 
Her figure was perfection—slight, tall, and ravishingly proportioned, 
with a slender waist, little limbs, and fairy feet that would have made 
the fortune of an opera-dancer. Her features were almost angelic in 
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expression with an outline of the utmost delicacy and precision—not 
cold, classical regularity—but that softer and incomparably more 
lovely mould peculiar to our own clime. Ebba’s countenance was a 
type of Saxon beauty. Her complexion was pure white, tinged with a 
slight bloom. Her eyes were of a serene summer blue, arched over b 
brows some shades darker than the radiant tresses that fell on either 
cheek, and were parted over a brow smoother than alabaster. Her 
attire was simple, but tasteful, and by its dark colour threw into relief 
the exceeding fairness of her skin. 

Ebba’s first care was to feed her favourite linnet, placed in a cage 
over the door. Having next patted the head of a ‘huge bull-dog who 
came out of his kennel to greet her, and exchanged a few words with 
two men employed at a forge in the inner part of the building on the 
right, she advanced further into the yard. 

This part of the premises, being strewn with iron-work of every pos- 
sible shape, presented a very singular appearance, and may merit some 
description. There were heaps of rusty iron chains flung together 
like fishermen’s nets, old iron area-guards, iron kitchen- fenders, old 
grates, safes, piles of old iron bowls, a large assortment of old iron pans 
and dishes, a ditto of old ovens, kettles without number, sledge-ham- 
mers, anvils, braziers, chimney-cowls, and smoke-jacks. 

Stout upright posts, supporting cross-beams on the top, were placed 
at intervals on either side of the yard, and these were decorated, in the 
most artistic style, with rat-traps, man-traps, iron lanterns, pulleys, 
padlocks, chains, trivets, triangles, iron rods, disused street lamps, dis- 
mounted cannon and anchors. Attached to hooks in the cross-beam 
nearest the house, hung a row of old horse-shoes, while from the centre 
depended a large rusty bell. Near the dog’s-kennel was a tool-box, 
likewise garnished with horse-shoes, and containing pincers, files, ham- 
mers, and other implements proper to the smith. Beyond this, was an 
open doorway, leading to the workshop where the two men before men- 
tioned were busy at the forge. 

Though it was still early, the road was astir with passengers, and 
many waggons and carts, laden with hay, straw, and vegetables, were 
passing. Ebba, however, had been solely drawn forth by the beauty of 
the morning, and she stopped for a moment at the street-gate, to 
breathe the balmy air. As she inhaled the gentle breeze, and ‘felt the 

warm sunshine upon her cheek, her thoughts wandered away into the 
green meadows in which she had strayed as a child, and she longed to 
ramble amid them again. Perhaps she scarcely desired a solitary stroll ; 
but however this mi; cht be, she was too much engrossed by the reverie 
to notice a tall man, wrapped in a long black cloak, who regarded her 
with the most fixed attention, as he passed on the opposite side of the 
road. 

Proceeding to a short distance, this personage crossed over, and 
returned slowly towards the iron- -merchant's dwelling. Ebba then, for 
the first time, remarked him, and was startled by his strange, sinister 
appearance. His features were handsome, but so malignant and fierce 
in expression, that they inspired only aversion. A sardonic grin curled 
his thin lips, and his short, crisply-curled hair, raven black in hue, con- 
trasted fore ‘bly and disagreeably with his cadaverous complexion. 
An attraction like that of the snake seemed to reside in his dark 
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blazing eyes, for Ebba trembled like a bird beneath their influence, 
and could not remove her gaze from them. A vague presentiment 
of coming ill smote her, and she dreaded lest the mysterious being 
before her might be connected in some inexplicable way with her future 
destiny. 

On his part, the stranger was not insensible to the impression he 
had produced, and suddenly halting, he kept his eyes riveted on those 
of the girl, who, after remaining spell-bound, as it were, for a few 
moments, precipitately retreated towards the house. 

Just as she reached the door, and was about to pass through it, 
Auriol came forth. He was pale, as if from recent suffering, and bore 
his left arm in a sling. 

“ You look agitated,” he said, noticing Ebba’s uneasiness. ‘ What 
has happened ?” 

‘‘ Not much,” she replied, a deep blush mantling her cheeks. “ But 
I have been somewhat alarmed by the person near the gate.” 

“ Indeed,” cried Auriol, darting forward. “ Where is he? I see 
no one, 

* Not a tall man, wrapped ina long black cloak?” rejoined Ebba, 
following him cautiously. 

“Ha!” cried Auriol. ‘‘ Has he been here.”’ 

‘Then you know the person I allude to,” she rejoined. 

“] know some one answering his description,” he replied, with a 
forced smile. 

“Once beheld, the man I mean is not to be forgotten,” said Ebba. 
‘He has a countenance such as I never saw before. If I could believe 
in the ‘evil eye,’ I should be sure he possessed it.” 

“Tis he, there can be no doubt,” rejoined Auriol, in a sombre 
tone. 

‘‘Who and what is he then?” demanded Ebba. 

“ He is a messenger of ill,” replied Auriol, “and I am thankful he 
is gone.” 

“Are you quite sure of it?” she asked, glancing timorously up 
and down the road; but the mysterious individual could no longer be 
seen. 

“And so, after exciting my curiosity in this manner, you will not 
satisfy it!’ she said. 

‘“ T cannot,” rejoined Auriol, somewhat sternly. 

“Nay, then, since you are so ungracious, I shall go and prepare 
breakfast,” she replied. “ My father must be down by this time.”’ 

“Stay!” cried Auriol, arresting her, as she was about to pass through 
the door. **I wish to have a word with you.” 

Elba stopped, and the bloom suddenly forsook her cheeks. 

But Auriol seemed unable to proceed. Neither dared to regard 
the other; and a profound silence prevailed between them for a few 
moments. 

“Ebba,” said Auriol at length, “I am about to leave your father’s 
house to-day.” 

‘Why, so soon!” she exclaimed, looking up into his face. ** You 
are not entirely recovered yet.” 

“I dare not stay longer,” he said. 
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“Dare not!” cried Ebba. And she again cast down her eyes; but 
Auriol made no reply. 

Fortunately the silence was broken by the clinking of the smiths’ 
hammers upon the anvil. 

“If you must really go,” said Ebba, looking up, after a long pause, 
“T hope we shall see you again?” 

‘* Most assuredly,” replie od Auriol. “IT owe your worthy father a 
deep debt of gratitude—a debt which, I fear, I shall never be able to 
repay. 

“My father is more than repaid in saving your life,” she replied. 
“Tam sure he will be sorry to learn you are going sO soon, 

“IT have been here & week,” said Auriol. ‘If I remained longer, I 
might not be able to go at all. ” 

There was another pause, during which a stout old fellow in the 
workshop quitted the anvil for a moment, and catching a glimpse of the 
young couple, muttered to his helpmate— 

“Tsay, Ned, I'm a-thinkin’ our master’ll soon have a son-in-law. 
There’s pretty plain signs on it at yonder door.” 

“So there be, John,” replied Ned, peeping round. “ He’s a good- 
lookin’ young feller th: at. I vish ve could hear their discoorse.”’ 

“No, that aint fair.” replied John, raking some small coal upon the 
fire, and working away at the bellows. 

“T would not for the world ask a disagreeable question,” said Ebba, 
again ratsing her eyes; “but since you are about to quit us, | must 
confess I should like to know something of your history.” 

“Forgive me if I decline to comply with your desire,” replied 
Auriol. “You would not believe me, were I to relate my history. But 
this | may say, that it is stranger and wilder than any you ever ‘heard. 
The prisoner in his cell is not re ‘strained by more terrible fetters than 
those which bind me to silence.” 

Ebba gazed at him as if she feared his reasoning were wandering. 

“You think me mad,” said Auriol; “ would Iwere so!—But I shall 
never lose the clear perception of my woes. Hear me, Ebba! Fate 
has brought me into this house. | have seen vou, and experienced your 

gentle ministry; and it ts impossible, so cireumstanced, to be blind to 
your attractions. I have only been too sensible to them—but I will 
not dwell on that theme, nor run the risk of exciting a passion which 

nust destroy you. I willask you to hate me—to regard me as a 
monster whom you ought to shun rather than as a being for whom you 

should entertain the slightest sympathy.” 

“You have some motive in saying this to me,” cried the terrified 
girl. 

“My motive is to warn you,” said Auriol. “If you love me—you 
are lost—utterly lost!” 

She was so startled, that she could make no reply, but burst into 
tears. Auriol took her hand, which she unresistingly yielded. 

“A terrible fatality attaches to me in which you must have no 
share,” he said, in a solemn tone. 

‘Would you had never come to my father’s house!” she exclaimed, 
in a voice of anguish, 

“Is it then too late?” cried Auriol, despairingly. 
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“It is—if to love you be fatal,” she rejoined. 

“Ha!” exclaimed Auriol, striking his forehead with his clenched 
hand. “Recall your words—Ebba—recall them—but no, once uttered 
—it is impossible. You are bound to me forever. I must fulfil my 
destiny.” 

At this juncture, a low growl broke from the dog, and guided by 
the sound, the youthful couple beheld, standing near the gate, the 
tall dark man in the black cloak. A fiendish smile sat upon his coun- 
tenance. 

“That is the man who frightened me!” cried Ebba. 

“Tt is the person I supposed!” ejaculated Auriol. “I must speak 
to him. Leave me, Ebba. I will join you presently.” 

And as the girl, half-sinking with apprehension, withdrew, he ade 
vanced quickly towards the intruder. 

“T have sought you for some days,” said the tall man, in astern, 
commanding voice. ‘ You have not kept your appointment with me.” 

“‘T could not,” replied Auriol—*“ an accident has befallen me.” 

“T know it,” rejoined the other. ‘‘] am aware you were assailed 
by ruffians in the ruined house over the way. But you are recovered 
now, and can go forth. You ought to have communicated with me.” : 

«It was my intention to do so,” said Auriol. 

“Our meeting cannot be delayed much longer,” pursued the stranger. 
“T will give you three more days. On the evening of the last day, at 


the hour of seven, I shall look for you at the foot of the statue in Hyde 
Park.” 


‘* T will be there,” replied Auriol. 

‘That girl must be the next victim,” said the stranger, with a grim 
smile. 

“ Peace!” thundered Auriol. 

‘“‘ Nay, I need not remind you of the tenure by which you maintain 
your power,” rejoined the stranger. ‘* But I will not trouble you 
further now.” 

And wrapping his cloak more closely round him, he disappeared. 

‘‘ Fate has once more involved me in its net,” cried Auriol bitterly. 
“But I will save Ebba, whatever it may cost me. I will see her no 
more.” 

And instead of returning to the house, he hurried away in the opposite 
direction of the stranger. 


V. 
THE MEETING NEAR THE STATUE. 


Tue evening of the third day arrived, and Auriol entered Hyde Park, 
by Stanhope Gate. Glancing at his watch, and finding it wanted 
nearly three-quarters of an hour of the time appointed for his meeting 
with the mysterious stranger, he struck across the park, in the direction 
of the Serpentine River. Apparently he was now perfectly recovered, 
for his arm was without the support of the sling, and he walked with 
great swiftness, But his countenance was deathly pale, and his looks 
were so wild and disordered, that the few persons he encountered 
shrank from him aghast. : : 

A few minutes’ rapid walking brought him to the eastern extremity 
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of the Serpentine, and advancing close to the edge of the embankment, 
he gazed at the waters beneath his feet. 

‘‘T would plunge into them, if I could find repose,” he murmured, 
“« But it would avail nothing. I should only add to my sufferings, 
No, I must continue to endure the weight of a life burdened by crime 
and remorse, till I can find out the means of freeing myself from it. 
Once I dreaded this unknown danger, but now I seek for it in vain.” 

The current of his thoughts were here interrupted by the sudden 
appearance of a dark object on the surface of the water, which he at 
first took to be a huge fish, with a pair of green fins springing from its 
back ; but after watching it more closely for a few moments, he became 
convinced that it was a human being, tricked out in some masquerade 
attire, while the slight struggles which it made, proved that life was not 
entirely extinct. 

Though, the moment before, he had contemplated self-destruction, 
and had only been restrained from the attempt by the certainty of 
failing in his purpose, instinct prompted him to rescue the perishing 
creature before him. Without hesitation, therefore, and without tar- 
rying to divest himself of his clothes, he dashed into the water, and 
striking out, instantly reached the object of his quest, which still con- 
tinued to float, and turning it over, for the face was downwards, he 
perceived it was an old man, of exceedingly small size, habited in a 
pantomimic garb. He also remarked that a rope was twisted round 
the neck of the unfortunate being, making it evident that some violent 
attempt had been made upon his life. 

Without pausing for further investigation, he took firm hold of the 
leathern wings of the dwarf, and with his disengaged hand propelled 
himself towards the shore, dragging the other after him. The next 
instant, he reached the bank, clambered up the low brickwork, and 
placed his burden in safety. 

The noise of the plunge had attracted attention, and several persons 
now hurried to the spot. On coming up, and finding Auriol bending 
over a water-sprite—for such, at first sight, the dwarf appeared—they 
could not repress their astonishment. Wholly insensible to the pre- 
sence of those around him, Auriol endeavoured to recall where he had 
seen the dwarf before. All at once, the recollection flashed upon him, 
and he cried aloud, “ Why, it is my poor murdered grandfather’s 
attendant, Flapdragon! But no! no!—he must be dead ages ago! 
Yet the resemblance is singularly striking !” 

Auriol’s exclamations, coupled with his wild demeanour, surprised 
the bystanders, and they came to the conclusion, that he must be a 
travelling showman, who had attempted to drown his dwarf—the gro- 
tesque, impish garb of the latter convincing them he had been exhi- 
bited at a booth. They made signs, therefore, to each other not to let 
Auriol escape, and one of them, raising the dwarf’s head on his knee, 
produced a flask, and poured some brandy from it down his throat, 
while others chafed his hands. These efforts were attended with much 
speedier success than might have been anticipated. After a struggle 
or two for respiration the dwarf opened his eyes, and gazed at the 
group around him. 

“It must be Flapdragon !” exclaimed Auriol. 

“ Ah! who calls me?” cried the dwarf. 
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“T!” rejoined Auriol. ‘ Do you not recollect me?” 

“To be sure!” exclaimed the dwarf, gazing at him fixedly; “you 
are——” and he stopped. 

“ You have been thrown into the water, Master Flapdragon,” cried 
a bystander, noticing the cord round the dwarf’s throat. 

“] have,” replied the little old man, 

“By your governor—that is, by this person,” cried another, laying 
hold of Auriol. 

“ By him—no,” said the dwarf; “I have not seen that gentleman for 
nearly three centuries.” 

“Three centuries, my little patriarch?” said the man who had given 
him the brandy. * That’s a long time. Think again.” 

“It’s perfectly true, nevertheless,” replied the dwarf. 

“His wits have been washed away by the water,” said the first 
speaker. ‘“ Give him a drop more brandy.” 

“Not a bit of it,” rejoined the dwarf; ‘‘my senses were never 
clearer than at this moment. At last we have met,” he continued, 
addressing Auriol, “and I hope we shall not speedily part again. We 
hold life by the same tie.” 

“How came you in the desperate condition in which I found you ?” 
demanded Auriol, evasively. 

‘“‘T was thrown into the canal with a stone to my neck, like a dog 
about to be drowned,” replied the dwarf. “ But, as you are aware, 
I’m not so easily disposed of.” 

Again the bystanders exchanged significant looks, 

“By whom was the attempt made?” inquired Auriol. 

‘1 don’t know the villain’s name,” rejoined the dwarf, “but he’s a 
very tall, dark man, and is generally wrapped in a long black cloak.” 

“ Ha!” exclaimed Auriol. ‘* When was it done ?” 

“Some nights ago, I shouid fancy,” replied the dwarf; “for I’ve 
been a terrible long time under water. I have only just managed to 
shake off the stone.” 

At this speech, there was a titter of incredulity among the by- 
standers. 

‘You may laugh, but it’s true!” cried the dwarf, angrily. 

“We must speak of this anon,” said Auriol. ‘“ Will you convey 
him to the nearest tavern?” he added, placing money in the hands of 
the man who held the dwarf ia his arms. 

“Willingly, sir,” replied the man; “1’ll take him to the Life 
Guardsman, near the barracks, that’s the nearest public.” 

“ V’il join him there in an hour,” replied Auriol, eaaae away. 

And as he disappeared, the man took up his little burden, and bent 
his steps towards the barracks. 

Utterly disregarding the dripping state of his habiliments, Auriol 
proceeded quickly to the place of rendezvous. Arrived there, he 
_ looked around, and not seeing any one, flung himself upon a bench at 
the foot of the gentle eminence on which the gigantic statue of 
Achilles is placed. 

It was becoming rapidly dark, and heavy clouds portending speedy 
rain, increased the gloom. Auriol’s thoughts were sombre as the wea- 
ther and the hour, and he fell into a deep fit of abstraction, from which 
he was roused by a hand laid on his aie, : 
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Recoiling at the touch, he raised his eyes, and beheld the stranger 
leaning over him, and gazing at him with a look of diabolical exul- 
tation. The cloak was thrown partly aside, so as to display the tall, 
gaunt figure of its wearer; while the large collar of sable fur with which 
it was decorated stood out like the wings of ademon. The stranger’s 
hat was off, and his high broad forehead, white as marble, was fully 
revealed. 

“Our meeting must be brief,” he said. “Are you prepared to 
fulfil the compact?” 

“ What do you require?” replied Auriol. 

“ Possession of the girl I saw three days ago,” said the other; “the 
iron-merchant’s daughter, Ebba. She must be mine.” 

“ Never!” cried Auriol, firmly—* never!” 

“ Beware how you tempt me to exert my power,” said the stranger; 
“she must be mine—or——” 

“T defy you!” rejoined Auriol ; “I will never consent.” 

“Fool!” cried the other, seizing him by the arm, and fixing a 
withering glance upon him. “ Bring her to me ere the week be out, or 
dread my vengeance !” 

And, enveloping himself in his cloak, he retreated behind the statue, 
and was lost to view. 

As he disappeared, a moaning wind arose, and heavy rain descended. 
Stull Auriol did not quit the bench. 


VI. 
THE CHARLES THE SECOND SPANIEL, 


Ir was about two o'clock, on a charming spring day, that a stout 
middle-aged man, accompanied by a young person of extraordinary 
beauty, took up his station in front of Langham Church. Just as the 
clock struck the hour, a young man issued at a quick pace from a 
cross street, and came upon the couple before he was aware of it. He 
was evidently greatly embarrassed, and would have beaten a retreat, 
but that was impossible. His embarrassment was in some degree 
shared by the young lady ; she blushed deeply, but could not conceal 
her satistaction at the encounter. The elderly individual, who did not 
appear to notice the confusion of either party, immediately extended 
his hand to the young man, and exclaimed— 

“ What! Mr. Darcy, is it you? Why, we thought we had lost you, 
sir! What took you off so suddenly ? We have been expecting you 
these four days, and were now walking about to try and find you. 
My daughter has been terribly uneasy. Haven’t you, Ebba?” 

The young lady made no answer to this appeal, but cast down her 
eyes. 

“ It was my intention to call, and give you an explanation of my 
strange conduct, to-day,” replied Auriol. “I hope you received my 
letter, stating that my sudden departure was unavoidable.” 

“To be sure, and I also received the valuable snuff-box you were 
80 good as tosend me,” —- Mr. Thorneycroft. ‘* But you neglected 
to tell me how to acknowledge the gift.” 


** I could not give an address, at the moment,” said Auriol. 
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“« Well, I am glad to find you have got the use of your arm again,’ 
observed the iron-merchant ; “but I can’t say you look so well as when 
you left us. You seem paler—eh ?' what do you think, Ebba ?” 

«Mr. Darcy looks as if he were suffering from mental anxiety, 
rather than from bodily ailment,” she replied, timidly. 

‘¢Tam so,” replied Auriol, regarding her fixedly. ‘ A very disas- 
trous circumstance has happened tome. But answer me one question : 
has the mysterious person in the black cloak troubled you again ?” 

‘‘ What mysterious person ?” demanded Mr. Thorneycroft, opening 
his eyes. 

¢ Sieve mind, father,” replied Ebba. ‘ I saw him last night,” she 
added, to Auriol. ‘I was sitting in the back room alone, wondering 
what had become of you, when I heard a tap against the window, 
which was partly open, and, looking up, I beheld the tall stranger. It 
was nearly dark, but the light of the fire revealed his malignant coun- 
tenance. I don’t exaggerate, when I say his eyes gleamed like those of 
a tiger. I was terribly frightened, but something prevented me from 
crying out. After gazing at me fora few moments, with a look that 
seemed to fascinate while it frightened me, he said—‘ You desire to 
see Auriol Darcy. I have just quitted him. Go to Langham Place, 
to-morrow, and, as the clock strikes two, you will behold him.’ With- 
out waiting for any reply on my part, he disappeared.” 

“Ah, you never told me this, you little rogue!” cried Mr. Thorney- 
croft. ‘* You persuaded me to come out with you, in the hope of 
meeting Mr. Darcy ; but you did not say you were sure to find him. 
So you sent this mysterious gentleman to her, eh?” he added, to 
Auriol. 

‘“* No, I did not,” replied the other, gloomily. 

“ Indeed!” exclaimed the iron-merchant, with a puzzled look. 
“ Oh, then I suppose he thought it might relieve her anxiety. How- 
ever, since we have met, I hope you’ll walk home and dine with us,” 

Auriol was about to decline the invitation, but Ebba glanced at him 
entreatingly. 

“JT have an engagement, but I will forego it,” he said, offering his 
arm to her. 

And they walked along towards Oxford Street, while Mr, Thorney- 
croft followed, a few paces behind them. 

“ This is very kind of you, Mr. Darcy,” said Ebba. “ Oh, I have 
been so wretched !” 

“I grieve to hear it,” he rejoined. “I hoped you had forgotten me.” 

“| am sure you did not think so,” she. cried. 

As she spoke, she felt a shudder pass through Auriol’s frame. 

“ What ails you ?” she anxiously inquired. 

“ T would have shunned you, if I could, Ebba,” he replied; “ but a 
fate, against which it is vain to contend, has brought us together again.” 

“ T am glad of it,” she replied ; “ because, ever since our last inter- 
view, I have been reflecting on what you then said to me, and am per- 
suaded you are labouring under some strange delusion, occasioned by 
your recent accident.” . 

“ Be not deceived, Ebba,” cried Auriol. ‘“ I am under a terrible 
influence. I need not remind you of the mysterious individual who 


tapped at your window last night.” 
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What of him ?” demanded Ebba, with a thrill of apprehension. 

“ He it is who controls my destiny,” replied Auriol. 

“ But what has he to do with me ?” asked Ebba. 

“ Much, much,” he replied, with a perceptible shudder. 

“ You terrify me, Auriol,” she rejoined. ‘Tell me what you mean— 
in pity, tell me ?” 

Before Auriol could reply, Mr. Thorneycroft stepped forward, and 
turned the conversation into another channel. 

Soon after this, they reached the Quadrant, and were passing be- 
neath the eastern colonnade, when Ebba’s attention was attracted 
towards a man who was leading a couple of dogs by a string, while he 
had others under his arm, others again in his pocket, and another in 
his breast. It was Mr. Ginger. 

“ What a pretty little dog!” cried Ebba, remarking the Charles the 
Second spaniel. 

“ Allow me to present you with it ?” said Auriol. 

“ You know I should value it, as coming from you,” she replied, 
blushing deeply ; “ but I cannot accept it ; so I will not look at it 
again, for fear I should be tempted.” 

The dog-fancier, however, noticing Ebba’s admiration, held forward 
the spaniel, and said, “‘ Do, jist look at the pretty little creeter, miss. 
It han’t its equil for beauty. Don’t be afeer’d on it, miss. It’s as 
gentle as a lamb.” 

“ Oh ! you little darling!” Ebba said, patting its sleek head and long 
silken ears, while it fixed its large black eyes upon her, as if entreating 
her to become its purchaser. 

“ Fairy seems to have taken quite a fancy to you, miss,”’ observed 
Ginger; “and she ain't i’ the habit o’ fallin’ ? love at first sight. I 
don’t wonder at it, though, for my part. I should do jist the same, if I 
wos in her place. Vell, now, miss, as she seems to like you, and you 
seem to like her, I wont copy the manners o’ them ere fathers as has 
stony ‘arts, and part two true lovyers. You shall have her a bargin.” 

* What do you call a bargain, my good man?” inquired Ebba, 
smiling. 

‘* I] wish I could afford to give her to you, miss,” replied Ginger ; 
‘you should have her, and welcome. But I must airna livelihood, and 
Fairy is the most wallerable part o’ my stock. I'll tell you wot I give 
for her myself, and you shall have her at a trifle beyond it. I’d scorn 
to take adwantage o’ the likes 0’ you.” 

‘**T hope you didn’t give too much, then, friend,” replied Ebba. 

“I didn’t give hayf her walley—not hayf,” said Ginger; and “if so 
be you don’t like her in a month’s time, I'll buy her back again from 
you. You'll always find me here—alvays. Every body knows Mr. 
Ginger—that’s my name, miss. I’m the only honest man in the dog- 
fancyin’ line. Ask Mr. Bishop, the great gun-maker o’ Bond-street, 
= me—him as the nobs calls the Bishop o’ Bond-street—an’ he'll 
tell you.’ 

‘But you haven’t answered the lady’s question,” said Auriol. “ What 
do you ask for the dog ?” 

* Do you wan’t it for yourself, sir, or for her?” inquired Ginger. 

“ What does it matter?” cried Auriol, angrily. 

‘A great deal, sir,” replied Ginger; “it'll make a mater’al differ- 
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ence in the price. To you, she’ll be five-an’-twenty guineas. To the 
young lady, twenty.” 

“ But suppose I buy her for the young lady?” said Auriol. 

“Oh, then, in coorse, you'll get her at the lower figure!” replied 
Ginger. 

“T hope you don’t mean to buy the dog ?” interposed Mr. Thorney- 
croft. ‘“ The price is monstrous—preposterous.” 

“It may appear so to you, sir,” said Ginger, “ because you're igno- 
rant o’ the wally of sich a hanimal; but I can tell you, it’s cheap—dirt 
cheap. Vy, his excellency the Prooshan ambassador bought a Charley 
from me, t’other veek, to present to a certain duchess of his acquaint 
ance, and wot d’ye think he give for it ?” 

“J don’t know, and I don’t want to know,” replied Mr. Thorney- 
croft, gruffly. 

“ Eighty guineas,” said Ginger. “ Eighty guineas, as I’m a livin’ 
man, and made no bones about it neither. The dog I sold him warnt 
to be compared wi’ Fairy.” 

“ Stuff—stuff!” cried Mr. Thorneycroft, “I aint to be gammoned in 
that way.” 

“It’s no gammon,” said Ginger. ‘ Look at them ears, miss,—vy, 
they’re as long as your own ringlets—and them pads—an’ I’m sure you 
vont say she’s dear at twenty pound.” 

“She’s a lovely little creature, indeed,” returned Ebba, again patting 
the animal’s head. 

While this was passing, two men of very suspicious mien, ensconced 
behind a pillar adjoining the group, were reconnoitring Auriol. 

“Tt’s him!” whispered the taller and darker of the two to his 
companion —“ it’s the young man ve’ve been lookin’ for — Auriol 
Darcy.” 

“It seems like him,” said the other, edging round the pillar as far 
as he could without exposure. “TI vish he’d turn his face a leetle more 
this vay.” 

“ vs hin, I tell you, Sandman,” said the Tinker. ‘ Ve. must give 
the signal to our comrade.” 

“Vell, I'll tell you wot it is, miss,” said Ginger, coaxingly, “ your 
sveet’'art—I’m sure he’s your sveet’art—I can tell these things in a 
minnit—your sveet’art, I say, shall give me fifteen pound, and the dog’s 
yourn. I shall lose five pound by the transaction ; but I don’t mind it 
for sich a customer as you. Fairy desarves a kind missus.” 

Auriol, who had fallen into a fit of abstraction, here remarked — 

“* What’s that you are saying, fellow ?” 

‘‘T vos a-saying, sir, the young lady shall have the dog for fifteen 
pound, and a precious bargin it is,” eplied Ginger. - {ay wd 

“Well, then,*I close with you. Here’s the money,” said Auriol, 
taking out his purse. iii 

“On no account, Auriol,” eried Ebba, quickly, * It’s too much,” ° 

‘A great deal too much, Mr. Darcy,” said Thorneycroft. 

“ Auriol and Darcy!” muttered Ginger. ‘ Can this be the gemman 
ve’re a-lookin’ for. Vere’s my two pals, I vonder? Oh, it’s all right !” 
he added, receiving a signal from behind the pillar. “They're on the 


look out, I see.” 
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“ Give the lady the dog, and take the money, man,” said Auriol, 
sharply. 

‘«Beg pardon, sir,” said Ginger, “but hadn’t I better carry the 
dog home for the young lady? It might meet vith some accident in 
the vay. 

** Accident! stuff and nonsense!” cried Mr. Thorneycroft. “The 
rascal only wants to follow you home, that he may know where you 
live, and steal the dog back again. Take my advice, Mr. Darey, and 
don’t buy it.’ 

“The bargain’s concluded,” said Ginger, delivering the dog to Ebba, 
and taking the money from Auriol, which, having counted, he thrust 
into his capacious breeches’ pocket. 

“‘ How shall I thank you for this treasure, Auriol ?” exclaimed Ebba, 
in an ecstasy of delight. 

“ By transferring to it all regard you may entertain for me,” he re- 
plied, in a low tone. 

‘‘ That is impossible,” she answered. 

“Well, I vote we drive away at once,” said Mr. Thorneycroft. 
“‘Halloa! jarvey !” he cried, hailing a coach that was passing ; adding, 
as the vehicle stopped, “ Now get in, Ebba. By this means we shall 
avoid being followed by the rascal.” 

So saying, he got into the coach. As Auriol was about to follow 
him, he felt a slight touch on his arm, and, turning, beheld a tall and 
very forbidding man by his side. 

“ Beg pardin, sir,” said the fellow, touching his hat ; “ but aint your 
name Mr. Auriol Darcy *” 

“Tt is,” replied Auriol, regarding him fixedly. “ Why do you ask?” 

“] vants a vord or two vith you in private—that’s all, sir?” replied 
the Tinker. 

“ Say what you have to say at once,” rejoined Auriol. ‘ I know 
nothing of you.” 

‘You'll know me better by and by, sir,” said the Tinker, in a signi- 
ficant tone. ‘I must speak to you, and alone.” 

‘If you don’t go about your business, fellow, instantly, I'll give you 
in charge of the police,” cried Auriol. 

“No you vont, sir—no you vont,” replied the Tinker, shaking his 
head. And then, lowering his voice, he added—** You'll be glad to 
purchase my silence ven you larns wot secrets o’ yourn has come to my 
knowledge.” 

‘*Won’t you get in, Mr. Darcy?” cried Thorneycroft, whose back 
was towards the Tinker. 

“IT must speak to this man,” replied Auriol. ‘T'll come to you in 
the eveni Till then, farewell, Ebba.” And, as the coach drove 
away, he added, to the Tinker, “ Now, rascal, what have you to say ?” 

“Step this vay, sir,” replied the Tinker. ‘‘ There’s two friends 0’ 
mine as vishes to be present at our conference. Ve'd better valk into 
a back street.” 
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VII. 


THE HAND, AGAIN ! 


Fo.LowED by Auriol, who, in his turn, was followed by Ginger and 
the Sandman, the Tinker directed his steps to Great Windmill-street, 
where he entered a public-house, called the Black Lion. Leaving his 
four-footed attendants with the landlord, with whom he was acquainted, 
Ginger caused the party to be shown into a private room, and on en- 
tering it, Auriol flung himself into a chair, while the dog-fancier sta- 
tioned himself near the door. 

“ Now, what do you want with me?” demanded Auriol. 

‘You shall learn presently,” replied the Tinker; “ but first, it may 
be as vell to state, that a certain pocket- book has been found.” 

‘*Ah !” exclaimed Auriol. “You are the villains who beset me in 
the ruined house in the Vauxhall-road.” 

‘Your pocket-book has been found, I tell you,” replied the Tinker, 
“and from it ve have made the most awful diskiveries. Our werry ’air 
stood on end ven ve first read the shockin’ particulars, What a blood- 
thirsty ruffian you must be! Vy, ve finds you’ve been i’ the habit o’ 
makin’ avay with a young ooman vonce every ten years. Your last 
wictim wos in 1820—the last but one, in 1810—and the one before 
her, in 1800.” 

‘“Hangin’s too good for you!” cried the Sandman; “ but if ve peaches 
you’re sartin to sving.” 

“T hope that pretty creature I jist see aint to be the next wictim 2?” 
said Ginger. 

‘Peace!’ thundered Auriol. “ What do you require ¢” 

“A hundred pound each ’Il buy our silence,” replied the Tinker. 

“Ve ought to have double that,” said the Sandman, “ for screenin’ 
sich atterocious crimes as he had parpetrated. Ve’re not werry partic’ lar 
ourselves, but ve don’t commit murder wholesale.” 

“Ve don’t commit murder at all,” said Ginger. 

“You may fancy,” pursued the Tinker, “that ve aint perfectly ac- 
vainted with your history, but to prove that ve are, I’ll just rub up your 
memory. Did you ever hear tell of a gemman as murdered Doctor 
Lamb, the famous halchemist 0’ Queen Bess’s time, and havin’ drank 
the ’lixir vich the doctor had made for hisself, has lived ever since ? Did 
you ever hear tell of such a person, I say ?” 

Auriol gazed at him in astonishment. 

‘What idle tale are you inventing ?” he said, at length. 

“Tt is no idle tale,” replied the Tinker, boldly. “Ve can bring a 
vitness as’ll prove the fact—a livin’ vitness.”’ 

‘* What witness?” cried Auriol. 

“ Don’t you rekerlect the dwarf, as used to serve Doctor Lamb ?” 
rejoined the Tinker. ‘ He’s alive still ; and ve calls him Old Parr, on 
account of his great age.” 

“ Where is he ?—what has become of him ?” demanded Auriol. 

‘Oh, ve'll perduce him in doo time,” replied the Tinker, cun- 
ningly. 

‘* But tell me where the poor fellow is?” cried Auriol. ‘ Have you 
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seen him since last night ? I sent him to a public-house at Kensing- 
ton, but he has disappeared from it, and I can discover no traces of him,” 

‘* He’ll turn up somewhere—never fear,” rejoined the Tinker. ‘ But 
now, sir, that ve fairly understands each other, are you agreeable to 
our terms? You shall give us an order for the money, and ve'll 
undertake, on our parts, not to mislest you more.” 

‘* The pocket-book must be delivered up to me if I assent,” said 
Auriol, “and the poor dwarf must be found.” 

“Vy, as to that, I can scarcely promise,” replied the Tinker; 
“there’s a difficulty in the case, you see. But the pocket-book’ll 
never be brought aginst you—you may rest assured o’ that.” 

«| must have it, or you get nothing from me,” cried Auriol. 

‘‘ Here’s a bit o’ paper as come from the pocket-book,” said Ginger. 
“Would you like to hear wot’s written upon it? Here are the words: 
—‘ How many crimes have I to reproach myself with! How many 
innocents have I destroyed! And all owing to my fatal compact 
with ’ 99 

‘Give me that paper,” cried Auriol, rising, and attempting to 
snatch it from the dog-fancier. 

Just at this moment, and while Ginger retreated from Auriol, the 
door behind him was noiselessly opened—a hand was thrust through 
the chink —and the paper was snatched from his grasp. Before 
Ginger could turn round, the door was closed again. 

** Hallao! What’s that?” he cried. ‘‘ The paper's gone !” 

‘ The hand again!’ cried the Sandman in alarm. “ See who’s in 
the passage—open the door—quick !” 

Ginger cautiously complied, and, peeping forth, said— 

“ There’s no one there. It must be the devil. Vil have nuffin 
more to do wi’ the matter.” 

** Poh! poh! don’t be so chicken-’arted!”’ cried the Tinker. ‘‘ But 
come what may, the gemman shan’t stir till he undertakes to pay us 
three hundred pounds.” 

“ You seek to frighten me in vain, villain,” cried Auriol, upon 
whom the recent occurrence had not been lost. ‘I have but to 
stamp my foot, and I can instantly bring assistance that shall over- 
power you.” 

“ Don’t provoke him,” whispered Ginger, plucking the Tinker’s 
sleeve. ‘ For my part, [ shan’t stay any longer. I wouldn’t take 
his money.” And he quitted the room. 

“T'll go and see wot’s the matter wi’ Ginger,” said the Sandman, 
slinking after him. 

The Tinker looked nervously round. He was not proof against his 
superstitious fears. ‘ 

‘* Here, take this purse, and trouble me no more!” cried Auriol. 

The Tinker’s hands clutched the purse mechanically, but he in- 
stantly laid it down again. 

“ I’m bad enough—but I won’t sell myself to the devil,” he said. 

And he followed his companions. 

Left alone, Auriol groaned aloud, and covered his face with his 
hands, When he looked up, he found the tall man in the black 


cloak standing beside him. A demoniacal smile played upon his 
features. 
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«« You here!’ cried Auriol. 

“ Of course,” replied the stranger. I came to watch over your 
safety. You were in danger from those men. But you need not con- 
cern yourself more about them. I have your pocket-book, and the 
slip of paper that dropped from it. Here are both. Now let us talk 
on other matters. You have just parted from Ebba, and will see her 
again this evening.” 

« Perchance,” replied Auriol. 

“You will,” rejoined the stranger, peremptorily. ‘* Remember, 
your ten years’ limit draws to a close. In a few days it will be at an 
end; and if you renew it not, you will incur the penalty, and you 
know it to be terrible. With the means of renewal in your hands, 
why hesitate ?”’ 

“ Because I will not sacrifice the girl,” replied Auriol. 

“ You cannot help yourself,” cried the stranger, scornfully. “I com- 
inand you to bring her to me.” : 

“7 persist in my refusal,” replied Auriol. 

“ It is useless to brave my power,” said the stranger. ‘ A moon is 
just born. When it has attained its first quarter, Ebba shall be mine. 
Till then, farewell.” 

And as the words were uttered, he passed through the door. 


VIII. 


THE BARBER OF LONDON. 


Wuo has not heard of the Barber of London? His dwelling is in 
the neighbourhood of Lincoln’s Inn. It is needless to particularise the 
street, for every body knows the shop; that is to say, every member of 
the legal profession, high or low. All, to the very judges themselves, 
have their hair cut, or their wigs dressed by him. A pleasant fellow is 
Mr. Tuffnell Trigge—Figaro himself not pleasanter—and if you do not 
shave yourself—if you want a becoming flow imparted to your stubborn 
locks ; or if you require a wig, I recommend you to the care of Mr. 
Tuffnell Trigge. Not only will he treat you well, but he will regale 
you with all the gossip of the court; he will give you the last funny 
thing of Mr. Serjeant Larkins; he will tell you how many briefs the 
great Mr. Skinner Fyne receives—what the vice-chancellor is doing ; 
and you will own, on rising, that you have never spent a five minutes 
more agreeably. Besides, you are likely to see some noticeable cha- 
racters, for Mr. Trigge’s shop is quite a lounge. Perhaps you may 
find a young barrister who has just been “ called,” ordering his “ first 
wig,” and you may hear the prognostications of Mr. Trigge as to his 
future distinction. “ Ah, sir,” he will say, glancing at the stolid fea- 
tures of the young man, ‘“ you have quite the face of the chief-justice— 
quite the face of the chief—I don’t recollect him ordering his first 
wig—that was a little before my time ; but I hope to live to see you 
chief, sir. Quite within your reach, if you choose to apply. Sure of 
it, sir—quite sure.” Or you may see him attending to some grave 
master in Chancery, and listening with profound attention to his re- 
marks ; or screaming with laughter at the jokes of some smart special 
pleader ; or talking of the theatres, the actors and actresses, to some 
young attorneys, or pupils in conveyancers’ chambers ; for those are the 
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sort of customers in whom Mr. Trigge chiefly delights; with them, in- 
deed, he is great, for it is by them he has been dubbed the Barber of 
London. His shop is also frequented by managing clerks, barristers’ 
clerks, engrossing clerks, and others; but these are, for the most part, 
his private friends. 

Mr. Trigge’s shop is none of your spruce, west-end hair-cutting 
establishments, with magnificent mirrors on every side, in which you 
may see the back of your head, the front, and the side, all at once, 
with walls bedizened with glazed French paper, and with an ante- 
room full of bears’-greese,. oils, creams, tooth-powders, and cut glass. 
No, it is a real barber’s and hair-dresser’s shop, of the good old stamp, 
where you may get cut and curled for a shilling, and shaved for halt 
the price. 

True, 'the floor is not covered with a carpet. But what of that? 
It bears the imprint of innumerable customers, and is scattered over 
with their hair. In the window, there is an assortment of busts 
moulded in wax, exhibiting the triumphs of Mr. Trigge’s art; and, 
above these, are several specimens of legal wigs. On the little counter 
behind the window, amid large pots of pommade and _ bears’-greese, 
and the irons and brushes in constant use by the barber, are other 
bustos, done to the life, and for ever glancing amiably into the room. 
On a block is a judge's wig, which Mr. Trigge has just been dressing, 
and a little further, on a higher block, is that of a counsel. On either 
side the fire-place, are portraits of Lord Eldon, and Lord Lyndhurst. 
Some other portraits of pretty actresses are likewise to be seen. Against 
the counter rests a board, displaying the play-bill of the evening ; and 
near it is a large piece of emblematical crockery, indicating that bears’. 
grease may be had on the premises, Amongst Mr. Trigge’s live stock 
may be enumerated his favourite magpie, placed in a wicker cage in 
the window, which chatters incessantly, and knows every thing, its 
master avouches, “ as well as a Christian.” 

And now as to Mr. Tuffnell Trigge himself. He is very tall and 
very thin, and holds himself so upright that he loses not an inch of his 
stature. His head is large and his face long, with marked, if not 
very striking features, charged, it must be admitted, with a very self- 
satisfied expression. One cannot earn the appellation of the Barber of 
London without talent ; and it is the consciousness of this talent that 
lends to Mr. Trigge’s features their apparently conceited expression. 
A fringe of black whisker adorns his cheek and chin, and his black 
bristly hair is brushed back, so as to exhibit the prodigious expanse of 
his forehead. His eyebrows are elevated, as if in constant scorn. 

The attire in which Mr. Trigge is ordinarily seen, consists of a 
black velvet waistcoat, and tight black continuations. These are pro- 
tected by a white apron tied round his waist, with pockets to hold his 
scissors and combs ; over all, he wears a short nankeen jacket, into the 
pockets of which his hands are constantly thrust when not otherwise 
employed, A black satin stock with a large bow, encircles his throat, 
and his shirt, is fastened by black enamel studs. Such is Mr. Tuffnell 
Trigge, yclept the Barber of London. 

At the time of his introduction to the reader, Mr. Trigge had just 
advertised for an assistant, his present young man, Rutherford Watts, 
being about to leave him, and set up for himself in Canterbury, It 
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was about two o'clock, and Mr. Trigge had just withdrawn into an 
inner room to take some refection, when, on returning, he found Watts 
occupied in cutting the hair of a middle-aged, sour-looking gentleman, 
who was seated before the fire. Mr. Trigge bowed to the sour-looking 
gentleman, and appeared ready to enter into conversation with him, 
but no notice being taken of his advances, he went and talked to his 
magpie. 

While he was chattering to it, the sagacious bird screamed forth— 
‘ Pretty dear! pretty dear!” 

“Ah! what’s that? Who is it, Mag ?” cried Trigge. 

Pretty dear—pretty dear?” reiterated the magpie. 

Upon this, Trigge looked around, and saw a very singular little man 
enter the shop. He had somewhat the appearance of a groom, being 
clothed in a long gray coat, drab knees, and small top boots. He had 
a large and remarkably projecting mouth, like that of a baboon, and a 
great shock head of black hair.” 

‘Pretty dear—pretty dear!” screamed the magpie. 

“I see nothing pretty about him,” thought Mr. Trigge. “ What a 
strange little fellow. It would puzzle the Lord Chancellor himself to 
say what his age might be.” 

The little man took off his hat, and making a profound bow to the 
barber, unfolded the Times newspaper, which he carried under his arm, 
and held it up to Trigge. 

‘“‘ What do you want, my little friend, eh?” said the barber. 

“ High wages—high wages!” screamed the magpie. 

“ Ts this yours, sir?” replied the little man, pointing to an advertise- 
ment in the newspaper. 

“Yes, yes, that’s my advertisement, friend,” replied Mr. Trigge. 
“ But what of it?” 

Before the little man could answer, a slight interruption occurred. 
While eyeing the new-comer, Watts neglected to draw forth the hot 
curling-trons, in consequence of which he burpt the sour-looking gen- 
tleman’s forehead, and singed his hair. 

“ Take care, sir!” cried the gentleman, furiously. “ What the devil 
are you about !” 

“Yes! take care, sir, as Judge Learmouth observes to a saucy wit- 
ness,” cried Trigge—* ‘ take care, or I'll commit you!’ ” 

“D—n Judge Learmouth!” cried the gentleman, angrily. “If I 
were a judge, I'd hang such a careless fellow.” 

“ Sarve him right!” screamed Mag—* sarve him right!” 

‘‘ Beg pardon, sir,” cried Watts. ‘‘ I'll rectify you in a minute.” 

“ Well, my little friend,” observed Trigge, “‘ and what may be your 
object in coming to me, as the great conveyancer, Mr. Plodwell ob- 
serves to his clients—what may be your object ?” 

‘ “ You want an assistant, don’t you, sir?” rejoined the little man, 
umbly. 

‘Do you apply on your own account, or on behalf of a friend ?” 
asked Trigge. 

‘On my own,” replied the little man. 

“ What are your qualifications ?” demanded Trigge—* what are 
your qualifications ?” 

“I fancy I understand something of the business,” replied the little 
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man. “ I was a perruquier myself, when wigs were more in fashion 
than they are now.” 

“Ha! indeed!” said Trigge, laughing. ‘That must have been in 
the last century—in Queen Anne’s time—ha ?” 

“ You have hit it exactly, sir,” replied the little man. “It was in 
Queen Anne’s time.” 

“ Perhaps you recollect when wigs were first worn, my little Nestor,” 
cried Mr. Trigge. 

* Perfectly,” replied the little man,“ French periwigs were first 
worn in C harles the Second’s time.” 

* You saw ’em of course ?” cried the barber, with a sneer. 

“ T did,” replied the little man, quietly. 

* Oh, he must be out of his mind,” cried Trigge. ‘ We shall have 
a commission de lunatico to issue here, as the Master of the Rolls 
would observe.” 

‘| hope I may suit you, sir,”’ said the little man. 

“1 don't think you will, my friend,” replied Mr. Trigge, ‘1 don't 
think you will. You don't seem to have a hand for hairdressing. Are 
you aware of the talent the art requires? Are you aware what it has 
cost me to earn the enviable title of the Barber of London. I'm as 
proud of that title as if 1 were ss 

‘* Lord Chancellor—Lord Chancellor!” screamed Mag. 

“Precisely, Mag,” said Mr. Trigge; ‘* as if 1 were Lord Chancel- 


* 


lor. 
‘* Well, I’m sorry for it,” said the little man, disconsolately. 


“Pretty dear,” screamed Mag, ‘* pretty dear !” 

‘‘What a wonderful bird you have got!” said the sour-looking gen- 
tleman, rising and paying Mr. Trigge. ‘1 declare its answers are 
quite appropriate.” 

‘* Ah! Mag is aclever creature, sir—that she is,” replied the barber. 
“T gave a good deal for her.” 

«Little or nothing!"’ screamed Mag—“ little or nothing!” 

‘* What is your name, friend?” said the gentleman, addressing the 
little man, who still lingered in the shop. 

“Why, sir, I've had many names in my time,” he replied. “ At 
one time I was called Flapdragon—at another, Old Parr—but my real 
name, I believe, is Morse—Gregory Morse.” 

‘An Old Bailey answer,” cried Mr. Trigge, shaking his head. 
‘* Flapdragon, alias Old Parr,—alias Gregory Morse—alias——” 

‘** Pretty dear!” screamed Mag. 

‘* And you want a place ?” demanded the sour-looking gentleman, 
eyeing him narrowly. 

** Sadly,” replied Morse. 

‘* Well then, follow me,” said the gentleman, ‘‘ and I'll see what can 
be done for you.” 

And they left the shop together. 
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IX. 


THE MOON IN THE FIRST QUARTER. 


Iv spite of his resolution to the contrary, Auriol found it impossible 
to resist the fascination of Ebba’s societv, and became a daily visiter 
at her father’s house. Mr. Thorneycroft noticed the growing attach- 
ment between them with satisfaction. His great wish was to see his 
daughter united to the husband of her choice, and in the hope of 
smoothing the way, he let Auricl understand that he should give her a 
considerable marriage-portion. 

For the last few days a wonderful alteration had taken place in 
Auriol’s manner, and he seemed to have shaken off altogether the 
cloud that had hitherto sat upon his spirits. Enchanted by the 
change, Ebba indulged in the most blissful anticipations of the fu-- 
ture. 

One evening they walked forth together, and almost unconsciously 
directed their steps towards the river. Lingering on its banks, they 
gazed on the full tide, admired the glorious sunset, and breathed over 
and over again those tender nothings so eloquent in lovers’ ears, 

“Oh! how different you are from what you were a week ago,” said 
Ebba, playfully. ‘* Promise me not to indulge in any more of those 
gloomy fancies.” 

“T will not indulge in them if I can help it, rest assured, sweet 
Ebba,” he replied. “ But my spirits are not always under my control. 
I am surprised at my own cheerfulness this evening.” 

“T never felt so happy,” she replied; “and the whole scene is in 
unison with my feelings. How soothing is the calm river flowing at our 
feet !—how tender is the warm sky still flushed with red, though the 
sun has set!—And see, yonder hangs the crescent moon. She is in 
her first quarter.” 

“The moon in her first quarter!” cried Auriol, in a tone of anguish. 
All then is over.” 

“ What means this sudden change?” cried Ebba, frightened by his 
looks. 

“Oh, Ebba,” he replied, “I must leave you. I have allowed myself 
todream of happiness too long. I am an accursed being, doomed 
only to bring misery upon those who love me, I warned you on the 
onset, but you would not believe me. Let me go, and perhaps it may 
not yet be too late to save you.” 

“Oh, no, do not leave me!” cried Ebba. “I have no fear while 


you are with me.” 

“But you do not know the terrible fate I am linked to,” he said. 
This is the night when it will be accomplished.” 

“ Your moody fancies do not alarm me as they used to do, dear 
Auriol,” she rejoined, “because I know them to be the fruit of a 
diseased imagination. Come, let us continue our walk,” she added, 


taking his arm kindly. 
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“ Ebba,” he cried, “I implore you to let me go! Ihave not the 
ower to tear myself away, unless you aid me.” 

“I’m glad to hear it,” she rejoined, “fur then I shall hold you 
fast.” 

“You know not what you do!” cried Auriol. “Release me! oh, 
release me!” 

“In a few moments the fit will be passed,” she rejoined. “ Let us 
walk towards the abbey.” 

“Tt is in vain to struggle against fate,” ejaculated Auriol, despair- 
ingly. 

And he suffered himself to be led in the direction proposed. 

Ebba continued to talk, but her discourse fell upon a deaf ear, and 
at last, she became silent too. In this way they proceeded along Mill- 
bank-street and Abingdon-street, until, turning off on the right, they 
found themselves before an old and partly-demolished building. By 
this time it had become quite dark, for the moon was hidden behind ‘a 
rack of clouds, but a light was seen in the upper story of the structure, 
occasioned no doubt, by a fire within it, which gave a very picturesque 
effect to the broken outline of the walls. 

Pausing fur a moment to contemplate the ruin, Ebba expressed a 
wish to enter it. Auriol offered no opposition, and passing through an 
arched doorway, and ascending a short, spiral, stone staircase, they 
presently artiv ed at a roofless chamber, which, it was evident, from the 
implements and rubbish laying about, was about to be razed to the 
ground. On one side, there was a large arch, partly bricked up, through 
which opened a narrow doorway, “though at some height from the 
ground. With this a plank communicated, while beneath it lay a 
great heap of stones, amongst which were some grotesque carved heads. 
In the centre of the chamber, was a large square opening, like the 
mouth of a trap-door, from which the top of a ladder projected, and 
near it stood a flaming brasier, which had cast forth the glare seen from 
below. Over the ruinous walls on the right, hung the crescent moon, 
now emerged from the cloud, and shedding a ghostly glimmer on the 
scene. 

“ What a strange place!” cried Ebba, gazing around with some ap- 
prehension. “It looks like a spot one reads of in romance. I wonder 
where that traps leads to?” 

“Tnto the vault beneath, no doubt,” replied Auriol. ‘ But why did 
we come hither?” 

As he spoke there was a sound like mocking laughter, but whence 
arising it was difficult to say. 

* Did you hear that sound?” cried Auriol. 

“It was nothing but the echo of langhter from the street,” she re- 
plied. “ You alarm yourself without reason, Auriol.” 

“ No, not without reason,” he cried. “I am in the power of a ter- 
rible being, who seeks to destroy you, and I know that he is at hand. 

Listen to me, Ebba, and however strange my recital may appear, 
do not suppose it the ravings of a madman, but be assured it is the 
truth.” 

, . — cried a deep voice, issuing apparently from the depths of 

the vauit, 
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« Some one spoke!” cried Ebba. “I begin to share your appre- 
hensions. Let us quit this place.” 

‘Come then,” said Auriol. 

“Not so fast,” cried a deep voice, 

And they beheld the mysterious owner of the black cloak, barting 
their passage out. 

“Ebba, you are mine!” cried the stranger. “ Auriol has brought 
you to me.” 

“Tt is false!” cried Auriol. “TI never will yield her to you.” 
‘“ ee your compact,” rejoined the stranger, with a mocking 
augh. 

“Oh, Auriol!’’ cried Ebba. “I fear for your soul. You have not 
made a compact with this fiend?” 

“He has,” replied the stranger, “and by that compact you are sur- 
rendered to me.” 

And, as he spoke, he advanced towards her, and enveloping her in 
his cloak, her cries were instantly stifled. 

“You shall not go!” cried Auriol, seizing him. Release her, or I 
renounce you wholly.” 
, a Fool !” cried the stranger, “since you provoke my wrath, take your 
oom. 

And he stamped on the ground. At this signal an arm was 
thrust from the trap-door, and Auriol’s hand was seized with an iron 

rasp. 

: While this took place, the stranger bore his lovely burden swiftl 
up the plank leading to the narrow doorway in the wall, and just as he 
was passing through it he pointed towards the sky, and shouted with a 
mocking smile to Auriol— 


“Behold! the moon is in her first quarter. My words are ful- 
filled!” 


And he disappeared. 

Auriol tried to disengage himself from the grasp. imposed upon him 
in vain. Uttering ejaculations of rage and despair, he was dragged 
forcibly Merwe 3 into the vault. 


X, 


THE STATUE AT CHARING CROSS. 


One morning, two persons took their way along Parliament-street, and 
Whitehall, and chatting as they walked, turned into the entrance of 
Spring-gardens, for the purpose of looking at the statue at Charing- 
cross. One of them was remarkable for his dwartish stature and strange 
withered features. The other was a man of middle size, thin, rather 
elderly, and with a sharp countenance, the’ sourness of which was 
redeemed by a strong expression of benevolence. He was clad in a 
black coat, rather rusty, but well-brushed, buttoned up to the chin, 
black tights, short drab gaiters, and wore a white neckcloth and 
spectacles. 

Mr. Loftus (for so he was called) was a retired merchant, of mode- 
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rate fortune, and lived in Abingdon-street. He was a bachelor, and 
therefore pleased himself; and being a bit of an antiquary, rambled 
about all day long, in search of some object of interest. His walk, on 
the present occasion, was taken with that view. 

“ By Jove! what a noble statue that is, Morse!” cried Loftus, 
gazing atit. “ The horse is magnificent—positively magnificent.” 

* | recollect when the spot was occupied by a gibbet, and when, in 
lieu of a statue, an effigy of the martyred monarch was placed there,” 
replied Morse. ‘ That was in the time of the Protectorate.” 

* You cannot get those dreams out of your head, Morse,” said 
Loftus, smiling. ‘ I wish I could persuade myself I had lived for two 
centuries and a half.” 

‘* Would you could have seen the ancient cross, which once stood 
there, erected by Edward the First, to his beloved wife, ‘ Eleanor of 
Castile,”” said Morse, heedless of the other’s remark. ‘* It was much 
mutilated, when I remember it; some of the pinnacles were broken, 
and the foliage defaced, but the statues of the queen were still standing 
in the recesses ; and altogether the effect was beautiful.” 

“It must have been charming,” observed Loftus, rubbing his hands ; 
“and, though I like the statue, I would much rather have had the old 
gothic cross. But how fortunate the former escaped destruction in 
Oliver Cromwell’s time.” 

“T can tell you how that came to pass, sir,” replied Morse; “ for I 
was assistant to John Rivers, the brasier, to whom the statue was 
sold.” 

‘* Ah! indeed!” exclaimed Loftus, “I have heard something of the 
story, but should like to have full particulars.” 

‘“* You shall hear them, then,” replied Morse. “ Yon statue, which, as 
you know, was cast by Hubert le Sueur, in 1633, was ordered by Par- 
liament to be sold and broken to pieces. Well, my master, John 
Rivers, being a staunch royalist, though he did not dare to avow his 

rinciples, determined to preserve it from destruction. Accordingly, 
he offered a good round sum for it, and was declared the purchaser. 
But how to dispose of it was the difficulty? He could trust none of 
his men but me, whom he knew to be as hearty a hater of the Round- 
heads, and as loyal to the memory of our slaughtered sovereign, as 
himself. Well, we digged a great pit, secretly, in the cellar, whither 
the statue had been conveyed, and buried it. The job occupied us 
nearly a month; and during that, time, my master collected together 
all the pieces of old brass he could procure. These he afterwards pro- 
duced, and declared they were the fragments of the statue. But the 
cream of the jest was to come. He began to cast handles of knives 
and forks in brass, giving it{out, that they were made from the metal of 
the statue. And plenty of ’em he sold too, for the Cavaliers bought 
"em as memorials of their martyred monarch, and the Roundheads as 
evidences of his fall. In this way he soon got back his outlay.” 

“Ha! ha! ha!’’ laughed Loftus. 

“ Well, in due season came the Restoration,” pursued Morse ; “and 
my master made known to King Charles the Second the treasure he 
had kept concealed for him. It was digged forth, placed in its old 
ow ene gs I forget whether the brasier was rewarded. I rather 
think not,” 
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“No matter,” cried Loftus, “he was sufficiently rewarded by the 
consciousness of having done a noble action. But let us go and exa- 
mine the sculpture on the pedestal more closely.” 

With this, he crossed over the road; and, taking off his hat, thrust 
his head through the iron railing surrounding the pedestal, while Morse, 
in order to point out the beauties of the sculpture with greater con- 
venience, mounted upon a stump beside him. 

You are aware that this is the work of Grinling Gibbons, sir ?” cried 
the dwarf. 

«To be sure I am,” replied Loftus—“to be sure. What fancy and 
gusto is displayed in the treatment of these trophies!” 

“The execution of the royal arms is equally admirable,” cried 
Morse. 

“ Never saw any thing finer,” rejoined Loftus—“ never, upon my 
life.” 

Every one knows how easily a crowd is collected in London, and it 
cannot be supposed that our two antiquaries would be allowed to pursue 
their investigations unmolested. Several ragged urchins got round 
them, and tried to discover what they were looking at, at the same time 
cutting their jokes upon them. These were speedily joined by a street- 
sweeper, rather young in the profession, a ticket-porter, a butcher's 
apprentice, an old Israelitish clothesman, a coalheaver, and a couple of 
charity-boys. 

“My eyes!” cried the street-sweeper, “only twig these coves. If 
they aint green ’uns, I’m done.” 

“Old Spectacles thinks he has found it all out,” remarked the porter; 
“ve shall hear wot it all means, by and by.” 

“ Plesh ma ’art,” cried the Jew, “vat two funny old genelmen. I 
vonder vat they thinks they sees ?”’ 

“T’ll tell ee, master,” rejoined the butcher’s apprentice; “ they’re a 
tryin’ vich on em can see farthest into a millstone.” 

‘¢ Only think of living all my life in London, and never examining 
this admirable work of art before!’ cried Loftus, quite unconscious 
that he had become the object of general curiosity. 

“Look closer at it, old gem’man,” cried the porter. ‘‘The nearer 
you get, the more you'll admire it.” 

“Quite true,” replied Loftus, fancying Morse had spoken; “ it'll 
bear the closest inspection.” 

“Tsay, Ned,” observed one of the charity boys to the other, ‘do 
you get over the railin’; they must ha’ dropped summat inside. See 
what it is.” 

“I’m afraid o’ spikin’ myself, Joe,” replied the other; “ but just give 
us a lift, and I'll try. 

“ Wot are you arter there, you young rascals!” cried the coalheaver, 
—‘come down, or I’ll send the perlice to you.” 

‘“ Wot two precious guys these is!” cried a ragamuffin lad, accom- 
panied by a bull-dog—“T’ve a good mind to chuck the little un off 
the post, and set Tartar at him. Here, boy, here!’ 

“That ’ud be famous fun, indeed, Spicer!’ cried another rapscallion 
behind him. 

“ Arrah! let’em alone, will you there, you young divils!” cried an 
Irish bricklayer ; ‘don’t you see they’re wt 8 two paiceable antiquaries.” 
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“Oh, ‘they’re antiquaries, are they?” screamed the little street- 
sweeper. “ Vell, I neversee the likes on’em afore; did you, Sam?” 

“‘ Never,” replied the porter. 

“Och, murther in Irish ! ye’re upsettin’ me, an’ all the fruits of my 
industry,” cried an applewoman, against whom the “+ had run 
his barrow. “ Divil seize ye for a careless wagabone! Why don’ t you 
look where ye’re goin’, and not dhrive into people in that way.’ 

‘« Axes pardon, Molly,” said the bricklayer ; ; ‘* but I was so interested 
in them antiquaries, that I didn’t obsarve ye.” 

‘* Antiquaries be hanged! what’s such warmint to me?” cried the 
applewoman, furiously. ‘* You've destroyed my day’s market, and bad 
luck to ye!’ 

‘¢ Well, never heed, Molly,” cried the good-natured bricklayer, «I'll 
make it up t’ye. Pick up your apples, and you shall have a dhrop of 
the craiter if you'll come along wid me. 

While this was passing, a stout gentleman came from the further side 
of the statue, and perceiving Loftus, cried— Why, brother-in-law, is 
that you?” 

But Loftus was too much engrossed to notice him, and continued to 
expatiate upon the beauty of the trophies. 

** What are you talking about, brother?” cried the stout gentleman. 

‘* Grinling Gibbons,’ ’ replied Loftus, without turning round. “ Horace 
Walpole said that no one before him could give to wood the airy light- 
ness of a flower, and here he has given it to a stone.” 

“ This may be all very fine, my good fellow,” said the stout gentle- 
man, seizing him by the ‘shoulder ; ; * but don’t you see the crowd you're 
collecting round you? You'll be mobbed presently.” 

‘‘Why, how the devil did you come here, brother Thorneycroft ?” 
cried Loftus, at last recognising him. 

‘** Come along, and I'll tell you,” replied the iron-merchant, dragging 
him away, while Morse followed closely behind them. “I’m so glad 
to have met you,” pursued Thorneycroft, as soon as they were clear of 
the mob; “ you'll be shocked to hear what has happened to your niece, 
Ebba.” 

‘Why, what as happened to her?” demanded Loftus. “ You 
alarm me. Out with it at once. I hate to be kept in suspense.” 

‘She has left me,” replied Thorneycroft—* left her old indulgent 
father—run away.” 

‘Run away!” exclaimed Loftus. ‘‘ Impossible! Tl not believe it 
—even from your lips.” 

“ Would it were not so!—but it is, alas! too true,” replied Thorney- 
croft, mournfully. ‘* And the thing was so unnecessary, for I would 
gladly have given her to the young man, My sole hope is that she has 
not utterly disgraced herself.” 

“No, she is too high principled for that,” cried Loftus. ‘* Rest easy 
on that score. But with whom has she run away ?” 

“With a young man named Auriol Darcy,” replied Thorneycroft. 
“ He was brought to my house under peculiar circumstances.” 

“T never heard of him,” said Loftus. 

“But I have,” interposed Morse ;—“ I've known him these two 
hundred years.” 
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“Eh day! who’s this?” cried Thorneycroft. 

« A crack-brain’d little fellow, whom I’ve engaged as valet,” replied 
Loftus. ‘‘ He fancies he was born in Queen Elizabeth’s time.” 

“It’s no fancy,” cried Morse. “I’m perfectly acquainted with 
Auriol Darcy’s history. He drank of the same elixir as myself.” 

«If you know him, can you give us a clue to find him?” asked 
Thorneycroft. 

“T'am sorry I cannot,” replied Morse. ‘I only saw him for a few 
minutes the other night, after I had been thrown into the Serpentine 
by the tall man in the black cloak.” 

“« What’s that you say?” cried Thorneycroft, quickly. ‘I have 
heard Ebba speak of a tall man in a black cloak having some 
mysterious connexion with Auriol. I hope that person has nothing to 
do with her disappearance.” 

“T shouldn’t wonder if he had, 
black gentleman to b———” 

“What !—who ?” demanded Thorneycroft. 

‘Neither more nor less than the devil,” replied Morse, mysteriously. 

“Pshaw! poh!” cried Loftus, I told you the poor fellow was 
half cracked.” 

At this moment, a roguish-looking fellow, with red whiskers and hair, 
and clad in a velveteen jacket with ivory buttons, who had been watch- 
ing the iron-merchant at some distance, came up, and touching his hat, 
said, ‘‘ Mr. Thorneycroft, I believe ?” 

“My name is Thorneycroft, fellow ‘” cried the iron-merchant, eyeing 
him askance. ‘“ And your name I fancy is Ginger?” 

“Exactly, sir,” replied the dog-fancier, again touching his hat, 
‘“ex-actly. I didn’t think you would rekilect me, sir. I bring you 
some news of your darter.” 

‘*Of Ebba!” exclaimed Thorneycroft, in a tone of deep emotion. 
‘“T hope your news is good.” 

‘« T wish it wos better for her sake as well as yours, sir,” replied the 
dog-fancier, gravely ; “ but I’m afeared she’s in werry bad hands.” 

‘** That she is, if she’s in the hands o’ the black gentleman,” observed 
Morse. 

“Vy, Old Parr, that ain’t you?” cried Ginger, gazing at him in 
astonishment. ‘* Vy, ’ow you are transmogrified, to be sure !” 

“ But what of my daughter?” cried Thorneycroft; ‘ where is she ? 
Take me to her, and you shall be well rewarded.” 

‘*T’ll do my best to take you to her, and without any reward, sir,” 
replied Ginger, ‘‘ for my heart bleeds for the poor young creater. As 
I said afore, she’s in dreadful bad hands.” 

‘Do you allude to Mr. Auriol Darcy?” cried Thorneycroft. 

‘* No, he’s as much a wictim of this infernal plot as your darter,” 
replied Ginger; **I thought him quite different at first—but I’ve 
altered my mind entirely since some matters has come to my 
knowledge,” 

“You alarm me greatly by these dark hints,” cried Thorneycroft. 
“What is to be done ?” 

“T shall know in a few hours,” replied Ginger. “I uint got the 
exact clue yet. But come to me at eleven o’clock to-night, at the 
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Turk’s Head, at the back o’ Shoreditch Church, and I'll put you on 
the right scent. You must come alone.” 

“T should wish this gentleman, my brother-in-law, to accompany 
me,” said Thorneycroft. 

“He couldn't help you,” replied Ginger.“ I'll take care to have 
plenty of assistance. It’s a dangerous business, and can only be ma- 
naged in a sartin way, and by a sartin person, and he’d object to an 


von but you. To-night, at eleven! Good by, Old Parr. Ve shall 
meet again ere long.” 


And without a word more, he hurried away. 
XI. 
PREPARATIONS. 


Own that same night, at the appointed hour, Mr. Thorneycroft re- 
paired to Shoreditch, and entering a narrow street behind the church, 
speedily discovered the Turk’s Head, at the door of which a hackney- 
coach was standing. He was shown by the landlord into a small back 
room, \in which three men were seated at a small table, smoking, and 
drinking gin-and-water, while a fourth was standing near the fire, 
with his back towards the door. The latter was a tall, powerfully- 
built man, wrapped in a rough great coat, and did not turn round on 
the iron-merchant’s entrance. 

“You are punctual, Mr. Thorneycroft,” said Ginger, who was one 
of the trio at the table; “and I’m happy to say, I’ve arranged every- 
thin’ for you, sir. My friends are ready to undertake the job. Only 
they vont do it on quite sich easy terms as mine.” 

The Tinker and the Sandman coughed slightly, to intimate their 
entire concurrence in Mr. Ginger’s remark. 

‘As I said to you this mornin’, Mr. Thorneycroft,” pursued Ginger, 
‘‘this is a difficult and a dangerous bus’ness, and there’s no knowin’ 
wot may come on it. But it’s your only chance o’ recoverin’ your 
darter.” 

“Yes, it’s your only chance,” echoed the Tinker. 

* Ve're about to risk our precious lives for you, sir,” said the Sand- 
man; ‘* so, in coorse, we expects a perportionate reward.” 

“If you enable me to regain my daughter, you shall not find me 
ungrateful,” rejoined the iron-merchant. 

‘*T must have a hundred pounds,” said the Tinker—* that’s my 
lowest.” 

** And mine, too,” said the Sandman. 


“T shall take nuffin’ but the glory, as I said afore,” remarked Gin- 


ger. ‘I’m sworn champion o’ poor distressed young damsils ; but my 
friends must make their own barg’ins.”’ 


“ Well, I assent,” returned Mr. Thorneycroft ; “and the sooner we 
set out the better.” 


“ Are you armed?” asked Ginger. 


“T have a brace of pistols in my pocket,” replied Thorneycroft. 


“All right then—ve’ve all got pops and cutlashes,” said Ginger. 
So let’s be off.” 
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As he spoke, the Tinker and Sandman arose; and the man in the 
rough great coat, who had hitherto remained with his back to them, 
turned round. To the iron-merchant’s surprise, he perceived that the 
face of this individual was covered with a piece of black crape. 

‘Who is this ?” he demanded, with some misgiving. 

“A friend,” replied Ginger. “ Vithout him ve could do nuffin’. 
His name is Reeks, and he is the chief man in our enterprise.” 

“ He claims a reward too, I suppose?” said Thorneycroft. 

“Twill tell you what reward I claim, Mr. Thorneycroft,” rejoined 
Reeks, in a deep, stern tone, “when all is over. Meantime, give me 
your solemn pledge, that whatever you may behold to-night, you will 
not divulge it.” 

“| give it,” replied the iron-merchant, “ provided always 

“No provision, sir,” interrupted the other, quickly. ‘“ You must 
swear to keep silence unconditionally, or I will not move a footstep 
with you ; and I alone can guide you where your daughter is detained.” 

“ Svear, sir; it is your only chance,” whispered Ginger. 

“Well, if it must be, Ido swear to keep silence,” rejoined Mr. 
Thorneycroft ; “ but your proceedings appear very mysterious,” 

“The whole affair is mysterious,” replied Reeks. “You must also 
consent to have a bandage passed over your eyes when you get into 
the coach.” 

“ Any thing more ?” asked the iron-merchant. 

“You must engage to obey my orders, without questioning, when we 
arrive at our destination,” rejoined Reeks, “ Otherwise, there is no 


chance of success.” 
“ Be it as you will,” returned Thorneycroft. “I must perforce 


agree.” 

“ All then is clearly understood,” said Reeks, “and we can now 
set out.” 

Upon this, Ginger conducted Mr. Thorneycroft to the coach, and as 
soon as the latter got into it, tied a handkerchief tightly over his eyes. 
In this state Mr. Thorneycroft heard the Tinker and the Sandman take 
their places near him, but not remarking the voice of Reeks, concluded 
that he must have got outside. 

The next moment, the coach was put in motion, and rattled over the 
stones at a rapid pace. It made many turns; but at length proceeded 
steadily onward, while, from the profound silence around, and the greater 
freshness of the air, Mr. Thorneycroft began to fancy they had 
gained the country. Not a word was spoken by any one during the 
ride. 

After a while, the coach stopped, the door was opened, and Mr, 
Thorneycroft was helped out. The iron-merchant expected his bandage 
would now be removed, but he was mistaken, for Reeks, taking his 
arm, drew him along at a quick pace. As they advanced, the 
iron-merchant’s conductor whispered him to be cautious, and, at the 
same time, made him keep close to a wall. A door was presently 
opened, and as soon as the party had passed through it, closed. 

The bandage was then removed from Thorneycroft’s eyes, and he 
found himself in a large and apparently neglected garden. Though 
the sky was cloudy, there was light enough to enable him to distinguish 
that they were near an old dilapidated mansion. 
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“ We are now arrived,” said Reeks to the iron-merchant, “ and you 
will have need of all your resolution.” 

«| will deliver her, or perish in the attempt,” said Thorneycroft, 
taking out his pistols. 

The others drew their cutlasses. 

“¢ Now then, follow me,” said Reeks, “ and act as I direct.” 

With this he struck into an alley formed by thick hedges of privet, 
which brought them to the back part of the house. Passing through a 
door, he entered the yard, and creeping cautiously along the wall, 
reached a low window which he contrived to open without noise. He 
then passed through it, and was followed by the others. 


XII, 


THE CHAMBER OF MYSTERY. 


We shall now return to the night of Ebba’s seizure by the mysterious 
stranger. Though almost deprived of consciousness by terror, the poor 
girl could distinguish from the movements of her captor, that she was 
borne down a flight of steps, or some steep descent, and then for: a 
considerable distance along level ground. She was next placed. in a 
carriage which was driven with great swiftness, and though it was 
impossible to conjecture in what direction she was conveyed, it seemed 
to her terrified imagination as if she were hurried down a precipice, 
and she expected every moment to be dashed in pieces. At length, 
the vehicle stopped, and she was lifted out of it, and carried alon 
a winding passage; after which the creaking of hinges announc 
that a door was opened. Having passed through it, she was deposited 
on a bench, when fright overmastering her, her senses completely for- 
sook her. 

On recovering, she found herself seated on a fauteuil covered with 
black velvet, in the midst of a gloomy chamber of vast extent, while 
beside her, and supporting her from falling, stood the mysterious and 
terrible stranger. He held a large goblet filled with some potent liquid 
to her lips, and compelled her to swallow a portion of it. The power- 
ful stimulant revived her, but, at the same time, produced a strange 
excitement, against which she struggled with ail her power. Her 
secutor again held the goblet towards her, while a sardonic smile played 
upon his features. 
= Drink!” he cried, “ it will restore you, and you have much to go 

ugh.” 

Ebba mechanically took the cup, and raised it to her lips, but 
noticing the stranger’s glance of exultation, dashed it to the ground. 

** You. have acted foolishly,” he said, sternly, “ the potion would 
have done you good.” 

Withdrawing her eyes from his gaze, which she felt exercise an 
irresistible influence over her, Ebba gazed fearfully round the chamber. 

It was vast and gloomy, and seemed like the interior of a sepulchre 
—the walls and ceiling being formed of black marble, while the floor 
was paved with the same material. Not far from where she sat, on an 
estrade, approached by a couple of steps, stood a table covered with 
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“ We are now arrived,” said Reeks to the iron-merchant, * and you 
will have need of all your resolution.” 

“© | will deliver her, or perish in the attempt,” said Thorneycroft, 
taking out his pistols. 

The others drew their cutlasses. 

‘« Now then, follow me,” said Reeks, “ and act as I direct.” 

With this he struck into an alley formed by thick hedges of privet, 
which brought them to the back part of the house. Passing through a 
door, he entered the yard, and creeping cautiously along the wall, 
reached a low window which he contrived to open without noise. He 
then passed through it, and was followed by the others. 


XII. 


THE CHAMBER OF MYSTERY. 


We shall now return to the night of Ebba’s seizure by the mysterious 
stranger. Though almost deprived of consciousness by terror, the poor 
girl could distinguish from the movements of her captor, that she was 
borne down a flight of steps, or some steep descent, and then for a 
considerable distance along level ground. She was next placed in a 
carriage which was driven with great swiftness, and though it was 
impossible to conjecture in what direction she was conveyed, it seemed 
to her terrified imagination as if she were hurried down a precipice, 
and she expected every moment to be dashed in pieces. At length, 
the vehicle stopped, and she was lifted out of it, and carried along 
a winding passage ; after which the creaking of hinges announced 
that a door was opened, Having passed through it, she was deposited 
on a bench, when fright overmastering her, her senses completely for- 
sook her. 

On recovering, she found herself seated on a fauteuil covered with 
black velvet, in the midst of a gloomy chamber of vast extent, while 
beside her, and supporting her from falling, stood the mysterious and 
terrible stranger. He helda large goblet tilled with some potent liquid 
to her lips, and compelled her to swallow a portion of it. The power- 
ful stimulant revived her, but, at the same time, produced a strange 
excitement, against which she struggled with ail her power. Her per- 
secutor again ‘held the goblet tow ards her, while a sardonic smile played 
upon his features. 


“ Drink!” he cried, “ it will restore you, and you have much to go 
through.” 

Ebba mechanically took the cup, and raised it to her lips, but 
noticing the stranger’s glance of exultation, dashed it to the ground. 

“You have acted foolishly,” he said, sternly, “ the potion would 
have done you good.” 

Withdrawing her eyes from his gaze, which she felt exercise an 
irresistible influence over her, Ebba eared fearfully round the chamber. 

It was vast and gloomy, and seemed like the interior of a sepulchre 
—the walls and ceiling being formed of black marble, while the floor 

was paved with the same material. Not far from where she sat, on an 
estrade, approached by a couple of steps, stood a table covered with 
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black velvet, on which was placed an immense lamp, fashioned like an 
imp supporting a cauldron on his outstretched wings. In this lamp 
were several burners, which cast a lurid light throughout the chamber. 
Over it hung a cap equally fantastically fashioned. A dagger, with a 
richly-wrought hilt, was stuck into the table; and beside it lay a 
strangely-shaped mask, an open book, an antique inkstand, and a piece 
of parchment, on which some characters were inscribed. Opposite 
these, stood a curiously-carved ebony chair. 

At the lower end of the room, which was slightly elevated above the 
rest, hung a large black curtain; and on the step, in the front of it, 
were placed two vases of jet. 

“What is behind that curtain?” shudderingly demanded Ebba of 
her companion. 

“You will see anon,” he replied. ‘ Meanwhile, seat yourself on 
that chair, and glance at the writing on the scroll.” 

Ebba did not move, but the stranger took her hand, and drew her to 
the seat. 

“Read what is written on that paper,” he cried, imperiously. 

Ebba glanced at the document, and a shudder aoe 4 over her 
frame. 

“ By this,” she cried—‘“ I surrender myself, soul and body, to 
you 2” 

“ You do,” replied the stranger. 

‘“‘T have committed no crime that can place me within the power of 
the Fiend,” cried Ebba, falling upon her knees. “ I call upon Heaven 
for protection! Avaunt!” 

As the words were uttered, the cap suddenly fell upon the lamp, 
and the chamber was buried in profound darkness. Mocking laughter 
rang in her ears, succeeded by wailing cries inexpressibly dreadful to 
hear. 

Ebba continued to pray fervently for her own deliverance, and for 
that of Auriol. In the midst of her supplications she was aroused by 
strains of music of the most exquisite sweetness, proceeding appa~- 
rently from behind the curtain, and while listening to these sounds she 
was startled by a deafening crash as if a large gong had been stricken. 
The cover of the lamp was then slowly raised, and the burners blazed 
forth as before, while from the two vases in front of the curtain, arose 
clouds of incense, filling the chamber with stupifying fragrance. 

Again the gong was stricken, and Ebba looked round towards the 
curtain. Above each vase towered a gigantic figure, wrapped in a long 
black cloak, the lower part of which was concealed by the thick va- 
pour. Hoods, like the cowls of monks, were drawn over the heads of 
these grim and motionless figures; mufflers enveloped their chins, and 
they wore masks, from the holes of which gleamed eyes of unearthly 
brightness. Their hands were crossed upon their breasts. Between 
them squatted two other spectral forms, similarly cloaked, hooded, and 
masked, with their gleaming eyes fixed upon her, and their skinny fingers 
pointed derisively at her. ; 

Behind the curtain was placed a strong light, which showed a wide 
staircase of black marble, leading to some upper chamber, and at the 
same time threw the reflection of a gigantic figure upon the drapery, 
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while a hand, the finger of which pointed towards her, was thrust from 
an opening between its folds. 

Forcibly averting her gaze, Ebba covered her eyes with her hands, 
but looking up again after a brief space, beheld an ebon door at the 
side revolve upon its hinges, and give entrance to three female figures, 
robed in black, hooded and veiled, and having their hands folded, in a 
melancholy manner, across their breasts. Slowly and noiselessly ad- 
vancing, they halted within a few paces of her. 

** Who, and what are ye ?” she cried, wild with terror. 

‘“« The victims of Auriol!” replied the figure on the right. ‘“ As we 
are, such will you be ere long.” 

‘« What crime have you committed ?”” demanded Ebba. 

‘* We have loved him,” replied the second figure. 

Ts that a crime?” cried Ebba. “If so, I am equally culpable 
with you.” 

‘* You will share our doom,” replied the third figure. 

‘‘ Heaven have mercy upon me!” exclaimed the agonised girl, 
dropping upon her knees. 

At this moment, a terrible voice from behind the curtain exclaimed— 

“Sign, or Auriol is lost for ever.” 

“1 cannot yield my soul, even to save him,” cried Ebba, dis- 
tractedly. 

‘* Witness his chastisement then!” cried the voice. 

And as the words were uttered, a side door was opened on the oppo- 
site side, and Auriol was dragged forth from it by two masked person- 
ages, who looked like familiars of the Inquisition. 

‘Do not yield to the demands of this fiend, Ebba!” cried Auriol, 
gazing at her distractedly. 

‘* Will you save him before he is cast, living, into the tomb ?” cried 
the voice. 

And at the words, a heavy slab of marble rose slowly from the floor 
near where Ebba sat, and disclosed a dark pit beneath. 

Ebba gazed into the abyss with indescribable terror. 

“ There he will be immured, unless you sign,” cried the voice ; ‘“‘ and, 
as he is immortal, he will endure an eternity of torture.” 

‘I cannot save him so, but I may precede him,” cried Ebba. And 
throwing her hands aloft, she flung herself into the pit. 

A fearful cry resounded through the chamber. It broke from Auriol, 
who vainly strove to burst from those who held him, and precipitate 
himself after Ebba. 

Soon after this, and while Auriol was gazing into the abyss, a tongue 
of blue flame arose from it, danced for a moment in the air, and then 
vanished. No sooner was it gone, than a figure shrouded in black ha- 
biliments, and hooded and muffled up like the three other female forms, 
slowly ascended from the vault, apparently without support, and re- 
mained motionless at its brink. 

“ Ebba!” exclaimed Auriol, in a voice of despair. ‘*Is it you ?” 

The figure bowed its head, but spoke not. ; 

“Sign!” thandered the voice. ‘ Your attempt at self-destruction 
has placed you wholly in my power. Sign !” 

At this injunction, the figure moved slowly towards the table, and to 
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his unspeakable horror, Auriol beheld it take up the pen, and write upon 
the parchment. He bent forward, and saw that the name inscri 
thereon was Espa THorneycrorr. 

The groan to which he gave utterance was echoed by a roar of dia- 
bolical laughter. 

The figure then moved slowly away, and ranged itself with the other 
veiled forms. 

“ All is accomplished,” cried the voice. ‘* Away with him !” 

On this, a terrible clangour was heard ; the lights were extinguished; 
and Auriol was dragged through the doorway from which he had been 
brought forth. 

END OF THE FIRST BOOK. 





INTERMEAN—1800. 


I. 
THE TOMB OF THE ROSICRUCIAN. 


On the night of the Ist of March, i800, and at a late hour, a man, 
wrapped in a large horseman’s cloak, and of strange and sinister ap- 
pearance, entered an old, deserted house in the neighbourhood of 
Stepney Green. He was tall, carried himself very erect, and seemed 
in the full vigour of early manhood; but his features had a worn and 
ghastly look, as if bearing the stamp of long-indulged and frightful 
excesses, while his dark gleaming eyes gave him an expression almost 
diabolical. 

This person had gained the house from a garden behind it, and now 
stood in a large dismantled hall, from which a broad oaken staircase, 
with curiously-carved banisters, led to a gallery, and thence to the 
upper chambers of the habitation. Nothing could be more dreary than 
the aspect of the place. The richly-moulded ceiling was festooned with 
spiders’ webs, and in some places had fallen in heaps upon the floor; 
the glories of the tapestry upon the walls were obliterated by damps; 
the squares of black and white marble, with which the hall was paved, 
were loosened, and quaked beneath the footsteps; the wide and empty ~ 
fire-place yawned like the mouth of a cavern; the bolts of the closed 
windows were rusted in their. sockets; and the heaps of dust before 
the outer door, proved that long years had elapsed since any one had 
passed through it. agrees bagi 

Taking a dark lantern from beneath his cloak, the individual in ques- 
tion gazed for a moment around him, and then, with a sardonic smile 
playing upon his features, directed his steps towards a room on the 
right, the door of which stood open. 

This chamber, which was large, and cased with oak, was wholiy un- 
furnished, like the hall, and in an equally dilapidated condition. The 
only decoration remaining on its walls was the portrait of a venerable 
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personage in the cap and gown of Henry the Eighth’s time, painted 
against a panel—a circumstance which had probably saved it from 
destruction—and beneath it, fixed in another panel, a plate of brass, 
covered with mystical characters and symbols, and inscribed with the 
name €pprianus de Rougemont, Fra. R.C. The same name likewise 
— upon a label beneath the portrait, with the date, 1550. 

ausing before the portrait, the young man threw the light of the 
lantern full upon it, and revealed features somewhat resembling his own 
in form, but of a severe and philosophic cast. In the eyes alone could 
be discerned the peculiar and terrible glimmer which distinguished his 
own glances. 

After regarding the portrait for some time fixedly, he thus addressed 
it:— 

‘‘ Dost hear me, old ancestor?’ he cried. “I, thy descendant, Cy- 
ere de Rougemont, call upon thee to point out where thy gold is 

idden? I know that thou wert a brother of the Rosy Cross—one of 
the iiluminati—and didst penetrate the mysteries of nature, and enter 
the region of light. I know, also, that thou wert buried in this house 
with a vast treasure; but though I have made diligent search for it, 
and others have searched before me, thy grave has never yet been dis- 
covered! Listen to me! Methought Satan appeared to me in a 
dream, last night, and bade me come hither, and I should find what I 
sought. The conditions he proposed were, that I should either give 
him my own soul, or win him that of Auriol Darcy. I assented. Iam 
here. Where is thy treasure ?” 

After a pause, he struck the portrait with his clenched hand, exclaim- 
ing, in a loud voice— 

‘Dost hear me, I say, old ancestor? I call on thee to give me thy 
treasure. Dost hear, I say?” 

And he repeated the blow with greater violence. 

Disturbed by the shock, the brass-plate beneath the picture started 
from its place, and fell to the ground. 

“* What is this ?” cried Rougemont, gazing into the aperture left by 
the plate. ‘‘ Ha!—my invocation has been heard 2” 

And, snatching up the lantern, he discovered, at the bottom of a 
little recess about two feet deep, a stone, with an iron ring in the centre 
of it. Uttering a joyful cry, he seized the ring, and drew the stone for- 
ward without difficulty, disclosing an open space beyond it. 

“This, then, is the entrance to my ancestor’s tomb,” cried Rouge- 
mont, “there can be no doubtof it. The old Rosicrucian has kept his 
secret well; but the devil has helped me to wrest it from him. And 
now to procure the necessary implements, in case, as is not unlikely, I 
should experience further difficulty.” 

With this, he hastily quitted the room, but returned almost imme- 
diately with a mallet, a lever, and a pitch-fork ; armed with which and 
the lantern, he crept through the aperture. This done, he found him- 
self at the head of a stone staircase, which he descended, and came to 
the arched entrance of a vault. The door, which was of stout oak, 
was locked, but holding up the light towards it, he read the follow- 
ing inscription :— 

POST C.C.L. ANNOS PATEBO, 1550. 
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“ In two hundred and fifty years I shall open!” cried Rougemont, 
“and the date 1550—why the exact time is arrived. Old Cyprian 
must have foreseen what would happen, and evidently intended to 
make me his heir. There was no occasion for the devil's interference. 
And see the key is in the lock. So!” And he turned it, and pushing 
— the door with some force, the rusty hinges gave way, and it fell 
inwards. 

From the aperture left by the fallen door, a soft and silvery light 
streamed forth, and, stepping forward, Rougemont found himself in a 
spacious vault, from the ceiling of which hung a large globe of crystal, 
containing in its heart a little flame, which diffused radiance, gentle as 
that of the moon, around. This, then, was the ever-burning lamp of 
the Rosicrucians, and Rougemont gazed at it with astonishment. Two 
hundred and fifty years had elapsed since that wondrous flame had 
been lighted, and yet it burnt on brightly as ever. Hooped round the 
globe was a serpent with its tail in its mouth—an emblem of eternity— 
wrought in purest gold; while above it were a pair of silver wings, in 
allusion to the soul. Massive chains of the more costly metal, fashioned 
like twisted snakes, served as suspenders to the lamp. 

But Rougemont’s astonishment at this marvel quickly gave way to 
other feelings, and he gazed around the vault with greedy eyes. 

It was a septilateral chamber, about eight feet high, built of stone, 
and supported by beautifully groined arches. The surface of the 
masonry was as smooth and fresh as if the chisel had only just left it. 

In six of the corners were placed large chests, ornamented with iron- 
work of the most exquisite workmanship, and these Rougemont’s 
imagination pictured as filled with inexhaustible treasure ; while in the 
seventh corner, near the door, was a beautiful little piece of monu- 
mental sculpture in white marble, representing two kneeling and hooded 
figures, holding a veil between them, which partly concealed, the en- 
trance to a small recess, On one of the chests, opposite the monument 
just described, stood a strangely-formed bottle, anda cup of antique 
workmanship, both incrusted with gems. 3 

The walls were covered with circles, squares, and diagrams, and in 
some places were ornamented with grotesque carvings. In the centre 
of the vault, was a round altar, of black marble, covered with a plate 
of gold, on which Rougemont read the following inscription :-— 


Woe uniberst compendium unius mihi sepulcrum feci. 


‘“‘ Here, then, old Cyprian lies,” he cried. 

And, prompted by some irresistible impulse, he seized the altar b 
the upper rim, and overthrew it. The heavy mass of marble fell- wit 
a thundering crash, breaking asunder the flag beneath it.’ It might be 
the reverberation of the vaulted roof, but a deep groan seemed to re- 
proach the young man for his sacrilege. Undeterred, however, by this 
warning, Rougemont placed the point of the lever between the inter- 
stices of the broken stone, and, exerting all his strength, speedily raised 
the fragments, and laid open the grave. mn 

Within it, in the garb he wore in life, with his white beard streaming 
to his waist, lay the uncoffined body of his ancestor, Cyprian de Rouge- 
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mont. The corpse had evidently been carefully embalmed, and the 
features were unchanged by decay. Upon the breast, with the hands 
placed over it, lay a large book, bound in black vellum, and fastened 
with brazen clasps. Instantly possessing himself of this mysterious- 
looking volume, Rougemont knelt upon the nearest chest, and opened 
it. Buthe was disappointed in his expectation. All the pages he ex- 
amined were filled with cabalistic characters, which he was totally unable 
to decipher. 

At length, however, he chanced upon one page, the import of which 
he comprehended, and he remained for some time absorbed in its con- 
templation, while an almost fiendish smile played upon his features. 

“ Aha!” he exclaimed, closing the volume. ‘I see now the cause 
of my extraordinary dream. My ancestor’s wondrous power was of in- 
fernal origin—the result, in fact, of a compact with the Prince of Dark- 
ness. But what care | for that? Give me wealth—no matter what 
source it comes from!—ha ! ha!” 

And seizing the lever, he broke open the chest beside him. It was 
filled with bars of silver. The next he visited in the same way was full 
of gold. The third was laden with pearls and precious stones; and 
the rest contained treasure to an incalculable amount. Rougemont 
gazed at them in transports of joy. 

* At length IL have my wish,” he cried. ‘‘ Boundless wealth, and 
therefore boundless power is mine, I can riot in pleasure—riot in ven- 
geance. As to my soul, I will run the risk of its perdition; but it 
shall go hard if I destroy not that of Auriol. His love of play and his 
passion of Edith Talbot shall be the means by which I will work. But 
I must not neglect another agent which is offered me. That bottle, I 
have learnt from yon yolume, contains an iofernal potion, which, with- 
out destroying life, shatters the brain, and creates maddening fancies. 
It will well serve my purpose ; and I thank thee, Satan, for the gift.” 


Il. 


THE COMPACT. 


Anovt two months after this occurrence, and near midnight, a 
young man was hurrying along Pall Mall, with a look of the wildest 
despair, when his headlong course was suddenly arrested by a strong 
grasp, while a familiar voice sounded in his ear. 

“It is useless to meditate self-destruction, Auriol Darcy,” cried the 
person who had checked him. ‘If you find life a burden, I can 
make it tolerable,to you.” 

Turning round at the appeal, Auriol beheld a tall man, wrapped in 
a long black cloak, whose siuister features were well known to him. 

‘* Leave me, Rougemont!” he cried, fiercely, 1 want no society— 
above all, not yours. You know very well that you have ruined me, 
and that nothing more is to be got from me. Leave me, I say, or I 
may do you a mischief.” 

“Tut, tut, Auriol, I am your friend!” replied Rougemont. “I 
propose to relieve your distress.” 
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mont. The corpse had evidently been carefully embalmed, and the 

features were unchanged by decay. Upon the breast, with the hands 
placed over it, lay a large book, bound in black vellum, and faste ned 
with brazen clasps. Inst: intly possessing himself of this mysterious- 
looking volume, Rougemont knelt upon the nearest chest, and opened 
it. Bathe was disappointed in his expectation, All the pages he ex- 
amined were tilled with cabalistic characters, which he was totally unable 
to ce cipher. 

At length, however, he chanced upon one page, the import of which 
he comprehended, and he remained for some time absorbed in its econ- 
templation, while an almost fiendish smile played upon his features. 

* Aha!” he exclaimed, closing the volume. “T see now the cause 
of my extraordinary dream. My ancestor's wondrous power was of in- 
ferual origin—the result, in fact, of a compact with the Prince of Dark- 
ness. But what care I for that? Give me wealth—no matter what 
source it comes from!—ha ! ha!” 

And seizing the lever, he broke open the chest beside him. It was 
filled with bars of silver. The next he visited in the same way was full 

feold. The third was laden with pearls and precious stones; and 
the rest contained treasure to an inealeulable amount. Rougemont 
gazed at them in transports of joy. 

At length L have my wish,” he cried. ‘* Boundless wealth, and 
aan fore boundless power is mime. Lean riot in pleasure—riot in ven- 
veance. As to my soul, I will run the risk of its perdition ; but it 
shall go hard if I destroy not that of Auriol. His love of play and his 
passion of Edith Talbot shall be the means by which I will work. But 
1 must not neglect another agent which is offered me. That bottle, I 
have learnt from yon volume, contains an iofernal potion, which, with- 
out destroying life, shatters the brain, and creates maddening fancies. 
It will well serve my purpose ; and I thank thee, Satan, for the eift.’ 
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Anovur two months after this occurrence, and near midnight, a 
young man was hurrying along Pall Mall, with a look of the wildest 
despair, when his he: adlong course was suddenly arrested by a strong 
grasp, while a familiar voice sounded tn his ear. 

“It is useless to meditate self-destruction, Auriol Darcy,” cried the 
person who hi id checked him. ‘If you find life a burden, I can 
make it tolerable,to you.” 

Turning round at the appeal, Auriol beheld a tall man, wrapped in 
a loug black cloak, whose sinister features were well known to him. 

‘* Leave me, Rougemont!” he cried, fiercely. ‘I want no society— 
above all, not yours. You know very well that you have ruined me, 
and that nothing more is to be got from me. Leave me, I say, or I 
may do you a mischief.” 

‘Tut, tut, Auriol, I am your friend!” replied Rougemont. “I 
propose to relieve your distress.” 
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«¢ Will you give me back the money you have won from me?” cried 
Auriol. ‘‘ Will you pay my inexorable creditors? Will you save me 
from a prison 

‘¢ J will do all this, and more,” replied Rougemont. “I will make 

ou one of the richest men in London.” 

‘¢ Spare your insulting jests, sir,” cried Auriol. ‘‘ Iam in no mood 
to bear them.” 

‘Tam not jesting,” rejoined Rougement. ‘“ Come with me, and 

you shall be convinced of my sincerity. 
" Auriol, at length, assented, and they turned into Saint James’s 
Square, and paused before a magnificent house. Rougemont ascended 
the steps. Auriol, who had accompanied him almost mechanically, 
gazed at him with astonishment. 

‘“* Do you live here ?” he inquired, 

‘“ Ask no questions,” replied Rougemont, knocking at the door, 
which was instantly opened by a hall porter, while other servants in rich 
liveries appeared at a distance, Rougemont addressed a few words in 
an undertone to them, and they instantly bowed respectfully to Auriol, 
while the foremost of them led the way up a magnificent staircase. 

All this was a mystery to the young man, but he followed his con- 
ductor without a word, and was presently ushered into a gorgeously- 
furnished and brilliantly-illuminated apartment. 

The servant then left them; and as soon as he was gone, Auriol ex- 
claimed—* Is it to mock me that you have brought me hither ?” 

‘* To mock you—no,” replied Rougemont. “I have told you that 
I mean to make you rich. But you look greatly exhausted. A glass 


of wine will revive you.” 
And as he spoke, he stepped towards a small cabinet, and took 


from it a curiously-shaped bottle and a goblet. 
“Taste this wine—it has been long in our family,” he added, 


filling the cup. 
“It is a strange, bewildering drink,” cried Auriol, setting down the 


empty goblet, and passing his hand before his eyes. 

“You have taken it upon an empty stomach—that is all,” said 
Rougement. ‘ You will be better anon.” 

“T feel as if I were going mad,” cried Auriol. ‘It is some 


damnable potion you have given me.” ml 
“Ha! ha!” laughed Rougemont. “It reminds you of the elixir 


you once quaffed—eh !” 
“A truce to this raillery!” cried Auriol, angrily. ‘I have said 


I am no mood to bear it.” 
“ Pshaw! I mean no offence,” rejoined the other, changing his 


manner, ‘ What think you of this house ?” 
“That it is magnificent,” replied Auriol, gazing around. “I envy 
you its possession.” 
“ It shall be yours, if you please,” replied Rougemont. 


“Mine! you are mocking me again.” 
‘‘ Not in the least. You shall buy it from me if you please.” 


“ At what price?” asked Auriol, bitterly. 
‘‘ At a price you can easily pay,” replied the other. “Come this 


way, and we will conclude the bargain.” 
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Proceeding towards the further end of the room, they entered a 
small exquisitely-furnished chamber, surrounded with sofas of the 
most luxurious description. In the midst was a table, on which writing 
materials were placed. 

“ It were a fruitless boon to give you this house, without the means 
of living in it,” said Rougemont, carefully closing the door, “This 
pocket-book will furnish you with them,” 

‘* Notes to an immense amount !” cried Auriol, opening the pocket- 
book, and glancing at its contents. 

‘They are yours, together with the house,” cried Rougemont, « if 
you will but sign a compact with me.” 

“A compact!” cried Auriol, regarding him with a look of unde- 
finable terror. ‘* Who, and what are you 2” 

‘* Some men would call me the devil!” replied Rougemont, care- 
lessly. ‘“ But you know me too well to suppose that I merit such a 
designation. I offer you wealth. What more could you require ?” 

“ But upon what terms ?” demanded Auriol. 

“ The easiest imaginable,” replied the other. ‘‘ You shall judge for 
yourself.” 

And as he spoke, he opened a writing-desk upon the table, and took 
from it a parchment. 

“Sit down,” he added, “ and read this.” 

Auriol complied, and as he scanned the writing he became trans- 
fixed with fear and astonishment, while the pocket-book dropped from 
his grasp. 

Afters while, he looked up at Rougemont, who was leaning over his 
shoulder, and whose features were wrinkled with a derisive smile. 

“Then you are the Fiend 2” he cried. 

“If you will have it so—certainly,” replied the other. 

“You are Satan in the form of the man I once knew,” cried Auriol. 
“ Avaunt! I will have no dealings with you.” 

“T thought you wiser than to indulge in such idle fears, Darcy,” re- 
joined the other, “Granting even your silly notion of me to be cor- 
rect, why need you be alarmed? You are immortak” 

“True,” rejoined Auriol, thoughtfully, “ but yet——” 

‘* Pshaw !”” rejoined the other, “sign, and have done with the mat- 
ter.” 

“ By this compact, I am bound to deliver a victim—a female victim 
—whenever you shall require it,” cried Auriol. 

“ Precisely,” replied the other, “ you can have no difficulty in ful- 
filling that condition.” 

“ But if I fail in doing so, I am doomed 

“ But you will not fail,” interrupted the other, lighting a taper, and 
sealing the parchment. “ Now sign it.” 

Auriol mechanically took the pen, and gazed fixedly on the docu- 
ment. 

¥ I shall bring eternal destruction on myself if I sign it,” he mut- 
tered. 

“ A stroke of the pen will rescue you from utter ruin,” said Rouge- 
mont, leaning over his shoulder. “Riches and happiness are yours. 
You will not have such another chance.” 
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“Tempter !” cried Auriol, hastily attaching his signature to the pa- 
per. But he instantly started back aghast at the fiendish laugh Pe 
rung in his ears, 

‘*T repent—give it me back !” he cried, endeavouring to snatch the 

archment, which Rougemont thrust into his bosom. 

“Tt is too iate!”’ cried the latter, in a triumphant tone. “ You are 
mine—irredeemably mine.” 

‘‘Ha!” exclaimed Auriol, sinking back on the couch, 

‘«T leave you in possession of your house,” pursued Rougemont; 
“but I shall return in a week, when I shall require my first victim.” 

“Your first victim! oh, Heaven!” exclaimed Auriol. 

“Ay, and my choice falls on Edith Talbot!” replied Rougemont.” 

‘* Edith Talbot!” exclaimed Auriol, “she your victim! Think you I 
would resign her I love better than life to you ?” 

“It is because she loves you that I have chosen her,” rejoined 
Rougemont, with a bitter laugh. ‘* And such will ever be the case 
with you. Seek not to love again, for your passion will be fatal to the 
object of it. When the week has elapsed, I shall require Edith at your 
hands. Till then, farewell!” 

“Stay!” cried Auriol. ‘‘I break the bargain with thee, fiend, I will 
have none of it. I abjure thee.” 

And he rushed wildly after Rougemont, who had already gained the 
larger chamber ; but, ere he could reach him, the mysterious individual 
had passed through the outer door, and whea Auriol emerged upon the 
gallery, he was nowhere to be seen. 

Several servants immediately answered the frantic shouts of the young 
man, and informed him that Mr. Rougemont had quitted the house 
some moments ago, telling them that theic master was perfectly satis- 
fied with the arrangements he had made for him. 

‘‘And we hope nothing has occurred to alter your opinion, sir?” 
said the hall porter. 

‘‘ You are sure Mr. Rougemont is gone ?” cried Auriol. 

‘* Oh, quite sure, sir,” cried the hall porter. “I helped him on with 
his cloak, myself. He said he should return this day week.” 

‘If he comes I will not see him,” cried Auriol, sharply, “ mind 
that. Deny meto him; and on no account whatever let him enter 
the house.” } 

‘‘ Your orders shall be strictly obeyed,” replied the porter, staring 
with surprise. 

‘‘ Now, leave me,” cried Auriol. 

And as they quitted him, he added, in a tone and with a gesture 
of the deepest despair, ‘ All precantions are useless. I am indeed 
lost!” 


III. 


IRRESOLUTION. 


On returning to the cabinet, where his fatal compact with Rouge- 
mont had been signed, Auriol perceived the pocket-book lying on the 
floor near the table, and, taking it up, he was about to deposit it in the 
writing-desk, when an irresistible impulse prompted him once more to 
examine its contents. Unfolding the roll of notes, he counted them, 
and found they amounted to more than a hundred thousand pounds. 
The sight of so much wealth, and the thought of the pleasure and the 
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er it would procure him, gradually dispelled his fears, and arising in 
a transport of delight, he exclaimed—*“ Yes, yes—all obstacles are now 
removed! When Mr. Talbot finds I am become thus wealthy, he will 
no longer refuse me his daughter. But 1 am mad,” he added, sud- 
denly checking himself—** worse than mad, to indulge such hopes. If 
it be indeed the fiend to whom I have sold myself, [ have no hel 
from perdition! If it be man, I am scarcely less terribly fettered. In 
either case, I will not remain here longer; nor will I avail mvself of. 
this accursed money, which has tempted me to my undoing.” ~ 

And, hurling the pocket-book to the further end of the room, he 
was about to pass through the door, when a mocking laugh arrested 
him. He looked round with astonishment and dread, but could see no 
one. Aftera while, he again moved forward, but a voice, which he 
recognised as that of Rougemont, called upon him to stay. 

‘* It will be in vain to fly,” said the unseen speaker. ‘“ You cannot 
escape me. Whether you remain here or not—whether you use the 
wealth I have given you, or leave it behind you—you cannot annul 
your bargain. With this knowledge, you are at liberty to go. But, 
remember, on the seventh night from this I shall require Edith Talbot 
from you !” 

«‘ Where are you, fiend?” demanded Auriol, gazing around, furi- 
ously. ‘* Show yourself, that I may confront you.” 

A mocking laugh was the only response deigned to this injunction. 

“ Give me back the compact,” cried Auriol, imploringly. “ It was 
signed in ignorance. I knew not the price I was to pay for your assist- 
ance. Wealth is of no value to me without Edith.” 

‘* Without wealth you could not obtain her,” replied the voice. 
‘« You are only, therefore, where you were. But you will think better 
of the bargain to-morrow. Meanwhile, I counsel you to place the 
money you have so unwisely cast from you, safely under lock and key, 
and to seek repose. You will awaken with very different thoughts in 
the morning.” 

‘How am [I to account for my sudden accession of wealth ?” in- 

uired Auriol, after a pause. 

“You a gambler, and ask that question!” returned the unseen 
speaker, with a bitter laugh. ‘* But { will make your mind easy on 
that score. As regards the house, you will find a regular conveyance 
of it within that writing-desk, while the note lying on the table, which 
bears your address, comes from me, and announces the payment 
of a hundred and twenty thousand pounds to you, as a debt of 
honour. You see I have provided against every difficulty. And now, 
farewell !” 

The voice was then hushed; and though Auriol addressed several 
other questions to the unseen speaker, no answer was returned him. 

After some moments of irresolution, Auriol once more took up the 

ket-book, and deposited it in the writing-desk, in which he found, 
as he had been led to expect, a deed conveying the house to him. He 
then opened the note lying upon the table, and found its contents 
accorded with what had just been told him. Placing it with the 
pocket-book, he locked the writing-desk, exclaiming, “ It is useless to 
struggle further—I must yield to fate!” 

This done, he went into the adjoining room, and, casting his eyes 
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about, remarked the antique bottle and flagon. The latter was filled 
to the brim—how or with what, Auriol paused not to examine; but 
seizing the cup with desperation, he placed it to his lips, and emptied 
it at a draught. 

A species of intoxication, but pleasing as that produced by opium, 
presently succeeded. All his fears left him, and in their place the 
gentlest and most delicious fancies arose. Surrendering himself de- 
lightedly to their influence, he sank upon a couch, and for some time 
was wrapped in a dreamy elysium, imagining himself wandering with 
Edith Talbot in a lovely garden, redolent of sweets, and vocal with the 
melody of birds. Their path led through a grove, in the midst of 
which was a fauntain; and they were hastening towards its marble 
brink, when all at once Edith uttered a scream, and starting back, 

inted to a large black snake lying before her, and upon which she 
would have trodden the next moment. Auriol sprang forward, and 
tried to crush the reptile with his heel; but, avoiding the blow, it 
coiled around his leg, and plunged its venom teeth into his flesh. 
The anguish occasioned by the imaginary wound roused him from 
his slumber, and looking up, he perceived that a servant was in at- 
tendance. 

Bowing obsequiously, the man inquired whether he had occasion for 
any thing. 

‘Show me to my bedroom—that is all I require,” replied Auriol, 
scarcely able to shake off the effect of the vision. 

And, getting up, he followed the man, almost mechanically, out of 
the room. 


IV. 
EDITH TALBOT. 


Ir was late when Auriol arose on the following morning. At first 
finding himself in a large and most luxuriously furnished chamber, he 
was at a loss to conceive how he came there, and it was some time 
before he could fully recall the mysterious events of the previous night. 
As had been foretold, however, by Rougemont, his position did not 
cause him so much anxiety as before. 

After attiring himself, he descended to the lower apartments, in one 
of which a sumptuous breakfast awaited him; and having partaken of 
it, he took a complete survey of the house, and found it larger and 
more magnificent even than he had supposed it. He next supplied 
himself from the pocket-book with a certain sum, for which he fancied 
he might have occasion in the course of the day, and sallied forth. His 
first business was to procure a splendid carriage and horses, and to 
order some new and rich habiliments to be made with the utmost expe- | 
dition. 

He then proceeded towards May Fair, and knocked at the door of a 
large house at the upper end of Curzon-street. His heart beat vio- 
lently as he was shown into an elegant drawing-room, and his trepi- 
dation momently increased, until the servant reappeared, and expressed 
his regret that he had misinformed him in stating that Miss Talbot was 
at home. Both she and Mr. Talbot, he said, had gone about half an 
hour ago, Auriol looked incredulous, but, without making any remark, 
departed. Hurrying home, he wrote a few lines to Mr. Talbot, an- 
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nouncing the sudden and extraordinary change in his fortune, and for- 
mally demanding the hand of Edith. He was about to despatch this 
letter, when a note was brought him by his servant. It was from Edith. 
Having ascertained his new address from his card, she wrote to assure 
him of her constant attachment, Transported by this proof of her 
affection, Auriol half devoured the note with kisses, and instantly sent 
off his own letter to her father—merely adding a few words to say that 
he would call for an answer on the morrow, But he had not to wait 
thus long fora reply. Ere an hour had elapsed, Mr. Talbot brought 
it in person. 

Mr. Talbot was a man of about sixty—tall, thin, and penile like 
in deportment, with gray hair, and black eyebrows, which lent consi- 
derable expression to the orbs beneath them. His complexion was a 
bilious brown, and he possessed none of the good looks which in his 
daughter had so captivated Auriol, and which it is to be presumed, 
therefore, she inherited from her mother, 

A thorough man of the world, though not an unamiable person, 
Mr. Talbot was entirely influenced by selfish considerations. He had 
hitherto looked with an unfavourable eye upon Auriol’s attentions to 
his daughter, from a notion that the connexion would be very un- 
desirable in a pecuniary point of view; but the magnificence of the 
house in Saint James's Square, which fully bore out Auriol’s account 
of his newly-acquired wealth, wrought a complete change in his 
opinions, and he soon gave the young man to understand that he 
should be delighted to have him for a son-in-law. Finding him so 
favourably disposed, Auriol entreated him to let the marriage take 
place—within three days, if possible. 

Mr. Talbot was greatly grieved that he could not comply with his 
young friend’s request, but he was obliged to start the next morning 
for Nottingham, and could not possibly Teturn under three days. 

« But we can be married before you go?” cried Auriol. 

‘* Scarcely, I fear,” replied Mr. Talbot, smiling blandly. “ You 
must control your impatience, my dear young friend. On the sixth 
day from this—that is, on Wednesday i in next week—we are now at 
Friday—you shall be made happy.” 

The coincidence between this appointment, and the time fixed by 
Rougemont for the delivery of his victim, struck Auriol forcibly. His 
emotion, however, escaped Mr. Talbot, who soon after departed, 
having engaged his future son-in-law to dine with him at seven 
o'clock. 

Auriol, it need scarcely be said, was punctual to the hour, or, 
rather, he anticipated it. He found Edith alone in the drawing-room, 
and seated near the window, which was filled with choicest flowers. 
On seeing him, she uttered an exclamation of joy, and sprang to meet 
him. The young man pressed his lips fervently to the little hand 
extended to him. 

Edith Talbot was a lovely brunette. Her features were regular, and 
her eyes, which were perfectly splendid, were dark, almond-shaped, 
and of almost Oriental languor. Her hair, which she wore braided 
over her brow and gathered behind in a massive roll, was black and 
glossy as a raven’s wing. Her cheeks were dimpled, her lips of velvet 
softness, and her teeth like ranges of pearls. Perfect grace accom- 
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anied all her movements, and one only wondered that feet so small 
as those she possessed should have the power of sustaining a form 
which, though lightsome, was yet rounded in its proportions. 

‘You have heard, dear Edith, that your father has consented to 
our union?” said Auriol, after gazing at her for a few moments in 
silent admiration. 

Edith murmured an affirmative, and blushed deeply. 

‘‘ He has fixed Wednesday next,” pursued Auriol; ‘ but I wish 
an earlier day could have been named. I have a presentiment that if 
our marriage is so long delayed, it will not take place at all.” 

‘* You are full of misgivings, Auriol,” she replied. 

‘‘T confess it,” he said; ‘“‘and my apprehensions have risen to 
such a point, that I feel disposed to urge you to a private marriage, 
during your father’s absence.” 

‘© Oh, no, Auriol; much as I love you, I could never consent to 
such a step,” she cried. ‘* You cannot urge me to it. I would not 
abuse my dear father’s trusting love. I have never deceived him, and 
that is the best assurance I can give you that I shall never deceive 

ou.” “ 

, Further conversation was interrupted by the entrance of Mr. Talbot, 
who held out both his hands to Auriol, and professed the greatest 
delight to see him. And no doubt he was sincere. The dinner passed 
off most pleasantly, and so did the evening; for the old gentleman 
was in high spirits, and his hilarity was communicated to the young 
couple. When Auriol and Mr. Talbot went up stairs to tea, they 
found that Edith’s aunt, Mrs. Maitland, had arrived to take charge of 
her during her father’s absence. This lady had always exhibited a 
partiality for Auriol, and had encouraged his suit to her niece, con- 
sequently she was well satisfied with the turn affairs had taken. It 
was near midnight before Auriol could tear himself away; and when 
he rose to depart, Mr. Talbot, who had yawned frequently but fruit- 
lessly to give him a hint, told him he might depend upon seeing him 
back on the evening of the third day, and in the meantime he com- 
mitted him to the care of Mrs. Maitland and Edith. 

Three days flew by rapidly and delightfully; and on the evening 
of the last, just as the little party were assembled in the drawing- 
room, after dinner, Mr. Talbot returned from his journey. 

“ Well, here Iam!” he cried, clasping Edith to his bosom, ‘ with- 
out having encountered any misadventure. On the contrary, I have 
completed my business to my entire satisfaction.” 

‘Oh, how delighted I am to see you, dear papa!” exclaimed 
Edith. “ Now Auriol, you can have no more apprehensions !” 

“ Apprehensions of what ?” cried Mr. Talbot. 

‘* Of some accident befalling you, which might have interfered with 
our happiness, sir,” replied Auriol. 

‘‘ Oh, lovers are full of idle fears!” cried Mr. Talbot. ‘* They are 
unreasonable beings. However, here I am, as I said before, safe and 
sound. To-morrow we will finish all preliminary arrangements, and 
the day after you shall be made happy—ha! ha!” 

‘‘ Do you know, papa, Auriol intends to give a grand ball on our 
wedding-day and has invited all his acquaintance to it?” remarked 


Edith. 
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“TI hope you have not invited Cyprian Rougemont?” said Mr, 
Talbot, regarding him fixedly. 

“] have not, sir,” replied Auriol, turning pale. “ But why do 
you particularise him ?” 

«‘ Because I have heard some things of him not much to his credit,” 
replied Mr. Talbot. 

‘* What—what have you heard, sir ?” demanded Auriol. 

“ Why, one shouldn't believe all the ill one hears of a man ; and, 
indeed, I cannot believe all I have heard of Cyprian Rougemont,” re- 
plied Mr. Talbot; ‘* but I should be glad if you dropped his acquaint- 
ance altogether. And now let us change the subject.” 

Mr. Talbot seated himself beside Mrs. Maitland, and began to give 
her some account of his journey, which appeared to have been as plea- 
sant as it had been rapid. 

Unable to shake off the gloom which had stolen over him, Auriol 
took his leave, promising to meet Mr. Talbot at his lawyer's in Lin- 
coln’s Inn, at noon on the following day. He was there at the time 
appointed, and, to Mr. Talbot’s great delight, and the no small surprise 
of the lawyer, paid over a hundred thousand pounds, to be settled on 
his future wife. 

“ You are a perfect man of honour, Auriol,” said Mr. Talbot, 
clapping him on the shoulder, ‘‘ and I hope Edith will make you an 
excellent wife. Indeed, I have no doubt of it.” 

“ Nor I,—if I ever possess her,” mentally ejaculated Auriol. 

The morning passed in other preparations. In the evening the 
lovers met as ysual, and separated with the full persuasion, on Edith’s 
part at least, that the next day would make them happy. Since the 
night of the compact, Auriol had neither seen Rougemont, nor heard 
from him, and he neglected no precaution to prevent his intrusion. 


¥. 
THE SEVENTH NIGHT. 

Ir was a delicious morning in May, and the sun shone brightly on 
Auriol’s gorgeous equipage, as he drove to St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
where he was united to Edith. Thus far all seemed auspicious, and he 
thought he could now bid defiance to fate. With the object of his 
love close beside him, and linked to him by the strongest and holiest 
ties, it seemed impossible she could be snatched from him. Nothing 
occurred during the morning to give him uneasiness, and he gave 
orders that a carriage and four should be ready an hour before mid- 
night, to convey him and his bride to Richmond, where they were to 
spend their honeymoon. 

Night came, and with it began to arrive the guests who were bidden 
tothe ball. No expense had been spared by Auriol to give splendour 
to his féte. It was in all respects magnificent. The amusements of 
the evening commenced with a concert, which was performed by the 
first singers from the Italian Opera; after which, the ball was opened 
by Auriol and his lovely bride. Assoon as the dance was over, Auriol 
made a sign to an attendant, who instantly disappeared. 

‘* Are you prepared to quit this gay scene with me, Edith ?” he 
asked, with a heart swelling with rapture. 
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“ Quite so,” she replied, gazing at him with tenderness; ‘‘ I long to 
be alone with you.” 

«¢ Come, then,” said Auriol. 

Edith arose, and passing her arm under that of her husband, they 
quitted the ball-room, but in place of descending the principal stair- 
case, they took a more private course. The hall, which they were 
obliged to cross, and which they entered from a side door, was spacious 
and beautifully proportioned, and adorned with numerous statues on 
vedestals. The ceiling was decorated with fresco paintings, and sup- 
ported by two stately scagliola pillars, Fromr between these, a broad 
staircase of white marble ascended to thé upper room. As Auriol had 
foreseen, the staircase was thronged with guests ascending to the ball- 
room, the doors of which being open, afforded glimpses of the dancers, 
and gave forth strains of liveliest music. Anxious to avoid a newly- 
arrived party in the hall, Auriol and his bride lingered for a moment 
near a pillar. 

‘Ha! whois this ?”’ cried Edith, as a tall man, with a sinister 
countenance, and habited entirely in black, moved from the farther side 
of the pillar, and planted himself in their path, with his back partly 
towards them. 

A thrill of apprehension passed through Auriol’s frame. He looked 
up and beheld Rougemont, who, glancing over his shoulder, fixed his 
malignant gaze upon him. Retreat was now impossible. 

‘‘ You thought to delude me,” said Rougemont, in a deep whisper, 
audible only to Auriol; “ but you counted without your host. I am 


come to claim my victim.” 
“ What is the matter with you, that you tremble so, dear Auriol ?” 


cried Edith, ‘ Who is this strange person ?” 
But her husband returned no answer. Terror had taken away his 


power of utterance. 
“ Your carriage waits for you at the door, madam—all is prepared,” 
said Rougemont, advancing towards her, and taking her hand. 
“You are coming, Auriol?” cried Edith, who scarcely knew whether 


to draw back or go forward. 
“ Yes—yes,” cried Auriol, who fancied he.saw a means of escape. © 


“This is my friend, Mr..Rougemont—go with him.” 
“Mr. Rougemont,” cried Edith. “,You told my father he would. 


not be here.” 

“ Your husband did ‘not invite me, madam,” said Rougemont, with 
sarcastic emphasis; “ but knowing I should be welcome, I came un- 
asked. But let us avoid those persons.” . 

In another moment they were at the door. The carriage was there 
with its four horses, and a man-servant in travelling attire, stood beside 
the steps. Reassured by the sight, Auriol recovered his courage, and 
suffered Rougemont to throw a cloak over Edith’s shoulders, The next 
moment she tripped up the steps of the carriage, and was ensconced 
within it. Auriol was about to follow ber, when he received a violent 
blow on the chest, which stretched him on the pavement. Before he 
could regain his feet, Rougemont had sprang into the carriage. The 
steps were instantly put up by the man-servant, who mounted the box 
with the utmost celerity, while the postilions, plunging spurs into their 
horses, dashed off with lightning speed. As the carriage turned the 
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corner of King-street, Auriol, who had just arisen, beheld, by the light 
of a lamp, Rougemont’s face at the window of the carriage, charged 
with an expression of the most fiendish triumph. 

“What is the matter?” cried Mr. Talbot, who had approached 
Auriol. “I came to bid you good bye. Why do I find you here 
alone? Where is the carriage ?—what has become of Edith ?” 

“ She is in the power of the fiend, and I have sold her to him,” replied 
Auriol, gloomily. 

“What mean you, wretch?” cried Mr. Talbot, in a voice of dis- 
traction, “I heard that Cyprian Rougemont was here. Can it be 
that he has gone off with her ?” 

“ You have hit the truth,” replied Auriol. ‘ He bought her with the 
money I gave you. I have sold her and myself to perdition!” 

“Horror!” exclaimed the old man, falling backwards. 

“Ay, breathe your last—breathe your last!” cried Auriol, wildly. 
“Would I could yield up my life likewise!” 

And he hurried away, utterly unconscious whither he went. 


END OF THE INTERMEAN, 





BOOK THE SECOND. 
CYPRIAN ROUGEMONT. 


L 
THE CELL. 


Mr. Tuorneycrort and his companions had scarcely gained a pas- 
sage in the deserted house, which they had entered in the manner de- 
scribed in a previous chapter, when they were alarmed by the sudden 
and furious ringing of a bell overhead. The noise brought them in- 
stantly to a halt, and each man grasped his arms in expectation of an 
attack, but the peal ceasing in a few moments, and all continuing quiet, 
they moved on as before, and presently reached a large hall witha 
lofty window over the door, which, being without shutters, afforded 
light enough to reveal the dilapidated condition of the mansion. 

From this hall, four side-doors opened, apparently communicating 
with different chambers, three of which were cautiously tried by Reeks, 
but they proved to be fastened. The fourth, however, yielded to his_ 
touch, and admitted them to a chamber, which seemed to have been 
recently occupied, for a lamp was buming within it. The walls were 
panelled with dusky oak, and hung at the lower end with tapestry, re- 
presenting the Assyrian monarch Ninus, and his captive Zoroaster, 
King of the Bactrians. The chief furniture consisted of three large 
high-backed and yrotesquely carved arm-chairs, near one of which 
stood a powerful electrical machine. Squares and circles were traced 
upon the floor, and here and there were scattered cups and balls, and 
other matters apparently belonging to a conjuring apparatus. 

The room might be the retreat of a man of science, or it might be 
the repository of a juggler. But whoever its occupant was, and what- 
soever his pursuits, the good things of the world were not altogether 
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neglected by him, as was proved by a table spread with viands, and 
furnished with glasses, together with a couple of taper-necked bottles. 

While glancing upwards, Mr. Thorneycroft remarked, that just 
above each Chair, the ceiling was pierced with a round hole, the mean- 
ing of which he could not at the time comprehend, though after cir- 
cumstances sufficiently explained it to him. 

“ A singular room,” he observed to Reeks, on concluding his survey. 
«‘ Did you expect to find any one here ?” 

“] hardly know,” replied the other. “That bell may have given 
the alarm. But I will soon ascertain the point. Remain here till I 


return.” 
“You are not going to leave us ?” rejoined Mr. Thorneycroft, unea- 


sily. 

‘“ Ouly for a moment,” said Reeks. “ Keep quiet, and no harm will 
befall you. Whatever you may hear without, do not stir.” 

“What are we likely to hear?” asked Thorneycroft, with increasing 
trepidation. 

‘‘ That’s impossible to say,’’ answered Reeks; “but I warn you not 
to cry out unnecessarily, as such an imprudence would endanger our 
safety.” j 

“You are quite sure you don’t mean to abandon us?’’ persisted 


Thorneycroft. 
“Make yourself easy, I have no such intention,” rejoined Reeks, 


sternly. 

“Oh! ve'll take care of you, don’t be afeerd, old gent,” said 
Ginger. 

“Yes, ve’'ll take care on you,” added the Tinker and the Sandman. 

‘“¢ You may depend upon them as upon me, sir,” said Reeks. “ Be- 
fore we explore the subterranean apartments, I wish to see whether any 
one is up-Sstairs,” 

“ Wot’s that you say about subterranean apartments, Mr. Reeks 2” 
interposed Ginger. “ Veain’t a-goin’ below, eh ?” 

But without paying any attention to the inquiry, Reeks quitted the 
room, and closed the door carefully after him. He next crossed the 
hall, and cautiously ascending a staircase at the further end of it, 
reached the landing-place. Beyond it was a gallery from which several 
chambers opened. | 

Advancing a few paces, he listened intently, and hearing a slight 
sound in an apartment to the right, he stepped softly towards it, and 
placing his eye to the keyhole, beheld a tall man, dressed in black, 
pacing to and fro with rapid strides, while three other persons, wrapped 
in sable gowns, and disguised with hideous masks, stood silent and 
motionless at a little distance from him. In the tall man he recognised 
Cyprian Rougemont. Upon a table in the middle of the room, was laid 
a large, open volume, bound in black vellum, Near it stood a lamp, 
which served to illumine the scene. 

Suddenly, Rougemont stopped, and turning over several leaves of 
the book, which were covered with cabalistic characters, appeared in 
search of some magic formula, Before he could find it, however, a 
startling interruption occurred. An alarum-bell, fixed against the wall, 
began to ring, and at the same moment, the doors of a cabinet flew 
open, and a large ape (for such it seemed to Reeks), clothed in a wool- 
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len shirt and drawers, sprang forth, and bounding upon the table be- 
side Rougemont, placed its mouth to his ear. The communication 
thus strangely made, seemed highly displeasing to Rougemont, who 
knitted his brows, and delivered some instructions in an under-tone to 
the monkey. The animal nodded its head in token of obedience, 
jumped off the table, and bounded back to the cabinet, the doors of 
which closed as before. Rougemont next took up the lamp with the 
evident intention of quitting the room, seeing which, Reeks hastily re- 
treated to an adjoining chamber, the door of which was fortunately 
open, and had scarcely gained its shelter, when the four mysterious 
personages appeared on the gallery, Reeks heard their footsteps de- 
scending the staircase, and then, creeping cautiously after them, 
watched them across the hall, and pause before the chamber containin 
Mr. Thorneycroft and his companions. After a moment’s deliberation, 
Rougemont noiselessly locked the door, took out the key, and leaving 
two of his attendants on guard, returned with the third towards the 
staircase. 

Without tarrying to confront them, Reeks started back, and hurried 
along the gallery till he came to a back staircase, which conducted him, 
by various descents, to the basement floor, where, after traversing one 
or two vaults, he entered a subterranean passage, arched overhead, and 
having several openings at the sides, apparently communicating with 
other passages. It was lighted at intervals by lamps, which emitted a 
feeble radiance. 

By the light of one of these, Reeks discovered the door of a cell. 
It was of iron, and as he struck it with his hand, returned a hollow 
clangour. On repeating the blow, a hoarse voice from within cried, 
‘‘ Leave me in peace !” 

‘¢Js it Auriol Darcy who speaks ?” demanded Reeks. 

“tis,” replied the prisoner. ‘ Who are you that put the ques- 
tion 2?” 

“ A friend,” replied Reeks. 

“‘] have no friend here,” said Auriol. 

“You are mistaken,” rejoined Reeks. “I have come with Mr. Thor- 
neycroft to deliver you.”’ 

“Mr. Thorneycroft has come too late. He has lost his daughter,” 
replied Auriol. 

‘*¢ What has happened to her ?” demanded Reeks. 

‘* She is in the power of the Fiend,” replied Auriol. 

‘*¢ ] know she is detained by Cyprian Rougemont,” said Reeks. “ But 
what has befallen her ?” 

“She has become like his other victims—like my victims!” cried 
Auriol, distractedly. 

“‘ Do not despair,” rejoined Reeks. “She may yet be saved.” 

“Saved ! how ?”’ cried Auriol—* All is over.” 

‘* So it may seem to you,” rejoined Reeks; ‘‘ but you are the victim 
of delusion.” 

“*Oh! that I could think so!’’ exclaimed Auriol; “ but no—I saw 
her fall into the pit. I beheld her veiled figure rise from it. I wit- 
nessed her signature to the fatal scroll. There could be no illusion in 
what I then beheld.” 

“ Despite all this, you will see her again,” said Reeks. 
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“ Who are you who give me this promise ?” asked Auriol. 

“ As I have already declared, a friend,” replied Reeks. 

« Are you human ?” 

« As yourself.” 

“Then you seek in vain to struggle with the powers of darkness,” 


said Auriol. 
‘‘T have no fear of Cyprian Rougemont,” rejoined Reeks, with a 


laugh. 
“Your voice seems familiar tome,” said Auriol. ‘Tell me who you 


"93 
are f 
“ You shall know anon,” replied Reeks. “But, hist !—we are in- 
terrupted, Some one approaches.” 


II. ° 
THE ENCHANTED CHAIRS. 


More than ten minutes had elapsed since Reeks’s departure, and 
Mr. Thorneycroft, who had hitherto had some difficulty in repressing 
his anger, now began to give vent to it in muttered threats and com- 
plaints. His impatience was shared by the Tinker, who stepping up to 
Ginger, said— 

‘“* Wot the devil can Mr. Reeks be about? I hope nuffin’ has hap- 
pened to him.” 

** Don’t mention a certain gent’s name here,” remarked Girger; ‘ or 
if you do, treat it vith proper respect.” 

“Pshaw!” exclaimed the Tinker, impatiently; ‘ I don’t like a man 
stayin’ avay in this manner. It looks suspicious. I wotes ve goes and 
sees arterhim., Ve can leave the old gent to take a keviet nap by him- 
self. Don’t disturb yourself, sir. Ve'll only jist giv’ a look about us, 
and then come back.” 

“Stay where you are, rascal!” cried Thorneycroft, angrily. ‘I wont 
be left. Stay where you are, I command you!” 

“Vell, ve’ve got a noo captain, I’m a-thinkin’,” said the Tinker, wink- 
ing at the others. ‘* Ve’ve no vish to disobleege you, sir. I'll only 
jist peep out into the hall, and see if Mr. Reeks is anywhere thereabouts. 
Vy, zounds!” he added, as he tried the door, “ it’s locked !” 

‘“* What’s locked ?” cried Thorneycroft, in dismay. 

‘The door, to be sure,” replied the Tinker. “ Ve’re prisoners.” 

‘Oh, Lord, you don’t say so!” cried the iron-merchant, in an agony 
of fright. ‘* What will become of us ?” 

A roar of laughter from the others converted his terror into fury. 

“‘ IT see how it is,” he cried. ‘* You have entrapped me, ruffians. It’s 
alla trick. You mean to murder me. But I'll sell my life dearly. 
The first who approaches shall have his brains blown out.” 


And as he spoke, he levelled a pistol at the Tinker’s head. 
“ Holloa! wot are you arter, sir?” cried that individual, shelter- 


ing his head with his hands. ‘ You’re a labourin’ under a mistake 
—a complete mistake. If it is a trap, ve’re catched in it as vell as 


yourself.” , 
‘“‘ To be sure ve is,” added the Sandman. “‘ Sit down, and vait a 


bit. I dessay Mr. Reeks ’Il come back, and it vont do no good gettin’ 
into a passion.” , 
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“‘ Well, well, I must resign myself, I suppose,” groaned Thorney- 
croft, sinking into a chair. ‘* It’s a terrible situation to be placed in— 
shut up in a haunted house.” 

“ ]’ve been in many much vurser sitivations,” observed Ginger, “ and 
I alvays found the best vay to get out on ’em wos to take things 

uietly.’ 
. 6s Besides, there’s no help for it,” said the Tinker, seating himself, 

** That remains to be seen,’’ observed the Sandman, taking the chair 
opposite Thorneycroft. “If Reeks don’t come back soon, Til bust 
open the door.” 

“ Plenty o’ time for that,” said Ginger, sauntering towards the table 
on which the provisions were spread ; ** wot do you say to a mouthful o’ 
wittles ?” 

“J wouldn’t touch ’em for the world,” replied the Sandman. 

*‘ Nor I,”’ added the Tinker ; “they may be pisoned.” 

« Pisoned—nonsense!” cried Ginger; ‘don’t you see some von has 
bin a-takin his supper here ? I'll jist finish it for him.” 

“ Vith all my ’art,” said the Tinker. 

** Don’t touch it on any account,” cried Mr. Thorneycroft. “I agree 
with your companions, it may be poisoned.” 

* Oh! I aint afeerd,” cried Ginger, helping himself to a dish before 
him. ‘As good a pigeon-pie as ever I tasted. Your health, Mr. 
Thorneycroft,” he added, filling a goblet from one of the bottles. “ My 
service to you, gents. Famous tipple, by Jove!” drawing a long breath 
a(ter the draught, and smacking his lips with amazing satisfaction. “ Ne- 
ver tasted sich a glass o’ wine in all my born days,” he continued, reple- 
nishing the goblet: “I wonder wot it’s called ?” 

“ Prussic acid,” replied Mr. Thorneycroft, gruffly. 

** Proossic fiddlestick!” cried Ginger; “ more likely Tokay. I shall 
finish the bottle, and never be the vorse for it!” 

“ He’s gettin’ svipy,” said the Tinker. “I vonder vether it’s really 
Tokay ?” 

“No such thing,”’ cried Thorneycroft ; “let him alone.” 

*‘] must taste it,” said the Tinker, unable to resist the temptation. 
“ Here, give us a glass, Ginger !” 

“Vith pleasure,” replied Ginger, filling a goblet to the brim, and 
handing it to him. “ You’d better be perwailed upon, Sandy.” 

“ Well, I s’pose 1 must,” replied che Sandman, taking the goblet 
profiered him. 

“ Here's the beaks’ healths!” cried Ginger. “I gives that toast ’cos 
they’re alvays so kind to us dog-fanciers.” s 

“ Dog-fanciers—say, rather, dog-stealers; for that’s the name such 
vagabonds deserve to be known by,” said Mr. Thorneycroft, with some 
asperity. 

“Vell, ve von’t quarrel about names,” replied Ginger, laughing, 
“but I'll relate a circumstance to you as’ll prove that wotever your 
Opinion of our wocation may be, the beaks upholds it.” 

“There can be but one opinion as to your nefarious profession,” 
said Mr. Thorneycroft, “and that is, that it’s as bad as horse-stealing 
and sheep-stealing, and sliould be punished as those offences are 
punished.” 

**So I think, sir,” said Ginger, winking at the others; ‘ but to my 
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story, and don’t interrupt me, or I can’t get through vith it properly. 
There’s a gent livin’ not a hundred miles from Pall-mall, as the noos- 
papers says, as had a favourite Scotch terrier, not vorth more nor half- 
a-crown to any one, but hisself, but highly wallerable to him, ’cos it 
wos a favourite. Vell, the dog is lost. A pal of mine gets hold on it, 
and the gent soon offers a reward for its recovery. This don’t bring it 
back quite so soon as he expects, ’cos he don’t offer enough; so he 
goes to an agent, Mr. Simpkins, in the Edgevare-road, and Mr. Simp- 
kins says to him—says he, ‘ How are you, sir? I expected you some 
days ago. You've com’d about that ere Scotch terrier. You've got a 
wallerable greyhound, I understand. A man told me he’d have that 
afore long.’ Seein’ the gent stare, Mr. S. adds, * Vel, I'll tell you wot 
you must give for your dog. The party wont take less than six 
guineas. He knows it aint worth six shillin’, but it’s a great favourite, 
and has given him a precious sight o’ trouble in gettin’ it.’ ‘ Given him 
trouble !’ cries the gent angrily—* And what has it given me? I hope 
to see the rascal hanged! I shall pay no such money.’ ‘ Werry vell,’ 
replies Mr. Simpkins, coolly, ‘then your dog’ll be bled to death, as the 
nobleman’s wos, and thrown down a breathless carkis afore your 
door.” 

‘* You don’t mean to say that such a horrid circumstance as that 
really took place!” cried Thorneycroft, who was much interested in 
the relation. 

“Only t’other day, I assure you,” replied Ginger. 

‘‘T’d shoot the ruffian who treated a dog of mine so, if I caught 
him!” cried Mr. Thorneycroft, indignantly. 

‘‘ And sarve him right, too,” said Ginger. ‘I discourages all 
cruelty to hanimals, But don’t interrupt me again. Arter a bit more 
chafferin’ vith Mr. Simpkins, the gent offers three pound for his dog, 
and then goes avay. Next day he reads a report i’ the Times noos- 
paper that a man has been taken up for dog-stealin’, and that a lot o’ 
dogs is shut up in the green-yard behind the police-office in Bow- 
street. So he goes there in search o’ his favourite, and sure enough 
he finds it, but the inspector wont give it up to him, cos the superin- 
tendent is out o’ the vay.” 

“Shameful!” cried Mr, Thorneycroft. 

“ Shameful, indeed, sir,” echoed Ginger, laughing. ‘‘ Thinkin’ his 
dog safe enough in the hands o’ the police, the gent sleeps soundly that 
night, but ven he goes back next mornin’ he finds it has disappeared. 
The green-yard has been broken into over night, and all the dogs 
stolen from it.” 

“Under the noses of the police!” cried Thorneycroft. 

‘“‘ Under their werrv noses,” replied Ginger. “ But now comes the 
cream o’ the jest. You shall hear wot the beak says to him ven the 
cent craves his assistance. ‘I can’t interfere in the matter,’ says he, 
a bendin’ of his brows in a majestic manner. ‘ Parties don’t ought to 
come here vith complaints of vhich I can’t take notice. This place 
aint an advertisin’ office, and I shan’t suffer it to be made von. I von’t 
listen to statements affectin’ the characters of absent parties.’ State- 
ments affectin’ our characters,—do you tvig that, sir?” | 

“ I do, indeed,” said Thorneycroft, sighing ; “ and I am sorry to 
think such a remark should have dropped from the bench.” 
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“ You're right to say dropped from it, sir,” laughed Ginger. “ [ 
told you the beaks vos our best friends; they always takes our parts, 
Ven the gent urges that it was a subject of ser’ous importance to all 
dog-owners, the magistrit angrily interrupts him, sayin’—‘ Then let 
there be a meetin’ of dog-owners to discuss their grievances. Don’t 
come tome. Ican’thelp you.’ And he vouldn’t if he could, cos he’s 
the dog-fancier’s friend.” 

“ It looks like it, I must own,” replied Thorneycroft. “Such re- 
prehensible indifference gives encouragement to people of your pra- 
fession. Government itself is to blame. As all persons who keep 
dogs pay a tax for them, their property ought to be protected.” 

“ I’m quite satisfied vith the present state of the law,” said Ginger ; 
““ here’s the worthy beak! I'll drink his health a second time,” 

“ Halloa! wot’s that?” cried the Tinker; “I thoughtI heerd a 


noise.” 
“ So did I,” rejoined the Sandman—‘‘ a strange sort o’ rumblin’ 


sound overhead.” 

“ There it goes again !” cried Ginger—‘* wot an awful din 

* Now it’s underneath,” said Mr. Thorneycroft, turning pale, and 
trembling. “ It sounds as if some hidden machinery were at work.” 

The noise, which up to this moment had borne an indistinct resem- 
blance to the creaking of wheels and pulleys, now increased to a 
violent clatter, while the house was shaken as if by the explosion of a 
mine beneath it. 

At the same time, the occupants of the chairs received a sharp 
electrical shock, that agitated every limb, and caused Mr, Thorneycroft 
to let fall his pistol, which went off as it reached the ground. At the 
same time, the Sandman dropped his goblet, and the Tinker relin- 

uished his grasp of the cutlass. Before they could recover from the 
shock, all three were caught by stout wooden hooks, which, detaching 
themselves from the back of the chairs, pinioned their arms, while their 
legs were restrained by fetters, which sprang from the ground and 
clasped round their ancles. Thus fixed, they struggled vainly to get 
free. The chairs seemed nailed to the ground, so that all efforts to 
move them proved futile. 

But the worst was to come. From the holes in the ceiling already 
alluded to, descended three heavy bell-shaped helmets, fashioned like 
those worn by divers at the bottom of the sea, and having round eyelet 
holes of glass. It was evident, from the manner of their descent, that 
these helmets must drop on the heads of the sitters—a conviction that 
filled them with inexpressible terror, They shouted, and swore fright- 
fully ; but their vociferations availed them nothing. Down came the 
helmets, and the same moment the monkey which had been seen by 
Reeks, issued from a cupboard at the top of a cabinet, and grinned 
and gibbered at them. 

Down came the first helmet, and covered the Tinker to the 
shoulders. His appearance was at once ludicrous and terrible, and 
oe within the casque sounded like the bellowing of a baited 

ull. 

Down came the second helmet, though rather more slowly, and 
the Sandman was eclipsed in the same manner as the Tinker, and 
roared as loudly. 
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[In both these instances the helmets had dropped without guidance, 
but in the case of Mr. Thorneycroft, a hand, thrust out of the hole in 
the ceiling, held the helmet suspended over his head, like the sword of 
Damocles. While the poor iron-merchant momentarily expected the 
same doom as his companions, his attention was attracted towards the 
monkey, which, clinging with one hand to the side of the cabinet, ex- 
tended the other skinny arm towards him, and exclaimed—** Will you 
swear to go hence if you are spared 7” 

* No, I will not,” replied the iron-merchant. He had scarcely spoken 
when the helmet fell with a jerk, and extinguished him like the others. 

Ginger alone remained. During the whole of this strange scene, he 
had stood with the bottle in hand, transfixed with terror and astonish- 
ment, and wholly unable to move or cry out. A climax was put to his 
fright, by the descent of the three chairs, with their occupants, through 
the floor into a vault beneath; and as the helmets were whisked up 
again to the ceiling, and the trap-doors closed upon the chairs, he 
dropped the bottle, and fell with his face upon the table. He was, 
however, soon roused by a pull at his hair, while a shrill voice called 
him by his name. 

‘“ Who is it ?”” groaned the dog-fancier. 

‘* Look up !” cried the speaker, again plucking his hair, 

Ginger complied, and beheld the monkey seated beside him, 

“* Vy itean’t be, sure/y,”—he cried. ‘* And yet I could almost swear 
it was Old Parr.” 

‘¢ You’re near the mark,” replied the other, with a shrill laugh. “ It 
is your venerable friend.” 

“Vot the deuce are you doing here, and.in this dress, or rayther 
undress ?” inquired Ginger. ‘ Ven I see you this mornin’, you wos in 
the serwice of Mr. Loftus.” 

‘‘ I’ve got a new master since then,” replied the dwarf. 

‘‘T’m sorry to hear it,’ said Ginger, shaking his head. You 
havn't sold yourself, like Doctor Forster—eh ?”’ 

“ Faustus, my dear Ginger—Doctor Faustus,” corrected Old Parr, 
‘‘No, no, I’ve made no bargain, And to be plain with you, I’ve 
no desire to remain long in my present master’s service.” 

‘IT don’t like toask the question too directly, wenerable,” said 
Ginger, in a deprecatory tone—‘ but is your master—hem!—is he 
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—hem—the—the 
‘The devil, you would say,” supplied Old Parr. ‘‘ Between our- 


selves, I’m afraid there’s no denying 1.” 

‘“ La! wot a horrible idea!” exclaimed Ginger, with a shudder: 
“it makes the flesh creep on one’s bones. Then we're in your 
master’s power ¢”" 

‘* Very like it,” replied Old Parr. 

‘* And there aint no chance o’ deliverance ?” 


«“ None that occurs to me.” 
“Oh lord! oh lord!” groaned Ginger ; “Til repent. Til become 


a reformed character. I'll never steal dogs no more.” 
«In that case, there may be some chance for you,” said Old Parr. 
‘IT think I could help you to escape. Come with me, and I'il try 


and get you out.” 
‘¢ But wot is to become of the others?” demanded Ginger. 
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In both these instances the helmets had dropped without guidance, 
but in the case of Mr. Thorneycroft, a hand, thrust out of the hole in 
the ceiling, held the helmet suspended over his head, like the sword of 
Damocles. While the poor iron-merchant momentarily expected the 
same doom as his companions, his attention was attracted towards the 
monkey, which, clinging with one hand to the side of the cabinet, ex- 
tended the other skinny arm towards him, and exclaimed—* Will you 
swear to go hence if you are spared ?” 

“No, I will not,” replied the iron-merchant. He had scarcely spoken 
when the helmet fell with a jerk, and extinguished him like the others. 

Ginger alone remained. Duriag the whole of this strange scene, he 
had stood with the bottle in hand, transfixed with terror and astonishe 
ment, and wholly unable to move or cry out. A climax was put to his 
fright, by the descent of the three chairs, with their occupants, through 
the floor into a vault beneath; and as the helmets were whisked: up 
again to the ceiling, and the trap-doors closed upon the chairs, he 
dropped the bottle, and fell with his face upon the table. He was, 
however, soon roused by a pull at his hair, while a shrill voice called 
him by his name. . 

‘‘ Who is it ?”” groaned the dog-fancier. 

** Look up !” cried the speaker, again plucking his hair, 

Ginger complied, and beheld the monkey seated beside him, 

‘* Vy it can’t be, suredy,”—he cried, ‘* And yet I could almost swear 
it was Old Parr,” 

‘* You’re near the mark,”’ replied the other, with a shrill laugh. ‘ It 
is your venerable friend.” 

“Vot the deuce are you doing here, and,in this dress, or rayther 
undress ?” inquired Ginger. ‘ Ven I see you this mornin’, you wos in 
the serwice of Mr. Loftus.” 

‘‘ I’ve got a new master since then,” replied the dwarf. 

‘‘T’m sorry to hear it,” said Ginger, shaking his head. You 
havn't sold yourself, like Doctor Forster—eh ?” 

“ Faustus, my dear Ginger—Doctor Faustus,” corrected Old Parr, 
‘‘ No, no, I’ve made no bargain, And to be plain with you, F’ve 
no desire.to remain long in my present master’s service.” 

‘I don’t like toask the question too directly, wenerable,” said 
Ginger, in a deprecatory tone—“‘ but is your master—hem!—is he 
—hem—the—the i 

‘The devil, you would say,” supplied Old Parr. ‘‘ Between our- 
selves, I’m afraid there’s no denying it.” 

‘La! wot a horrible idea!” exclaimed Ginger, with a shudder: 
“it makes the flesh creep on one’s bones. Then we're in your 
master’s power ?”” 

‘* Very like it,” replied Old Parr. 

«“ And there aint no chance o’ deliverance ?” 

« None that occurs to me.” 

‘Oh lord! oh lord!” groaned Ginger ; “Till repent. Til become 
a reformed character. I'll never steal dogs no more.” 

‘‘ In that case, there may be some chance for you,” said Old Parr. 
‘‘ I think I could help you to escape. Come with me, and I'll try 


and get you out.” ; 
‘«« But wot is to become of the others ?” demanded Ginger. 
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“ Oh; leave them to their fate,” replied Old Parr. 

‘‘ No, that’ll never do,” cried Ginger. “Ve’re all in the same 
boat, and must row out together the best vay ve can. I tell you 
wot it is, wenerable,” he added, seizing him by the throat; “ your 
master may be the devil, but you’re mortal, and if you don’t 
help nf to deliver my companions, I’Jl squeege your windpipe for 

ou.” 

“That’s not the way to induce me to help you,” said Old Parr, 
twisting himself like an eel out of the other’s gripe. ‘* Now get out if 
you can,” 

“ Don’t be angry,” cried Ginger, seeing the mistake he had com- 
mitted, and trying toconciliate him; “ I only meant to frighten you a 
bit. Can you tell me if Mr. Auriol Darcy is here.” 

“‘ Yes, he is, and a close prisoner,’”’ replied Old Parr. 

“ And the girl,—Miss Ebber, wot of her ?” 

“1 can’t say,” rejoined Old Parr. “I can only speak to the 
iving.”” 

‘* Then she’s dead!” cried Ginger, with a look of horror. 
~ « That’s a secret,” replied the dwarf mysteriously ; “ and I'm bound 
by a terrible oath not to disclose it.” 

“Til have it out of you notvithstandin’,” muttered Ginger. “ I 
wish you would lend me a knock on the head, old feller. I can’t 
help thinkin’ I’ve got a terrible fit o’ the nizhtmare.” 

“ Let this waken you, then,” said Old Parr, giving him a sound 
buffet on the ear. 

‘“‘ Halloa, wenerable! not so hard!” cried Ginger. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” screamed the dwarf. ‘‘ You know what you're 
about now.” 

“ Not exactly,” said Ginger. “I wish I wos fairly out o’ this cursed 

lace!” 
' ‘© You shouldn’t have ventured into the lion’s den,” said Old Parr, 
in a taunting tone. ‘‘ But come with me, and perhaps 1 may be able 
to do something towards your liberation.” 

So saying, he drew aside the tapestry, and opened a panel behind it 
through which he passed, and beckoned Ginger to follow him. Taking 
a pistol from his pocket, the latter complied. 


Ill. 


GERARD PASTON, 


Berore the chair, in which Mr. Thorneycroft was fixed, reached the 
ground, terror had taken away his senses. A bottle of salts, placed to 
his nose, revived him after a time; but he had nearly relapsed into in- 
sensibility on seeing two strange figures, in hideous masks and sable 
cloaks, standing on either side of him, while at a little distance was a 
third, who carried a strangely-fashioned lantern. He-looked round for 
his companions in misfortune, but though the chairs were there, they 
were unoccupied. 

The masked attendants paid no attention to the iron-merchant’s cries 
and entreaties; but as soon as they thought him able to move, they 
touched a spring, which freed his arms and legs from their bondage, 
and raising him, dragged him out of the vault, and along a narrow 
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passage, till they came to a large sepulchral-looking chamber, cased 
with black marble, in the midst of which, on a velvet fauteuil of the 
same hue as the walis, sat Cyprian Rougemont. It was, in fact, the 
chamber where Ebba had been subject to her terrible trial. 

Bewildered with terror, the poor iron-merchant threw himself at the 
feet of Rougemont, who, eyeing him with a look of malignant 
triumph, cried, 

‘You have come to seek your daughter. Behold her!” 

And at the words, the large black curtains at the further end of the 
room were suddenly withdrawn, and discovered the figure of Ebba 
Thorneycroft standing at the foot of the marble staircase. Her fea- 
tures were as pale as death; her limbs rigid and motionless; but her 
eyes blazed with preternatural light. On bebolding her, Mr. Thorney- 
croft uttered a loud cry, and, springing to his feet, would have rushed 
towards her, but he was held back by the two masked attendants, who 
seized each arm, and detained him by main force. 

‘“¢ Ebba!” he cried—** Ebba !” 

But she appeared wholly insensible to his cries, and remained in the 
same attitude, with her eyes turned away from him. 

« What ails her?” cried the agonised father. ‘‘ Ebba! Ebba!” 

‘Call louder,” said Rougemont, with a jeering laugh. 

“ Do you not know me? do you not hear me ?” shrieked Mr. Thor- 
neycroft. 

Still the figure remained immovable. 

‘‘T told you you should see her,” replied Rougemont, in a taunting 
tone; ‘but she is beyond your reach.” 

“* Not so, not so!” cried Thorneycroft. ‘Come to me, Ebba! come 
to your father. Oh, Heaven! she hears me not! she heeds me not! 
Her senses are gone.” 

‘She is fast bound by a spell,” said Rougemont, ‘‘ Take a last 
look of her. You will see her no more.” 

And, stretching out his hand, the curtains slowly descended, and 
shrouded the figure from view. 

Thorneycroft groaned aloud. ; 

“ Are you not content?” cried Rougemont. ‘ Will you depart in 
peace, and swear never to come here more. If so, I will liberate you 
and your companions.” 

‘So far from complying with your request, I swear never to rest till 
I have rescued my child from you, accursed being !” cried Thorneycroft, 
energetically. 

“You have sealed your doom, then,” replied Rougemont. “ But 
before you are yourself immured, you shall see how Auriol Darcy is 
circumstanced. Bring him along.” 

And, followed by the attendants, who dragged Mr. Thorneycroft after 
him, he plunged into an opening on the right. A few steps brought 
him to the entrance of the cell. Touching the heavy iron door, it 
instantly swung open, and disclosed Auriol chained to a stone at the 
farther corner of the narrow chamber. 

Not a word was spoken for some minutes, but the captives regarded 
each other piteously,. 

‘‘Oh, Mr. Thorneycroft,” cried Auriol, at length. ‘I beseech you 
forgive me. I have destroyed your daughter.” 
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“© You !” exclaimed the iron-merchant, in astonishment. 

‘« It is true,” said Rougemont. 

*«T would have saved her if it had been possible!” cried Auriol. “| 
warned her that to love me would be fatal to her. I told her I was 
linked to an inexorable destiny, which would involve her in its meshes 
—but in vain.” 

‘‘ Oh!” ejaculated Thorneycroft. 

‘« You see you ought to blame him, not me,” said Rougemont, with 

derisive laugh. 

“T would have given my life, my soul, to preserve her, had it been 
possible !”’ cried Auriol. 

‘‘ Horrors crowd so thick upon me that my brain reels,” cried Thor- 
neycroft. Merciless wretch!” he added to Rougemont, “ fiend—what- 
ever you are! complete your work of ruin by my destruction. I have 
nothing left to tie me to life.” 

‘‘T would have the miserable live,” said Rougemont, with a diabo- 
lical laugh. ‘*It is only the happy I seek to destroy. But you have 
to thank your own obstinacy for your present distress. Bid a lasting 
farewell to Auriol. You will see him no more.” 

‘* Hold!” exclaimed Auriol. ‘ A word before we part—’’ 

‘Ay, hold!” echoed a loud and imperious voice, from the depths of 
the passage. 

“ Ha!—who speaks?” demanded Rougemont, a shade passing over 
his countenance. 

“ [—Gerard Paston!”’ exclaimed Reeks, stepping forward. 

The crape was gone from his brow, and in its place were seen the 
handsome and resolute features of a man of middle life. He held a 
pisto! in either hand. 

‘Ts it you, Gerard Paston ?” cried Auriol, regarding him ; ‘* the bro- 
ther of Clara, my second victim ?” . 

*‘ It is,” replied the other. ‘ Your deliverance is at hand, Auriol.” 

** And you have dared to penetrate here, Gerard?” cried Rougemont, 
stamping the ground with rage. ‘ Recollect you are bound to me by 
the same ties as Auriol, and you shall share his fate.” 

‘*T am not to be intimidated by threats,” replied Paston, with a 
scornful laugh. ‘* You have employed your arts toolong. Deliver up 
Auriol and this gentleman at once, or—"” And he levelled the pistols 
at him. 

‘* Fire!” cried Rougemont, drawing himself up to his towering height. 
** No earthly bullets can injure me.” 

“ We'll try that!” cried Ginger, coming up at the moment behind 
Paston. 

And he discharged a pistol, with a deliberate aim, at the breast of 
Rougemont. The latter remained erect, and apparently uninjured. 

“You see how ineffectual your weapons are,” said Rougemont, with 
a derisive laugh. 

‘*It must be the devil!” cried Ginger, running off. 

“IT will try mine,” said Vernon. 

But before he could draw the triggers, the pistols were wrested from 
his grasp by the two attendants, who had quitted Thorneycroft, and 
stolen upon him unperceived, and who next pinioned his arms. 

















